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5lV PREFACE. 

ra variety of manufcripts, and comparing them with 
the printed copies, he was enabled in many places 
to reftify the text. This was a very.efiential cir- 
cumftance; for a. few ancient writers had fuffered 
more than Plutarch from the careleflhefs of printers 
and transcribers ; and, with all his merit, it was hie 
fate, for a long time, to find no able reftorer. The 
. Schoolmen defpifed his Greekj becaufe it had not 
the purity of Xenophon, nor the Attic terfejiefs of 
Ariltophanes ; and, on that account, very unrea- 
fonably beftowed their labours on thoife that wanted 
them lefs. Amiot's Tranflation was publifhed in 
the year 1558', but no reputable edition of the 
Greek text of Plutarch appeared till that of Paris 
in 1624. The above-mentioned tranflation, how- 
ever, .though drawn from an imperfect text, paired 
through many editions, and was ftill read, till 
Dacier, under better aufpices, and in better timesj 
attempted a new-one ; which he executed with great 
elegance, and tolerable accuracy. The text he fol- 
lowed was not fo correct as mignt have been wifhed ; 
for the London edition of Plutarch was not then 
publifhed. However, the French language being at 
that time in great perfection, and the fafhionable 
language of almoft every court in Europe, Dacier's 
tranflation came not only into the libraries, but 
into the hands of men. Plutarch was univerfally 
read, and no bodk in thofe times had a more exten- 
five fale, or went through a greater number of im- 
preflions. The tranflator had, indeed, acquitted 
himfelf in one refpecl: with great happinefs. His 
book was not found to be French Greek. He had 
carefully followed that rule, whiqh ho tranflator 
ought ever to lofe fight of, the great rule of hu- 
mouring the genius, and maintaining the ftru&ure 
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of his own language. For this purpofc he frequently 
broke the long and embarrafTed periods of the Greek; 
and by divicting and (hortening them in his tranfla- 
tion, he gave them greater perfpicuity and a more 
eafy movement. Yet (till Tie was faithful to his orw 
ginal ; and where he did not miftake him, which in- 
deed he feldom did, conveyed his ideas with clear- 
ness, though not with'outverbofity. His tranflation. 
had another diflinguHhed advantage. He enriched 
it with a variety of explanatory notes. There are fo 
many readers who have no competent acquaintance 
with the cuftomsof antiquity, the laws of the an- 
cient dates,' the ceremonies of their religion, and the 
remoter and minuter parts of their hiftory and ge- 
nealogy, that to have an account of thefe matters 
ever before the eye, and to travel with a guide who 
is ready to defcribe to us every object we are unac- 
quainted with, is a privilege equally convenient and 
agreeable; But here the annotator ought to have 
flopped. Satisfied with removing the difficulties 
ufually arifing in the circunrftances above-mentioned, 
fie mould not have fwelled his pages with idle de- 
clamations on trite morals and obvious fentiments. 
Amiot's margins, indeed, are every where crowded 
with fucK. In thofe times they followed the method 
of the old Divines^ which was, to make practical im- 
provements of every matter ; but it is fomewhat 
ftrange tKatDacier, who wrote in a more enlighten- 
ed age, (houid fall into that beaten track of infipid 
moralizing, and be at pains to fay what every one 
muft know. Perhaps, as the commentator of Plu- 
tarch, he confidered himfelf as a kind of travelling 
companion to the reader ; and, agreeably to the 
manners of his country, he meant to fliew his polite-' 
nefs by never holding his peace* Tlas *^Ao^\\*. 
B 3 xk&&& 



makes f6r deducing and-detailingthefe flat precept*, 
is the view of inftru&ing younger minds. He had 
not philofophy enough to confider, that to anticipate 
the conclufions of fuch, minds,,, in their purfuit of 
hiftory and characters,' is to prevent their proper 
effect. When examples are placed before them, they* 
will not fail to make right inferences ^ but if thofe 
are made for them, the didaftie air of information, 
deftroys their influence*. 

After the old Engltfli tranflatidn of Plutarch, 
which was profefiedly taken from Amiot'S French,,, 
no other appeared till the time of Dryden. That 
great man, who is never to be mentioned without 
pity and admiration, was prevailed upon, by his ne- 
cefGties, to head a company of tranflators ; . and to- 
lend the fanflion of his glorious name to a tranfla- 
tion of Plutarch, written, as he himfelf acknow- 
ledges,^ almoft as many hands as there were lives. 
That this motley work was full of errors, inequali-* 
ties, and inconfiftencies, is not in the leaft to be 
wondered at. Of fuch a variety of tranflators, it 
would have been very lingular if fome had not failed 
in learning,, and fome in language. The truth is, 
that the greateft part of them were deficient in both.. 
Indeed, their talk was not eafy. To tranflate Plutarch 
under any circumftances would require no ordinary 
fkill in the language and antiquities of Greece : But 
to attempt it whilft the text was in a depraved (late ;, 
unfettled and unreftifiedj abounding with, errors, 4 
mifnomers, and tranfpofitions j this required much 
greater abilities than fell to the lot of that body of. 
tranflators in general. It appears, however, from, 
the execution of their undertaking, that they gave 
themfelves no great concern about the difficulties. 

that. 
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(fiat attended it. Some few blundered at the Greek * 
fome drew from the Scholiaft's Latin ; and others, 
more humble, trode fcrupuloufly in the paces of 
Amiot. Thus copying the idioms of different lan- 
guages, they proceeded like the workmen at Babel, 
and fell into a confufion of tongues, while they at- 
tempted to fpeak the fame.- But the diverfities of 
ftyle were not the greateft fault of this ftrange 
tranflation. It was full of the groflcft errors. Ig- 
norance oh the one hand, and haftifiefs or negligence 
on the other, had filled it with abfurdities in every 
life, and inaccuracies in almoft every page. The 
language, in general, was infupportably tame, tedi- 
ous, and embarrafled. The periods had no har- 
mony ; the phrafeology had no elegance,- ho fpirit,' 
no precifion.' 

Yet this is the laft tranflation of Plutarch's Lives 
that has appeared in the Englifli language, and the 
only one that is now read. 

It muft be owned r that when Dacier's tranflation 
came abroad, the proprietor of Dryden's copy en- 
deavoured to repair it. But how was this done ? 
Not by the application of learned men, who might 
have reftified the errors by confulting the original* 
but by a mean recourfe to the labours of Dacier. 
Where the French tranflator had differed from the 
Englifh, the opinions of the latter were religioufly 
given up ; and fometimes a period, and fometimcs a 
page, were tranflated anew from Dacier ; Awhile, in 
due compliment to him, the idiom of his language, 
and every tour <Texpre]Jion were moft fcrupuloufly 
preferved. Nay, the editors of that edition, whiclv 
was publifhed in 1727* did more. They not only 
B 4 \fcA 
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paid Dacicr the compliment/of 'mixing Ms FrfendB? 
with their Englifh,. but while they borrowed his 
notes, they adopted even the mod frivolous and £u-~ 
perfluous comments that efcaped his pen. 

Thus the Englifh Plutarch's Live6, at ftrft fo he- 
terogeneous and abi'urd, received but little benefit 
from this whimfical reparation. Dacier'fc bed notes 
were, indeed, of fome value;- but the patch- work 
alterations the editors had drawn from his tranfla-. 
tion, made their book appear ftill more like Otway V 
Old Woman, whofe gown-of many colours fpoke 
■■■ variety of wretcjiednefs. 

This tranflation continued in the fame form up- 
wards of thirty years. But in the year 1758 tli£ 
proprietor engaged a gentleman of abilities, very dif- 
ferent from thofe who had formerly been employed, 
to give it a fecond purgation. He fuceeded as weU 
as it was poffible for any man of the heft judgment 
and learning to fucceed, in an attempt of that na- 
ture. That is to Cay, he reclined a multitude of 
errors, and in many places endeavoured to mend the 
miferable language. Two of the Lives he tranflated 
anew ;. and this he executed in fuch a manner, that, 
had he done the whole, the prefent tranflators 
would never have thought of the undertaking. But 
two Lives out of fifty made a. very fmall.partof this 
great work; and though he rectified many errors 
in the old tranflation, yet, where almoft every thing 
was error, it is no wonder if many efcaped him. This 
was, indeed, the cafe. In the courfe of our Notes 
we had remarked a great number ; but, apprehenfive 
that fuch a continual attention to the faults of a 
former tranflatioa might appear invidious, we ex* 
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punged the greateft part of the remarks, and fuffcred 
fuch only to remain as might teftify the propriety of 
our prefent undertaking. Befides, though the in«s 
genious revifer of the edition of 1758 might repair 
the language where it was mod palpably deficient, 
it was impoffible for him to alter the caft and com- 
plexion of the whole. It would (till retain its in- 
equalities, its tamenefs, and heavy march ; its mix- 
ture of idioms, and the irkfome train of far-connected 
periods. Thefe it ftill retains 4 T and,' after all the 
operations it has gone through, remains 

Like fome patchM dog-hole 1 eked with ends of wall ! 

In this view of things, the neceflity of a new tran- 
flation is obvious j . and the hazard does not appear 
to be great. With fuch competitors for the public 
favour, the Cornell has neither glory nor danger at- 
tending it- But the labour and attention neceiTary, 
a6 well to fecure as to obtain that favour, neither are, 
aor ought ^o be lefs : And with whatever fuccefs 
the prefent tranfla tors may be thought to have ex-* 
ecuted their undertaking, they will always at lead 
have the merit of a diligent defire to difcharge this ••• 
public duty faithfully* 

Where the text bf Plutarch appeared to them er- - 
roneous, they have fpared no pains, and neglected nc* 
meansan their power, to rectify it. • 

Senfible that the great fcrt of a tranilator is to 
prevent the peculiarities of his Author's language 
from ftealing into his own, they have been particu- 
larly attentive to this point, and have generally en- 
deavoured to keep their Englifhoxnmixed with Greek. 
At the fame time it muft be obferved, that there is 
J5 5 iw^M&&^ 
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frequently a great fimilarity in the ftruflure of the 
two languages j yet that refembiance in fome in- 
ftances, makes it the more neceflary to guard againfl 
it on the whole. This care is of the greater confe- 
quence, becaufe Plutarch's Lives generally pafs 
through the hands of young people, who ought to 
read their own language in its native purity, un- 
mixed and untainted with the idioms of different 
tongues. For their fakes too, a3 well as for the fake 
of readers of a different chfs, we have omitted fome 
paffages in the text, and have only fignified the omif— 
fion by afterifms. Some, perhaps, may cenfure us~ 
for taking too great a liberty with our Author in this : 
circumftance : However, we muft beg leave in that 
inftance to abide by our own opinion v. and fure we- 
are, that we mould have cenfured no tranflator for 
the fame. Could every things of that kind have 
been omitted, we fhould have been ftill lefs diffatis— 
fied ; but fometimes the chain of the narrative would: 
not admit of it, and the difagreeable pasts were to* 
be got over with as mucfe decency as poffible- 

In the defcriptions of battles, camps, and fieges^ 
it is more than probable that we may fometimes be 
miftaken in the military terms. We have endea- 
voured, however, to be as accurate in this refpeft as 
poffible, and to acquaint ourfelves with this kind of 
knowledge as well as our fituations would permit ; 
but we will not promife the reader that we have al- 
ways fuceeded. Where fomething feemed to have 
fallen out of the text, or where the ellipfis was too 
violent for the forms of our language, we have not 
fcrupled to maintain the tenor of the narrative, or 
the chain of reafon, by ^uch little infertions as ap- 
peared to be ncceffary for the purpofe. Thefe fhort 
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infertions we at firft put between hooks ; but as that 
deformed the page, without anfwering any material 
purpofe, we foon rejc&cd it. 

Such are the liberties we have taken with Plutarch ; : 
and the learned, we flatter ourfelves, will not think 
them too great. Yet there is one more, which, if 
we could have prefumed upon it, would have mad? 
his book infinitely more uniform and agreeable. We 
ofteft wifhed to throw out of the text into the notes 
thofe tedious and digref&ve comments that fpoil the 
beauty and order of his narrative, mortify the ex- - 
pe&ation, frequently, .when it ia moft eflentially in- - 
terefted, and deftroy k the natural influence of his 
(lory, by turning the attention into a different chan- 
nel. What, for inftance, can be more irkfome and 
impertinent, than- a long diflertation on a point of 
natural philofophy ftarting up at the very crifis of 
fome important a&ion ? Every reader of Plutarch 
muft have felt the pain of thefe unfeafonable digref- 
fions ; but we could riot, upon our- own pleafure or 
authority, remove them. - 

In the Notes we have pfofecuted thefe feveral 
intentions. We have endeavoured to bring the , 
Englifti reader acquainted with the Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities ; where Plutarch had omitted any 
thing remarkable in the Lives, to fupply it from 
other authors, and to make his book in fome mea- 
fure a general hiftory of the periods under his pen. 
In the Notes too we have affigned reafons for it, - 
where we have differed from the former tranflators. 

This part of our work is neither wholly bor- 
rowed, nor altogether original. WtaxftDroet w 
B 6 gtavt 
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other annotators offered us any thing to the pur*- 
pofe, we have not fcrupled to make ufe of it ; and, 
to avoid the endlefs trouble of citations, we make 
this acknowledgment once for all. The number 
of original notes the learned reader will find to be 
very confiderable : But there are not fo many notes 
of any kind in the latter part of the work ; becaufe 
the manners and cuftoins, the religious ceremonies, 
laws, ftate-offices, and forms of government, among 
the ancients, being explained in the firft Lives, much, 
did not remain for the bufinefs of information. 

Four of Plutarch's Parallels are fuppofed to be* 
loft :. Thafe of Themiftocks and Camillus ; Pyrrhus •> 
and Marius; Phocioa and Cato* Alexander and. 
Caefax. Thefe Dacier fupp.lies by others of his own:, 
compofition ; but fo different from thofe of Plutarch, 
that they have little right to be. incorporated with his 
Works. 

The neceffary Chronological Tables, together witfc 
Tables of Money, Weights,, and Meafures, and a 
copious Index, have been provided for this tranfla-- 
tion; of which we may truly fay, that it wants no 
other advantages than fuch as the Tranflators had: 
not power to give/ 
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lS, in the progrcfsof life, we firft pafs through fcenes 
of iniocsncci peace, and fancy, and afterwards encoun- 
ter the vices and diforders of fociety ; fo we ihall here 
amufe.ourielves awhile in the peaceful folitude of the phw 
lofopher, .before we proceed to- thofe more animated,' 
but lefs pleating objects he defcribes. 

Nor will: the view of r a philosopher's life be lefs in- 
firuftive than hi* labours, if the latter teacri us how* 
great vices* accompanied with great abilities, may tend 
to the ruin of a itate ;— if they inform* us how Ambition* 
attended with magnanimity, how Avarice directed by po- 
litical fagacity, how Envy and Revenge armed with per- 
fbnal valour and popular fup port, will deftroy the mofl 
{acred. eftablifh men ti>, and break through every barrier of 
human repofe and fafety ; the former will convince as- 
that equanimity is more defirable than the higheft pri* 
vileges of ir.ind, and that the mofldiftinguilhed fituations 
in life, are lefs to be envied than thofe quiet allotments, 
where Science is the fupport of Virtue. 

Pindar and Epaminondas had; long before Plutarch's 
time, redeemed, in fome meafure, the credit of Bceotia, 
and refcued the inhabitants of that country rrom the pro- 
verbial imputation of ftupidity. When Plutarch appeared^ 
he confirmed the reputation it had recovered. He ihewed 
that genius is not the growth of any particular foil ; and, 
that its cultivation requires no peculiar qualities of cli- 
mate. 
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Chaeroffea, a town in Bceotia, between Phocis and* 
Attica, had the honour to give him birth. This place 
was remarkable for nothing but the tamenefs and fervility- 
of its inhabitants, whom Anthony's foldiers made beads 
of burthen* and obliged to carry their corn upon their 
fnoulders to the coaft. As it lay between two feas and- 
was partly (hut up by mountains, the air, of courfe, was- 
heavy, and truly Boeotian. But fituations as little fa- 
voured by nature aa Chseronea, have given birth to the 
greateft men ; of which, the celebrated Locke and many 
others are inftances. 

Plutarch himfelf acknowledges the ftupidity of the 
Boeotians in general; but he imputes it rather to their 
diet than to their air: for, in his Treatffe on Animal 
Food, he intimatesi that a grofs indulgence in that ar- 
ticle, which was ufual with his countrymen, contributes * 
greatly to obfeure the intellectual faculties. 

It is not eafy to afcertain in what year he was born. 
Ruauld places it about the middle of the reign of Clau~ 
dius ; others, towards the end of it. . The following cir- - 
cumftance is- the only -foundation they have for their con* 
je&ures. . 

Plutarch fays, that he fiudied phitofophy under Am> 
monius, at Delphi, when Nero made his progrefs into 
Greece; This, we know,4vas in the twelfth year of that 
Emperor's reign, in the confulfhip of Paulinus Suetonius < 
and Pontius Telefinus, the fecond year of the Olympiad 
211, and the fixty fixth of the Chriftian JSra. Dacier 
obferves, that Plutarch mu ft have been feven teen or eigh- 
teen at lead, when he was- engaged in theabftrufe itudies • 
of philofophy ; and he, therefore, fixes his birth abdut 
five or fix years before the deati; of Claudius* This, how* 
ever, is bare fuppofitioii ; and tnat, in our opinion, not 
of the mo ft probable kind. The youth of Greece ftudied 
under the philofophers very early ; for their works, with 
thole of the poets and rhetoricians, formed their chief: 
cpurfe of difcipline. 

But to determine whether he was* born under the reign 
of Claudius, or in the early part of Nero's reign (which • 
we the rather believe, as he fays himfelf, that he was very - 
young when Nero entered- Gj«ece) ; to make it clearly- 
underftood, whether he liuditd ax De.phi at ten, or at 
eighteen years of age, is ot much lefj confequence, than it 
i? to know by what means, and under what aufpices, he 
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acquired that humane and. rational philosophy which is di- 
ftfngoiihed in his works* 

Ammonius was his preceptor; but of him we know 
little more* than what his-fcholar ha» accidentally let fall 
concerning him. He mentions a Angular inftaoce of his* 
manner of correcting his pugils. " Our mafter," fays he, . 
" havingone day observed that we had indulged ourfelvtfs - 
94 too luxurioufly at dinner, at his afternoon le&ure, or* 
" dered his freedman to give his own fan the difcipline 
" of the whip, in our prefence ; fignifying, at the fame 
94 time, that he fuffcred this punimment, becaufe he 
M could not eat his victuals without fauce. The philo- 
** fopher all the while had his eye upon us, and we knew 
" well for whom this example of punimment was intend* 
"ed." This cir cum fiance (hews, at leaft* that Ammo- 
nius was not of the fchool of Epicurus. . The (everity of- 
of his difcipline, indeed, feems rather of the Stoic caft;^ 
but it is moil probable, that he belonged to the Acade- 
micians; for their fchool, at that time, had the great eft ;: 
reputation in Gveece. 

It was a. happy circumftance in the difcipline of thofe 
Schools, . that the parent only had the power of corporal 
punifhnaent : the rod and. the ferula were fnatched from 
the hand of the petty tyrant : his office alone was to in- 
form the mind: he had no authority to daftardize the 
fpirit : he had no power to extinguifh the generous flame 
of freedom, or to breakdown the noble independency of 
foul, by the flavifh, debating* and degrading application 
of the rod: This mode of punimment in our public fchools 
is one of the worft remains of barbarifm that prevails ■■'" 
among us*. Senfible minds, however volatile and inat- 
tentive in early years* may be drawn to their duty by 
many, means, which (hame, .and fcar-s of a more liberal 
nature than thofe of corporal punimment, will fupply. . 
Where there is but little fenfibility, the effect which that 
mode of punimment produces is not more happy. It de- 
ftroys that Iktle ; though it mould be the firft care and 
labour of the preceptor to increafe it. To beat the body, . 
is to debafe the mind. Nothing fo foon, or fo totally 
aboliihes the fenfe of fhame ; and yet that fenfe is at once 
the bed prefervative of virtue, and the greateft incentive 
to every fpecies of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, .which the ancient mode 
•f the Greek education gave its pupils, visa ta&t t»xV§ 
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aecefc to every branch of philofophical learning. Thef 
did not, like us, employ their youth in the acquifitfon of 
words : they were engaged in purfuirs of a higher nature ; 
in acquiring the knowledge of things. They did not; 
like us, -fpend feven or ten years of fcholaftic labour, in 
making a general acquaintance with two dead languages; 
Thofe years were employed in the ftudy of nature, and in 
gaining the elements of philofophical knowledge from her 
original economy and laws* Hence all that Dacier has 
ebferved concerning the probability of Plutarch's being 
feventeen or eighteen years of age when he ftudied under: 
Ammonius, is. without the lealt weight. 

The way to mathematical and philofophical knowledge 
was, indeed, much more eafy among the ancient Greeks' 
than it can ever be with us. Thofe, and every other 
fcience, are bound- up in terms, which we can never un- 
derftand precifely, till we become acquainted with the 
languages from which they are derived. Plutarch, when 
he learnt the Roman language, which was not till he was 
fomewhat advanced in life, obferved, that he got the? 
knowledge of words from his knowledge of things. But 
we lie under the neceflity of rtverfing his method; an£ 
before we can arrive at the knowledge of things, we mufk ; 
firR: labour to obtain the knowledge of words. 

However, though the Greeks had accefs to fcience • 
without the acquifition of other languages, they were,' 
neverthelefs, fufficiemly attentive to the cultivation of their 
own. Philology, after the mathematics and philofophy/ . 
was one of their principal ltudies; and they applied them-* - 
. (elves confiderably to critical investigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Differ tat ion which Plu-* 
tarch hath given us on the word », engraved on the Tern-* 
pie of Apollo at Delphi. In this tracl he introduces the 
fcholaftic difputes, wherein he makes a principal figure. 
After giving us the various fignifications which others af- 
figned to this word, he adds his own idea of it; and that 
is of fome confequence to us becaufe it (hews us that he 
was not a polytheift. " u, fays he, Thou art; as if it 
" were h h, Tbou art one. 1 mean not in the aggregate 
44 fenfe* as we fay, one army, or one body of men com- 
" pofed of many individuals ; but that which exite di- 
*' ilinclly muft necefTarily be one : and the very idea of 
" Being implies individuality. One b that which is a 

" fittijpl* 
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•^fimple Being, free from mixture and compofirion To 
** be one, therefore, in this fcnfe, is coniifrent only wii-h 
** a nature entire in its ferft principle, and incapable of 
*' alteration or decay," * 

So far we are perfectly fatisfied with Plutarch's creed, 
bat not with his criticifm. To fuppole that the word h 
fliould iignify the exigence of one God only, is to hazard 
too much upon conjecture ; and the whole tenor or the 
Heac ifi) theology makes again!! it. 

Nor can we be better pleafcd with the other interpre- 
tations of this celebrated word. We can never fuppofe, 
that it barely fignified if; intimating thereby, that the bu-- 
finefs of thofe who vifited the temple was inquiry, and 
that they came to aflc the Deity, f fuch events ihould 
come to pa&. This construction is t o much forced; and 
k would do as well, or even better, were the t» interpret- 
ed, if you make larger prefents to the God, if you pay 
the priefh . . : : 

Were not this inscription an object of attention among 
the learned, we ihould not, at this diftant period of time, 
have thought it* worth mentioning, otherwife than as it 
gives us an idea of one branch of Plutarch's education*. 
But, as a iingle word, inferibed on the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, cannot but be matter of curiofity with thoie 
who carry their inquiries into remote antiquity, we IhaH 
not fcruple to. add one more to the other conjectures con- 
cerning it. 

We will fuppofe then,., that the word » was here ufed, 
in the Ionic dialed, for ii£i, I nuijb* This perfectly ex- 
prefled the itate of mind, of all that entered the temple on 
' the bufinefs of confultation ; and it might be no lefs em- 
phatical in- the Greek than Virgil's Qmnquam*0{ was in 
the Latin*. \i we carry this- conjecture farther, and think 
it probable, that this word mighty as the initial word of 
a celebrated line; in the third book: of. the Odyfley, ftand 
there to (igoify the whole line, we (hall reach a degree of 
probability, alraoil bordering on certainty »- The vcrCe we 
allude to is this : 

** O that the Gods would empower me to obtain my 
? wifhesJ" What prayer more proper on. entering the 
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temples of the Gods, particularly with the view of cotf* 
folting them on the events of life. 

If it (hould be thought, that the initial word is ineffi- 
cient to reprefent a whole verfe, we have to anfwer, that 
it was agreeable to the cuitom of the ancients. The/ 
not only conveyed the fevfe of particular verfes by their" 
initial words, but frequently of large paiTagts by the quo* 
tat ion of a fwgJe line, or even of half a line* fome in- 
ftances of which occur in the following Lives. The rea- 
son oi this If- obvious. The works of their bed poet? 
were almoft umverfaHy committed tc*' memory ; and the 
iballefl quotation was fufficient to convey the fenfe of a- 
whole paifage. 

Thefe observations are matters of mere curiofity, in* 
deed ;. but they have had their ufe : for they have natu- 
rally pointed out to us another instance of the excellence-' 
of that education which formed' our young philofopher. 

This was the improvement of the memory, by means 
ofexercife. 

Mr. Locke has joftly, though obvioufly enough, ob* 
ferved, that nothing fb much lengthens this faculty as 
the employment of it. 

The Greek mode of education mufl have had a won. 
derful effect in this cafe. The continual exercife of the 
memory, in laying up the treafares of their poets, the- 
precepts of their p&ilofophers, and the problems of their 
mathematicians* muA have given it that mechanical 
power of retention, which nothing could eafily efcape. 
Thus Pliny * tells- us of a Greek called Charmidasj who 
could repeat from memory the contents of the largeft li- 
brary. - 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this exercife, < 
appear in every part of his works. As the writings of 
poets lived in his memory, they were- ready for ufe and 
application on every appetite occafioiu. They were al- 
ways at hand, either to confirm the fentiments, and juftify 
the principles of his heroes, to fiipport his own, or to il~ 
Iuflrate both. 

• By the aid of a cultivated memory too, he was enabled 
to write a number of cotemporary Lives, and to affign to 
each fuch a portion of bu&nefs in the general tranfaclicns 

of 

• Hift. Nat.lib. vii. cap. 24* 
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of the times* as might be Efficient to delineate the cha» 
rafter, without repeated details of • the fame actions and 
ncgociatiuns. This made a very difficult part of his work ; 
and he acquitted himfelf here with g r eat management and . 
addrefs. . Sometimes, .indeed* he has repeated the fame - 
circum (lances in cotemporary lives; but it was hardly. 
avoidable. The greats wonder is, that he has done it k> 
feldom. 

But though as improved memory might, in this refpedl*, 
be of fervice to him, as undoubtedly it was, there were 
others in which it was rather a oifadvantage. By trailing 
too much to u» he has fallen into inaccuraore* and incon-- 
fiftencies, where. rte was profefledly drawing from prece- 
ding writers; and we have often been obliged to rrdlify 
his midakes, by confuking thofe authors, becaufe he 
would not be at the pains to confult them himfelf. . 

If Plutarch might properly be faid ta belong to any fecV 
of philofophers, his education,. the rationality of his prin- 
ciples, and the mode fly of his do&rines, would in :line 
us to places him with the latter academy. At, lead, when 
he left his mailer Ammonius, and came into fociety, it i*. 
more than probable, that he ranked particularly with that 

fea. . 

His writings, . however, . farnifh us with . many reafons 
for thinking, that he afterwards became a citizen of the 
philotbphical world; He appears to have examined every 
feci: with a calm a>nd unprejudiced attention ; , to have fe- 
lecled what he found of ufe for the purpofes of virtue and 
happinefs ; and ta have left the reft for the portion of 
thofe whofe narrownefsof mind, could think either fcience 
or felicity confined to any denomination of men. 

From the Academicians -he took their modefty of opi- 
nion, and left them their original fcepticifm : he borrowed ; 
their' rational theology^ and gave up to them,, in a great 
meafure, their metaphyseal refinements, together with their 
vain, though feduftive, enthufiafm. 

With the Peripatetics* he walked ia fearch of. natural 
Science* and of logic; but, fatisfied with whatever prac- 
tical knowledge might be acquired, he left them- to dream 
over the hypothetical part of the former, and to chafe the: 
,fhadows of reafon through the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics, he was indebted for the belief of a par- 
ticular Exavidence; buthe could not.enter into, their idea, 
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of future rewards and punifh^ents. He knew not how*' 
to reconcile the prefent ape.xy of the > uprerrse Being witft 
his jud cwil character hereafter; though Tlieodorct tells' 
o?, rhat he had heard of 'the Chrirtian religion, and in- 
serted feveral ot its mytleries in his w«.rks*. From the 
Stoics too, he borrowed the do&rine of fortitude: but he 
rejected the unnatural foundatkm on which they erected • 
that v rtue. He went back to Socraxes for principles 
whereon to reft- it. 

With the Epicureans he does not fee m to have had : 
much intercourse, though the accommodating philofophy 
of Ariftippus entered frequently into his politics, and ' 
fometimes into the general economy of his life. In the' 
little flates of Greece that philofophy had not much to * 
do ; bttjt had it been adopted in the more violerjt mea- 
fu*es of the Roman Adminiftration, our celebrated bio- 
grapher would not have had fuch fcenes of blood and 
ruin to defcribe ; for emulation, prejudice, and oppofi- 
tion, upon whatever principles they might plead their apo~ 
logy, firft ftruck out the fire that laid the Commonwealth 
in afhes. If Plutarch borrowed any thing more from 
Epicurus, it was his rational idea of "enjoyment. That 
fuch was his idea, it is more than probable; for it is ; 
impoflible to believe the tales that the Heathen bigots have 
told of him, or to fuppofe that the cultivated mind of a • 
philofopher fhould purfue its happinefs out of the tem- 
perate order of nature. His irreligious opinions he left 
to him, as he had left to the other fedts their yanities and * 
abfardities.. 

But when we bring hrm to the fchool of Pythagoras*- 
what idea fhall we entertain of him ? Shall we confider 
him any longer as an Academician, or as a citizen of the 
philofophical world? Naturally benevolent and humane* 
he finds a fyftem of divinity and philofophy perfectly* 
adapted to his natural fentiments* The whole animal 
creation he had originally looked upon with an inftinclive 
tendernefs ; but when the amiable Pythagoras, the pried 
of Nature, in defence of the* common privileges of her 
creatures, had called religion into their caufe ;^-when he 
fought to foften the cruelty that man had exercifed again fif 
them, by the honeft act of infinuating the doctrine of 

tranfmig ration* 

- * Nothing of Plutarch's is now extant, from which we can infer*. 
that he. was acquainted with the Chriftian tcYv^oiu 
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'tranfnaigration, how could th<* humane and benevolent 
Plutarch refufe to ferve under this prieit of Nature ? It 
was impoflible. He adopted the dottrine of*the Me- 
tempfychofis. He en ercd into the merciful fcheme of 
Pythagoras, and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the 
human fpecies, bv appealing to the felfifh qualities of 
their nature, by fubduing their pride, and exciting their 
fympathy, while he (hewed them that their future exiilence 
might be the rendition of a reptile. 

This fpirit and diipdiuion break ftrongly from him in 

his observations on the elder Cato. And as nothing can 

exhibit a more lively pidlure of him. than thefe paintings 

, of his own, we (hall not fcruple to introduce them here : 

• " For m) part, 1 cannot but charge his ufing his fervants 

-* c like fo many beads of burthen, and turning them off, 

•*' or felling them when they grew old, to the account of 

•*' a mean and ungenerous fpirit, which thinks that the 

4( fole tie between man and man is intereft or neceflity. 

" Bm goodnefs mov es in a'larger fphere than juflice. The 

" obligations of law and equity reach only to mankind, 

•' but kindnefs and beneficence mould be extended to 

" creatures of every fpecies ; and thefe (till flow from 

" the bieaft of a well-natured man, as dreams that iflue 

" from the living fountain. A good man will take care 

' *' of his horfes and dogs, not only while they are young, 

"'but when old .and paft fervice. Thus the people of 

* c Athens, when tlrey had finiftied the Temple called 

"Hecatompedon, fet at liberty the beads of barthen that 

" had been chiefly employed in the work, fufFering them 

■-•' to pafture at large, free from any other ftrrvice. Jt is 

" faid, that one of thefe afterwards came of its own ac- 

*' cord to work, and putting itfelf at the head of the la- 

•*■ bouring cattle, marched before them to the citadel. 

€t This plcafed the people, and they made a decree, that 

" it fbould be kept at the public charge fo long as it 

u lived. The graves of Cimori's mares, with which he 

•' thrice conquered at the Olympic games, are ftill to be 

" feen near his own tomb. Many have (hewn particular 

4t marks of regard, in burying the dogs which they had 

••' chcriftied and been fond of; and amongft the reft, 

*' Xantippus of old, whofe dog fwam by the fide of his 

*' galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were forced to 

"abandon their city, and was afterwards buried by him 

" upon a promontory, which to this day is called the 

3 "Tk>£* 
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**« Dog's Grave. We certainly ought not to treat living; 
« creatures like (hoes or houfehold goods, which, when 
" worn out with* ufe, we throw away ; and were it only 
«« to learn benevolence to human kind, we mould be 
V merciful to other creatures. For my own part, I would 
«* not fell even an old ox that had laboured for me ; much 
*' lefs would I remove, for the fake of a little money, a mam 
*< grown old in my fervice, from his ufual lodgings and . 
" diet : ■ for to him, poor man ! it would be as bad as 
*< banifhment, fince he could be of no more ufe to the 
«' buyer than he was to the feller. But Cato, as if he 
" took a pride in thefe things, tells as, that when con- 
*' ful, he left his war-horfe in Spain, to fave the public 
" the charge of his conveyance. Whether fuch things as 
" thefe are in fiances of greatnefs or litdenefs of ' foul, let 
, 4 « the reader "judge for himfelf." 

What an amiable idea of our benevolent phflofopher ! 
How worthy the inftru&ions of the pried of Nature! 
How honourable to that geat matter of truth and univer- 
fal fcience, whofe fentiments were decifive in every doubt- 
ful matter, and whofe maxims were received with filent 
<onviclion * ! 
. Wherefore mould we wonder to find Plutarch more 
particularly attached to the opinions of this great man ? 
Whether we con fide r the immenfity of his erudition, or 
the benevolence of his fyftenv, the motives for that at- 
tachment were equally powerful. Pythagoras had colfe&ed 
all the flores of human learning, and had reduced them 
into one rational and ufe ful body of fcience. Like our 
glorious Bacon, he led Philofophy forth from the jargon 
of Schools, and the fopperies of feels.- He made her 
what (he was originally designed to be, the handmaid of 
Nature ; friendly to her creatures, and faithful to her 
laws. Whatever knowledge could be gained by human 
induftry, by the mod extenfive inquiry and observation, 
he had every means and opportunity to obtain. The 

J metis of Egypt unfolded to him their myfteries and their 
earning : they led him through the records of the re* 
moteft antiquity, and opened all thofe (lores of fcience 
that had been amafling through a multitude of ages. The 
Magi of Perfia co-operated with the priefts of Egypt in 
the inftrudlion of this wonderful philofopher. They 

taught 

* VaU Max. lib. viii. cap. 15. 
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<aaght Kim thofc higher parts of fcience, by which the/ 
were themfeives fo much diftinguiihed, aftronomy and 
• the fyftem of the univerfe. The laws of moral life, and 
the institutions of civil focieties, with their feveral excel- 
lencies and defects, he learnt from the various dates and 
^flabliftimentsof Greece. Thus accompliihed, when he 
xame to difpute in the Olympic contefts, he was confi- 
.dered as a prodigy of wifdom and learning; but when 
the choice of his tide was left to him, he mode illy de- 
clined the appellation of a *wije man, and was contended 
( only to be called a lever of wifdom*. 

Shall not Plutarch then meet with all imaginable in* 
,-dulgence, if, in his veneration for this great man, he 
-not only adopted the nobler parts of his philofophy, but 
(what be Jiad avoided with regard to the other lefts) fol- 
lowed him too in his errors ? Such, in particular, was his 
xlo&rineof dreams; to which our biographer, v/emuft 
,confefs, has paid too much attention. Yet abfolutely to 
condemn him for this, would, perhaps, be hazarding as 
<,much as totally to defend him. We muft acknowledge* 
with the elder Pliny , Sitxemplis agatur, pro/ "e/ft par iafant\ ; 
<or, in the language of honeft Sir Roger de Coverley, 
•■*« Much maybe faid on both fides." However, if Pliny, 
whofe complaifance for the credit of the marvellous in 
particular was very great, could be doubtful about this 
matter* we of little faith may be allowed to be more fo. 
Yet Plutarch, in his Treatife on Oracles, has maintained 
his doclrine by inch powerful Teftimonies, that if any re- 
gard is to be paid to his veracity, fome attention (hould 
be given to his opinion. We {hall therefore leave the 
point, where Mr. Addifon thought proper to leave a more 
improbable do&rine, in fufpence. 

When Zeno confulted the oracle in what manner he 
{hould live, the anfwer was, that he (hould inquire of the 
/dead, Affiduous and indefatigable application to reading 
made a considerable part -of the Greek education; and in 
this our biographer items to have exerted the greateft 
induftry. The number of books he has quoted, to which 
he has referred, and from which he has written, ieems 
almoft incredible, when it is confidered, that the art of 
printing was not known in his time, and .that the pur- 
ychafe of manufcripts was difficult and dear. 

His 

• VaL Max. lib. rlii, *ap, 7. f Hilt.ttaU UVx» WM V 
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His family, indeed, was not without wealth. In tiff . 
Sympoihcs, he tells us, that it was ancient in Chaervnea; 
and that his ancefh rs had been inverted with the moft 
confid^raMe ofiices in the magiitracy. He mentions in 
particular his great-giandfather Nicarchu*, whom he had 
the happinefs of knowing ; and relates, from his autho- 
rity, the misfortunes of his fellow- citizens, under the fe- 
vere difcipline of Anthony's foldiers. 

His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man oF 

freat eloquence, and of a brilliant imagination. He was 
iftinguifhed by his merit as a convivial companion ; and 
was one of thofe happy mortals, who, when they fieri tice 
to Bacchus, are favoured by Mercury His good humour 
and pleafantry increased with his cups ; and he ufed to 
fay, that wine had the fame effect upn him, that fire has 
on incenfe, which caufes the fineft and richeit eflencesto 
evaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned His father likewife ; bat has 
not given us his name in any of thofe writings that are 
come down to us. However, he has borne honourable 
tefHmony to his memory ; for he tells us, that he was a 
learned and a virtuous man, well acquainted with the 
philofophy and theology of his time, and converfanc with 
the works of the Poets. Plutarch, in his Political Pre- 
cepts, mentions an inftance of his father's difcretion, 
which does him great honour. " Iremember," .fays he> 
" that 1 was.fent, when a very young man, along with 
* € another citizen of Chaeronea, on an embaffy to the 
" proconful. My colleague being, by Tome accident, 
" obliged to flop in -the way, I proceeded without him, 
" and executed our coinmilTion. 'Upon my return to 
" Chaeronea, when I was to give an account in public 
" of my negociatipn, my father *ook me afide, and faid, 
" My fon, take care that in the account you are about 
"to give, you do not mention yourieU diftlittly, but 
*' jointly .with your colleague. Say not, 1 went, 1 fpoke 9 
" I executed £ but we aueut, nwjpake, <we executed. Thus* 
" though, your colleague was incapable of atteriding you, 
0< he, will fliare in the honour of your fuccefs, as well as 
" in that of your appointment ; and you will avoid thac 
•' envy which neceiTarily follows all arrogated merit." 

PlotarcTi had two brothers, whofe names' were Timon , 
and Lamprias. Thefe were his affociates in ftudy and 
amufement ; and he always fpeaks of them with pleafur^e 
(*• d» *7J?4-J and 
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jbkI affe&ion. Of Timon in particular he fays, tc Though 
ic Fortune has, on many occauons, been favourable to 
'" me, yet -I have no obligations to her fo great as the 
r< enjoyment of my brother f imon's invariable friendlhip 
" and kindnefs." Lamprias too he mentions as inherit- 
ing the Kvely difpofttion and good-humour of his grand* 
.father, who bore the fame name. 

Some writers have aflerted, that Plutarch pafled into 
Egypt, Others allege, that there is no authority for 
.that aflertion : and it is true, that we have no written 
record concerning it. Neverthelefs, we incline to be- 
lieve, that he did travel into that country ; and we found 
our opinion on the following reafons. In the firit place, 
this tour was a part of liberal education among the 
^Greeks; and Plutarch, being defcended from a family of 
diftihdtion, was therefore likely to enjoy fuoh a privilege. 
In the next place, his treatife of Ifis and Ofiris, ihews that 
he had a more than common knowledge of the religious 
^nyfteries of the Egyptians ; and it is therefore highly 
probable, that he obtained this knowledge by being con- 
<vef fant amongft them. To have written a treatife on fo 
abftrufe a fdbjeel, without fome more eminent advantages 
than other writers might afford 1dm, could not have been 
agreeable to the genius, or confiftent with the modefly of 
.Plutarch* 

However, iuppofing it doubtful whether he pafled into 
Egypt, there is' no doubt at all that he travelled into 
Italy. Upon what occafion he vifited that country, it is 
not quite fo certain ; but he probably went to Rome, in 
a public capacity, on the bufinefs of the Chaeroneans. 
For, in the life of Demofthenes, he tells us, that he had 
no leifure in his journey to Italy, to learn the Latin lan- 
guage, on the account of public bufinefs. 

As the paffage here referred to affords us further matter 
bf (peculation for the life of Plutarch, we fhall give it as 
we find it. " An author who would write a hiltory of 
" events which happened in a foreign country, and can- 
*' not be come at. in his own, as he has his materials to 
*. c colled from a variety of books, difperfed in different 
*.' libraries, his firft care fhould be to take up his refi- 
*' dence in fome populous town which has an ambition 
" for literature. There he will meet with many curious 
" and valuable books; and the particulars that are want- 
* c ing in writers he may, upon inquiry, bs fuwWfcd. V\\2k % 

y&mf, C <JV| 
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f< by thofe who have laid them up in the faithful repofi- 
" tory of memory. This will prevent his work from be- 
* f ing defective in any material point. As to myfelf, J 
*• live in a little town ; and I choofe to live there, left it 
" fhould become ftill lefs. When I was in Rome, and 
4t other parts of Italy, I had not leifure to ftudy the Latin 
* c tongue, on account of the public commilTions with 
" which I was charged, and the number of people who 
f( came to be instructed by me in philofophy. It was 
" not, therefore, till a late period in life that I began to 
" read the Roman authors." 

From this Ihort account we may collet, with tolerable 
certainty, the following circumitances : 

In the firft plauce",. Plutarch tells us, that while he was 
refident in Rome, public bufineis and lectures in philofo- 
phy left Jiim no time for learning the Latin language ; 
and yet, a little before, he*had obferved, that thofe who 
write a hiitory of foreign characters and events, ought to 
"be converfant with the fciftorians of that,country where 
•the character exifted, and the fcene is laid : but he ac- 
knowledges, that he did not learn the Latin language till 
he was late in'life, becaufe, when at Rome, he had not 
time for that purpofe. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that he wrote. his Morajs 
at Rome, and his Lives at Choeronea. For the compofi- 
tion of the former, .the knowledge of the Roman language 
was not neceflary : the Greek tongue was then generally 
underftood in Rome j and he had no neceffity fpr making 
ufe of any other, when he delivered his lectures 6f phi- 
lofophy to the people. Thofe- lectures, it is more than 
probable, made up that collection o£ Morals which is 
come down to us. 

Though he could not avail himfelf of the Roman hif- 
.torians, in the great purpofe of writing his Lives, for 
want of a competent acquaintance with the language \n 
which they wrote; yet, by converging with the principal 
citizens in the Greek tongue, he muft Save collected many 
eflential circumftances, and anecdotes of characters and 
events, that promoted his defign, and enriched the plan 
of his work. The treafures he acquired of this kind he 
fecured by means of a common-place book, which he 
conftantly carried about with him : and as it appears that 
he was at Rome, and in other parts of Italy, from the 
beginning of Vefpafian's reign to the end of Trajan's, he 

mult 
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muft have had fufEcient time and opportunity to procure 
materials of every kind ; for this was a period of alraoft 
forty years. 

We fhall the more readily enter into the belief that 
Plutarch collected his materials chiefly from converfation, 
when we confide r in what manner, and on what fubje&s, 
the ancients ufed to eonverfe. The difcourfe of people 
of education and diftin&ion in thofe days was fomewhat 
.different from that of ours. It was not on the powers 
or pedigree of a horfe : it was not on a match of travel- 
ling between geefe and turkies ; it was .not on a race of 
maggots, darted againft each other on tjie table, when 
they firftcame to day-light from the fheil of a filbert : it 
was not by what part you may fufpend a fpaniel the 
Jongelt without making him whine : it was not on the 
exquifite fine fie, and the higheft manoeuvres of play. The 
old Romans had no ambition for attainments, of this na- 
ture. They jiad no fuch mafters in fc'.ence asj^eber and 
Hoyie. The tafte of their day did not.run £b high. The 
powers of poetry and philofophy, the (economy of human 
life and manners, the cultivation of the intelle&ual facul- 
ties, the enlargement of the mind, hiitorical and political 

.difcufiions on the«events of their country; — thefe, and 
fuch fubje&s as thefe, made the principal part of their 

, conversation. Of this Plutarch has given us. at, once a 
proof and a fpecimen, in what he calls his Sympojiacs,, 
or, as our Sclden calls it, his Table-Talk. From, fuch 

.conventions as thefe, then, we cannot wonder that he 
was able to collect fuch treasures as were neceflary, for the 
maintenance of his biographical undertaking. 

In the fequel of the laft quoted pafiage, we find another 
argumejit, which confirms. u& in the opinion that Plutarch's 
knowledge of the Roman hiflory was chiefly of colloquial 
acquifition. " My method of learning the Roman Jan- 
" guage, fays he, may feem ftrange ; and yet it is. very 
€e true. I did not fo much gain the knowledge of things 
*' by the words,, as woods' by the knowledge I had of 
" things." This plainly implies, that he was previoulLy 
acquainted with the events defcrjbed in the language he 
was learning. 

It muft.be owned that the Roman Hiflory had been 

. already .written in Greek by Pojybius ; and that, indeed* 

. fomewhat invalidates the lad -mentioned argument. Ne- 
v^rthelefs, it has frill fufficient evidence for Vte iamotv% 
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'.^There are a thoufand circumftances in Plutarch's Live$, 
which could not be collected from Polybius ; and it is 

.clear to us, that he did not make much ufe of his Latin 
reading. 

He acknowledges that he did not apply himfelf to the 

.acquifition of that language till he was far advanced in 
life : poffibly it might be about the latter part of the reign 
of Trajan, whofe kind dtfpofition towards his country, 

-rendered the weight of public and political biifmefs eafy 
to him. 

But whenever ie might begin to learn the language of 
Rome, it is certain that he made no great progrefs in 
it. This appears as well from the little comments he 
has occafionally given us on certain Latin words, as from 
fomfe paflages in his Lives, where he has profeffedry "fol- 
lowed the Latin hiftorians, and yet followed th/m in an 
uncertain and. erroneous manner. 

That he wrote the Lives of Demofthehes and Cicero at 

•Chaeronea, it is clear from his own account ; and it is 
more than probable too, that the reft of his Lives wefe 
written in that retirement ; for if, while he was at Rome, 

.ie could fcarcely find time to learn the language, it is 
hardly to be fuppofed that he could do more than lay *ip 
materials for compofition. 

A circumftance arifes here, which Confirms to us an 
opinion we have long entertained, that the Book ..of 
Apophthegms, which is faid to have been written by Plu- 
tarch, is really not his wox}?. This book is dedicated to 
Trajan ; and the dedicator, a/Turning the name and cha- 
racter of Plutarch, fays, he had, before this, written 
the Lives of illuftrious men : but Plutarch wrote thofe 
Lives at Chzeronea ; and he did not retire to Chacronea 
till after the death of Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others were neceffary, to 
Ihew that this work was fuppofitious. For, in this dedi- 

; cation to Trajan, hat the leaft mention is made of Plu- 
tarch's having been his preceptor, of his being raifed by 
him to the confular dignity, or of his being appointed 
governor of Illvria. Dacier, obferving this, has drawn 
a wrong conclufion from it, and, contrary to the aflertion 
of Suidas, will have it, that tlutarch was neither precep- 
tor to Trajan, nor honoured with arty appointments un- 
der him. Had it occurred to him that the Book of Apoph- 

Jthegms could not be Pltttych's book, but that it was 
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Merely an extract made from his real works, by fome in- 
duftrious grammarian, he would not have been under the ' 
neceflity of hazarding fomuchagainilthe received opinion 
of jiis connections with Trajan ; nor would he have- 
foujiid it neceffary to allow fo little credit to his letter ad- 
drefled to that emperor> which we have upon record. • 
The letter is as follows ; : 

Plutarch to Trajan.' 
** 4 1 AM fenfible that you fought not the empire*' 
" Your natural modefty would not fuffer you to apply 
4< for a diftin&ion to which you were always entitled by 
49 the excellency of your manners. That modefty, how* 
44 ever, makes you ftill more worthy of thofe honours : 
44 yon had n& ambition to folicit. Should your future 
44 government prove in any degree anfwerable to your 
44 former merit, I fhall have reafon to congratulate both 
44 your virtue and my own good fortune on this great 
44 event. But if otherwife, you have expofed yourfelf to - 
** danger, and me to obloquy ; for Rome will never en- 
44 dure an emperor unworthy, of her ; and the faults of 
44 the fcholar will be imputed to the matter : Seneca is 
44 reproached, and his fame ftill fuffers for the vices of 
•• Nero : the reputation of Quintilian is hurt by the ill 
44 conduct of his fcholar*; and even Socrates is accufed 
** of negligence in the education of Alcibiades. Of you** ^ 
44 however, I have better hopes, and flatter myfelf that 
" your adminiftration will do honour to your virtues* 
44 Only continue to be what you are. Let your govern* 
44 ment commence in- your breafti and lay the founda- 
44 tion of it in the command of your paflions. If yo* 
*' make virtue the rule of your conduct, and the end of 
•* your actions, every thing will proceed in harmony and 
44 order. I have explained to you the fpirit of thofe laws 
44 and confutations that were eftablifhed by your pre- 
44 decefTors ; and you have nothing to do but to carry 
44 them into execution. If this fhould be the caie, I 
€€ fhall have the glory of having formed an emperor to 
* 4 virtue; but if otherwife, let tnis letter remain a tefti- 
44 mony with fucceeding ages, that you did not ruin the 
44 Roman empire under pretence of the couniels or the 
44 authority of Plutarch." 

Why Dacier fhould think that this letter is neither 
■worthy of thepen, nor written in the manner oi WuXwV, 
C 3 \^ 
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it is not eafy to conceive ; for it has all the fpirit, the 
manly freedom, and the fentimental turn of that phi- 
lofopher. 

We fhall find it no very difficult matter to account for 
his connections with Trajan, if we attend to the manner 
in which he lived, and to the reception he met with in 
Rome. During his reiidence in that city, his houfe was 
the refort of the principal citizens. All that were dif- 
tinguifhed by their rank, tafte, learning, or politenefs, 
fought his converfation, and attended his lectures*. The. 
ftudy of the Greek language and philofophy was, at that 
time, the grea Left pursuits of the Roman nobility, and even, 
the emperors honoured the moil celebrated profeflbrs with, 
their prefence and fupport. Plutarch, in his Treatife on. 
Cnriofity, has introduced a circumftance, which places. 
the attention that was paid to his lectures in a very ftrong 
light. " It once happened," fays he„ " that when. I was. 
*• fpeaking in public at Rome, Arulenus Rufticus, the. 
'* fame whom Domitian, through envy of his growing. 
*' reputation, afterwards put to death, was one of my 
** hearers. When I was in the middle of my difcourfe,. 
" a foldier came in, and brought him a letter from the. 
€t emperor. Upon this, there was a general filence. 
4< through the audience, and I flopped to give him time, 
€< to perufe this letter; but he would not fuffer it; nor 
<( did he open the letter till I had finifhed my lecture,. 
" and the audience was difperfed." 

To uaderftand the importance of this compliment, it. 
will be necefTary to confider the quality and character of 
the perfon who paid it. Arulenus was one of the great eft 
men in Rome ; diftinguifhed as well by the luftre of his. 
family, as by an honourable ambition and thirfl of glory*. 
He was tribune of the people when Jtfero caufed Paetus 
and Soranus to be capitally condemned by a decree of the 
{enate. When Soranus was deliberating with his friends,, 
whether he mould attempt or give up his defence, Aru- 
lenus had the fpirit to propofe an oppofition to the de- 
cree of the fenate, in his capacity of tribune; and he 
would have carried it into execution, had he not been, 
over-ruled by Psetus, who remonilrated, that by fuch a 
meafure he would deftroy himfelf, without the fat is faction 
of ferving his friend. He was afterwards praetor under 
Vitellius, whofe interefts he followed with the greateft 
fidelity. But his fpirit and magnanimity do him the- 
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greateft honour, in that eulogy which he wrote on Pietus 
and Helvidius Prifcus. His whole conduct was regulated 
by the precepts of philofophy ; and the refpeft he (hewed 
to Plutarch oh this occafion was a proof of his attach- 
ment to it. Such was the man who poftponed the letter 
of a prince to the lecture of a phiiofopher. 

But Plutarch was not only treated with general marks 
of difrin&ion by the fupcrior people iri Rome; he had 
particular and very refpeftable friendfhips. Soflius Se- - 
necio, who was four times conful, once under Nerva, 
and thrice under Trajan", was his moft intimate friend. - 
To him he addrefles his Lives, except that of Aratus, 
which is inferibed to Poryerates' of Sycion, the grandfon 
of Aratus. WithScnecio he not pnry lived in the ftri&euY 
friendfhip whilft he was in Rome, but correfponded with 
him after he retired to Greece. And is it not c.ify to be- 
lieve, that through the irtflereft of this zealous and power- 
ful friend, Plutarch" might not" only be appointed tutor " 
to Trajan,- but'be advanced likewife to the confular dig-' 
nity ? When- we confider Plutarch's eminence in Rome 
as a teacher of philofophy, nothing can be more probable- 
than the former : when we remember the confular in- 
tereftof Senecio under Trajan, and his diftinguiihed re- 
gard for Plutarch, nothing can be more likely than the 
latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to fuch a virtuous ' 
prince as Trajan> is fo important a point in the life of 
Plutarch, that it muft not haftily be given up. Suidas* 
has aflerted k. The letter above quoted, if it be, as we 
have no doubt of its being, the genuine composition of 
Plutarch, has confirmed it. Petrarch has maintained it. 
Dacier only has doubted, or «rather denied it. But upon 
what evidence has he grounded his opinion ? Plutarch,- 
he fays, was but three or four years older than Trajan, 
and therefore was unfit to be his preceptor in philofophy* 
Now let us inquire into the force of this argument. 
Trajan fpent the early part of his life in arms : Plutarch 
in the ftudy of the fciences. When that prince applied 
himfelf to literary purfuits, he was fomewhat advanced 
in life : Plutarch muft have been more fo. And why a 
man of icience (hould be an unfit preceptor in philofophy 
to a military man, though no more than four years older, 
the reafon, we apprehend, will be fomewhat difficult to 
discover. 

C 4. Tta&i*-- 
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Dacier, moreover, is reduced to a petitio principle whw 
he fays that Plutarch was only four years older than Tra- 
jan : for we have £ben that it is impoflible to afcertain 
the time of Plutarch's birth; and the date- which Dacier 
affigns it is purely conjectural : We will therefore con- 
clude, with thofe learned men who have formerly allowed 
Plutarch the honour of being preceptor to Trajan, that 
he certainly was fo. There is little doubt that they 
grounded their affertions upon proper authority, and, 
indeed* the infernal evidence arifine from the nature and 
effects of that education, which did equal honour, to the 
fcholar and to the mailer, comas in aid of the argument. 

Some chronologers have taken upon them to alcertain^ 
the time when Plutarch's reputation was eftablifhed in 
Rome* Peter of Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Nero, in the confulate of Capito and 
Rufus : " Lucian," fays he, " was, at this time, in great 
" reputation amongft the Romans ; and Mufonius and 
" Plutarch were well known." Eufebius brings it one 
year lower, and tells us> that, in the fourteenth year of 
Nero's reign, Mufonius and Plutarch were in great re- 
putation. Boththefe writers are palpably mrftakerr. We 
.have feen, that, in the twelfth year of Nero, Plutarch 
was yet at fchool under Ammonius ; and it is not very 
probable that a fchool-boy fhould be celebrated as a phi- 
lofopher in Rome, within a year or two after*. Indeed* 
Eufebius contradicts himfelf; for, on another occafion, 
he places htm in the reign of Adrian, the third year of 
the olympiad 224, of the ChrilHan sera 120 : "In this 
" year, fays he, the philofophers Plutarch of Chaeronea, 
gt Sextus, and Agathobulus* flouriftied." Thus he car- 
vies him as much too low, as he had before placed him 
too high. It is certain, that he firft grew into reputation 
under the reign of Vefpaiian, and that his philofophical 
feme was' eltaoiiihed in the time of Trajan. 

It feems that the Greek and Latin writers of thofe 
times were either little acguainted with each other's, 
works, or that there were iome literary jealoufies and 
animoiities between them. When Plutarch flourifhed, 
there were feveral cotcmporary writers of diftinguifhed 
abilities ; Perfeus, Lucan, Silins Italicus, Valerius Flac-* 
cus, the younger Pliny, Solinus, Martial, Quintilian, 
and many more. Yet none of thofe have made the leaft 
mention of him. Was this envy? or was it Roman pride? 
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Poflibly, they could not bear that a Greek fophift, a na- 
tive of fuch a contemptible town as Chxronea, lhould 
enjoy the palm of literary praife in-'Rome. It mull be 
obierved, at the fame time, that the principal Roman ■» 
writers had conceived a jealoufy of the Greek philofo- 
phers, which was very prevailing in that age. Of this 
we find a ftrong tcftimony in the elder Pliny, where, 
freaking of Cato the Cenibr's difapp roving and difmif- 
iing the Grecian orators, and of the younger Cato's 
bringing in triumph a fophiii from Greece, he exclaims 
in teems, that . fignified contempt, quanta morum comma* 
tatiaf 

However/. to be undiftinguifhed l>y the encomiums of 
cotemporary writers, was by no means a thing peculiar 
to Plutarch. It has been, and ftill is, the fate of fuperior 
genius, to be.beheld either with the fiient or abufive envy. 
It makes its way like the fun, which we look upon with 
pain, unlefs fomething panes over him that obicures his 
glory. We then view with .eagernefs the fhadow, the.. 
cloud, or the fpot, and are pleated with wl^at eclipfes the 
brightnefs we otherwife cannot bear* 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found " Envy 
* c never conquered but by death," his manes have been 
appeafed by the ampieft atonements. Amongft the many 
that Jiave done honour to his memory, the following , 
eulogiums deferve to be recorded. 
; ' Au hvs Gf. l l i u s compliments him with the higheft ~ 
AMUn&ionin fciencc •. 

Taurus, quoted by Gellius, calls him a man of the 
moll confummate learning and wifdom f . 

Eusebius places him at the head of the. Greek phi- 
lofophersj. % 

Sard i an its, in his Preface to the Lives of the Philo« 
phers, calls him the. mofl divine Plutarch, the beauty and 
Jarmony pf philofophy ► 

Petrarch, in his moral writings, frequently diftin- 
guifties him by the title of the jjreat Plutarch. 

Honour has been done to him like wife by Origen, . 
Himerius the Sophift, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, Pho- 
bias, Xiphilinus, Joannes, Saliiberienfis, Vittorius, Lip. 
C s fius, , 

• A. Gellius, lib. It. cap.. 7. f Gefl. fib. L cap. »6# J £ufeb* . 
Tntp. lib. in. init* . 
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fios,.and Agathias,iathe epigram which is thus tranflated. 
by Dry ten i. 

Chaeronean Plutarch, to thy cteathlcfs praift 
Does martial Rome this grateful Aatuc raife ; 
Becaufe both Greece and (he thy fame have (har'df t 
Their heroes written* and their lives compar'd. 
But thouthyfelf could'ft never write thy own : 
TheirLves have parallels, but thine has none.. 

But this is perfectly extravagant. We axe much better? 
pleafed with the Greek, verfes of the honeft metropolitan *. 
under Conftantine Monomachus. They dcierve . to. . ba 
ttanflated. 

Lord of that light, that living power, to five*. 

Mfhich her loft fons no Heathen Science gave j 

If aught of thefe thy mercy means to fpare, 

Yield Plato, Lord,— yield Plvtahc« to my prayer*. 

Led by no grace, no new come* lion -wrought* ~ 

They felt thy own divinity of thought. ■„ 

That grace exerted, fpare .the.. pat tial rod: . 

The laft, beft witnefs fc .thaxibou act their God ! I 

Theodore Gaza, who waaa man of considerable le'arn- 
ing, and a great reviver of letters, had a particular at- - 
tachment to our biographer, Whea he . was afked, in-, 
cafe of a general deftruction of books, what author he • 
would wiih to fave from the ruin, hfe anfwered Plutarch^ „ 
He confidered his hiiiorical and * philofophical writings . 
as the molt beneficial to fociety, and>of courfe, the beft 
fubftitute for all other books. 

Were it neceffary to produce further fuffrages for the). : 
merit of Plutarch, it would be fufficient to fay, that he 
has been praifed by Montaign, St. JLvremond and Mon- 
tefquieu, the belt critics and the ableft writers of their . 
time. 

After receiving; the moil diftinguifhed honours that a ; 
'philofopher could enjoy; after the god-like office of 
teaching wifdom and goodnefs to the metropolis of the 
world ; after having fbrmed an emperor to virtue ; and 
after beholding the efFedts of his precepts in the happi- . 
nefs of human kind; Plutarch retired to his native 
country. The death of his illuftrious prince and pupil, 
to a man of his feniibility, mull have rendered Rome eyen 
• painfuU 
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painful ; for whatever influence philofophy may have on ^ 
the cultivation of the mind, we find that it has very lit- •" 
tie power over the interefts of the heart. 

It mud have been in the decline of life that Plutarch 
retired to Chaeronea. But though he withdrew from the . 
bufier fcenes of the world, he fled not to an unprofitable 
or inactive folitude. In that retirement he formed the 
great work for which he had fo long been preparing ma- 
terials, his Lives of Uluflrious Men; a work which, as ■' 
Scalige* fays, nonfolumfuk in manibus bominum, at etiam . 
humanigfiruris. mtoiar.iam occupavit. • 

To recommend by encomiums what has been received . 
with univerfal approbation, would be fuperfluous. But 
to obferve where the biographer has excelled, and in 
what he. has failed ; to make a due eftimate as well of . 
the defects as. of the meriu.of his.work ;. may have its ufe. 

Lipfiu&has cbierved, . that he does not write hiftory, . 
but fcraps of hiftory $ nan hiftoriam,fed particulus hiftoria. 
This is- laid, of his Lives, and, in one fenfe, it is true. 
No angle life that he has written will afford a fufficient 
hiftory. of its proper period ; neither was it poffible that . 
it ihoulddo fo.. As his plan comprized a number of co- 
temporary lives, moft of which were in. public characters, . 
the buiineis of their period was to be divided among ft . 
them. . The general hiftory of the time was to be thrown 
into fepcrate portions ; and thofe portions were to be . 
allotted to fnch. characters . as had the. principal intereft v 
in. the feveral events.. . 

This was, in fame meafore,. done by Plutarch; but 
it was not done with great art or accuracy. At the fame - 
time, as we have already obferved> it is not to be won* 
dered, if- there were- fome repetitions, when the part 
which thefeveral characters bore in the principal events, . 
was neceflary -to be .pointed out. . 

Yet thefe fcraps of hiftory, thus divided and difperfed, . 
when feen in jl collective form-, make no very imnerfeft nar- 
rative of the times within their view. Their biographer's 
attention to^the minuter circumftances of cnaracler, 
his difquifitions of principles and manners, and his poli- 
tical and. philosophical duculQions, lead us in an eafy and 
intelligent manner, to the events he defcribes. 

' It is not to be denied, that his narratives are fome* 
times diforderly, and too often encumbered with imper- 

(X. D. I794.) 
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tinent digreflions* By- purfuing with too much indul- 
gence the train of ideas, he has frequently deftroyed the- 
order of fafts, brought together events that lay at a dis- 
tance from each other, called forward thofe circumftan- 
ce8 to which he mould have made a regular progrefs, and 
made no other apology for thefe idle excursions, but by 
telling us that he is out of the order of time. 

$Jbtes, in the time of Plutarch, were not in ufe. Had* 
ie knowu the convenience of marginal writingyhe would* 
certainly have thrown the greateft part of his digreffions 
into that form, They are, undoubtedly, tedious and- 
fttfguftfuj ; and all we can do to reconcile ourfelves to 
them, is to remember, that, in the firft place, marginals 
writing was> a thing unknown ; and that the benevolent 
deiire of conveying inftru&ion, was the greateft motive 
with the biographer for introducing them. This appears, 
at.leaft, from the nature of them ;■. &r they are. chiefly, 
difquifjtions in natural hiilory and philofophy. 

In painting the manners of men, Plutarch is truly**-, 
cellent. Nothing can be more clear than his moral dif-. 
tin&ions ; nothing finer than his delineations of the mind* 

The fpirit of philofophical observation and inquiry,, 
which, when properly directed, is the great ornament , 
and excellence of hiftorical composition, Plutarch pof- 
feffed in an eminent degree* His biographical writings, 
teach philofophy at once by precept and by example*. 
His morals and his chara&ers mutually, explain and give- 
force to each other. 

His.fentiments of the duty of a biographer were pecu- 
liarly jtifl and delicate. This will appear from his ftric-~ 
tures on thofe hiftorians who wrote of Philiftos. " It is 
" plain, fays he, that Timaeus takes every occafion, fromi 
€t Philiftus's, known adherence to arbitrary power, to, 
«' load him with the heavieft reproaches. Thofe whom 
« c he injured are in fome degree excufable, if, in their 
" refentment, they treated him with indignities after 
«' death. But wherefore mould his biographers, whom 
** he never injured, and who have had the benefit of his . 
" works;, wherefore mould they exhibit him with all 
*' the exaggerations of fcurrilitVj in thofe fcenes of dif- 
•* trefs to which Fortune fometimes reduces the beft of" 
V men? On the other hand, Ephorus is no lefs extra- 
** vagant in his encomiums on Philiftus, He knows 

* " well. 
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•* well how to throw into-fhades the foibles of the human* 
** character, and to give an air of plaiifibility to the moft 
•* indefenfible conduct : but with all his elegance,, with 
** all his art, he cannot refcue Philktus from the impu- 
** tatioa of being the moft ftrenuous fupporter. of arbi- 
•' trary power, of being; the fondeft follower and ad- 
'*• mirer of the luxury, the magnificence, die alliance of 
**- tyrants. Upon the whole, he who neither defends the 
" principles of Philiftus, nor infulte over his misfortunes, 
«* will beft difcharge the duty of the hiftorian. 

There is fuch a thing as conftitutional religion. There 
is a certain temper and frame of mind naturally pro- 
ductive of devotion. There are men who are born with 
the original principles of piety ; and in this clafs we 
need not hefitate to place Plutarch. 

If this difpofition has fometimes made him too indul- 
gent to fuperftition, and too attentive to the lefs rational 
circumftances of tfo heathen theology, it is not to be 
wondered. But, upon the whole, he had confident and 
honourable notions of the Supreme Being. 

That he believed the unity of the Divine Nature, we 
have already feen in his obfervations on the word it, en- 
graved on Apollo's temple. The fame opinion too is 
found in his Treatife on the Ceflktion of Oracles ; where, 
ill the character ofaPlatonift, he argues, againd the Stoics, 
who denied the plurality of. worlds, " If there are many 
€g worlds, faid the Stoics, why then is there only one 
"- Fate> and one Providence to guide them ? for the 
" Platoniils allow that there is but. one, — Why fhould 
«' not many Jupiters, or gods, be neceffary for the go- 
€€ vernment of many worlds ?" To this Plutarch an- 
fwers, r< Where is the neceffity of fuppofing many Ju- 
€§ piters for this plurality of.worlds ? Is not one Excellent 
€€ Being, endued with reafon and intelligence, fuch as < 
c * He is whom we acknowledge to be the Father and 
w Lord of all things, fufficient to direft and rule thefe* 
€ * worlds? If there were more fupreme agents, their de- 
u crees would be vain, and contradictory to each other ? 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the individuality 
of the Supreme being, he believed, nevcrthelefs, in the 
exigence of intermediate beings of an inferior order, be- 
tween the divine and the human nature. Thefe beings 
£e calls genii, or demons. It is impomble, he thinks, 

-{ism 
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from the general order and principles of creation, that 
there mould be no mean betwixt the two ^extremes of a 
mortal and immortal being.; that there cannot be in 
nature fo great a vacuum, without fome intermediate 
ipecies of life, which might in fome meafure partake of 
both. And as we find the connection between foul and 
body to be made by means of the animal fpirits, fo thefe 
daemons are intelligences between divinity and humanity. 
TJieir nature, however, is believed to be progreffive. At 
firit they are fuppofed to have been virtuous men, whofe* 
fouls being refined from the grofs parts of their former 
exigence, are admitted into the higher order of genii,, 
and are from thence either raifed to a more exalted mode 
of aether ial being, or degraded to mortal forms, according - 
to their merit or their degeneracy. One order of thefe t 
genii, he fuppofes, prefided over oracles ; others admi- 
niftered, under the Supreme Being, the affairs and. the* 
fortunes of men, fupporting the virtyous, punifhing the, 
bad, and fometimes even communicating with the belt 
and pureit natures. Thus the genius of Socrates Hill, 
warned him of approaching danger, and taught him to 
avoid it. 

It is this order of beings which the late Mr. Thomfon, 
who in enthufiafm was a Platoniil, and in benevolence a 
Pythagorean, has fo beautifully described, in his Seafons : 
and, as if the good bard had believed the doctrine, he 
pathetically invokes a favourite fpirit. which, had lately- / 
fox fa ken its former maniionj 

Aod art thou, Stanley, of that facred band ? .' 
Alas! for us too fo«n ! - 

r Such were Plutarch's religious principles; and as a * 
proof that he thought them of contequence, he entered, 
after his retirement, into a facred character, and was 
confecrated priefl of Apollo. 

This was not his fole appointment-, when he returned 
to Chasronea. He uniced the facer dotal with the magi- 
ftratial characrer,,and devoted himfelf at once to the fer- 
vice of the gods, and to the duties of fociety. He did 
not think that phiiofophy, or the purfuit .of letters, ought' 
to exempt any man from perfonal fervice in the commuv 
nity to which he belonged ; and though his. literary la* 
hours were of the greateft importance to the world, hcf 

fought 
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fiught no excufein. thofe from discharging offices .of pub- 
lic trull in his little city of Chscronea... 

It appears that Jie palled through feveral of thefe offi- 
ces, and that he was, at laft, appointed archon,or chief 
magiftraie of the city. . Whether he retained his fuper-. 
intendency of Illy ria after the death of Trajan, we do not 
certainly know: : but, in this humble fphere, it will be 
worth our while to inquire in what manner a philosopher 
would adminiftejc juilicev . 

With regard to. the inferior offices that he bore, he 
looked upon them in v the fame light as the great Epa-* 
minondas. had done,< who, when he was appointed to a 
commiihon beneath his rank* obferved, " that no office 
* fc could give dignity to him that held it; but that he who 
«* held, it might ,give dignity to any office.-" It is not 
nnentertaining to. hear our philofopher apolopize for his 
employment when he difchargcs the. office of com m if- 
fioner of fewers.and public. buildings. " I make no 
" doubt, fays he, that the citizens, of Chxronea often 
•'• foiile* when they fee me, employed in .fuch offices as 
** thefe. On fuch occafions, I generally call to mind 
«* what is.faid of.Antifthenesi When he was bringing 
"- home, inJiis own. hands, a dirty fiih from the market, 
** fonie, who , obferved it, expreffed. their furprize ; 
* c It is for. myfelf, faid Antiilhenes, that I carry this fiih; 
«* On the contrary, for my own part, when I am rallied 
* c for meafuring-tilesj, or for calculating . a quantity of 
«* ftones or mortar*. Tanfwer, thatitisjrof for myfelf 
** I do thefe things/, but for : my country. For, in all 
** things of this nature, the public utility take* off the 
'* di< grace ; and the meaner the office you fuftain may 
" be, the greater is the compliment, that you pay to the 
" public" " 

Plutarch, in. the -capacity of n public magiflrate, was 
indefatigable in recommending unanimity to thee it iz en sv 
To carry thi*. point more effectually, he lays it down a« 
a firft principle, that a magiflrate mould be affable and 
eafy of accefc ; that his. houfe ihould-always be open as a 
place of refuge for thofe who fought for juftice ; and that 
he mould not fatisfyhimfelf merely with allotting certain 
hours, of the day to .fit for the defpatch of bufinefs, but 
that he ihould employ a part of his time in private ne- 
gotiations, in making. up domeftic quarrels, and.recoa- 
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tiling divided friends. This employment, he regarded 
as one of the principal parts of his office; and, indeed, 
he might properly coafvder h in a political light; for it 
too frequently happens, that the moil dangerous public 
faclions are at firft kindled by private mifunderftandings. 
Thus j in one part of his works, he falls into the fame 
fentiment : " As public conflagrations, fays he, do not 
" always begin in public edifices, but are caufed mare 
" frequently by fome lamp neglected in a private houfe ; 
** fa in the adminiftration of ftates, it does not always 
" happen that the flame of fed it ion arifes from political 
«* differences, but from private diffenfions, which run- 
** nine through a long chain of connexions, at length 
" affe& the whole body of the people. For this reafon, 
f ' it is one of the principal duties of a minifter of Hate 
*' or magiftrate, to heal thefe private animofities, and to 
*' prevent them from growing, into public divifions."— 
After thefe obfervations, he mentions feveral itates and 
cities which had owed their ruin to the fame little cauies ; 
and then adds, that we ought not by any means to be 
inattentive to the mifunderftandings of private men, but , 
apply to them the moft timely remedies ; for, by proper ; 
care, as Cato obferves, what is great becomes little, and 
what is little is reduced to nothing. Of the truth of 
thefe obfervations, the annals of our own country, we . 
wim we had no* reafon to fay our own times, have pre- 
iented us with many melancholy inftances. 

As Plutarch obferved that it was a fafhionablc fault 
amongft men of fortune to refufe a proper refpec* to ma- 
giftrates ofinferior rank, he endeavoured to remove this » 
impolitic evil as well by precept as by example. '• To 
$€ learn ob|dience and deference to the magiftrate, fays 
t€ he, is one of the firft and beft principles of difcipline ; , 
" nor ought thefe by any means to be difpenfed'with, 
* c though that magiftrate mould be inferior to us in, 
4 * figure or in fortune. For how abfurd is it, if, ia . 
" theatrical exhibitions, the meaneft a&or, that wears a 
g€ momentary diadem, mall receive his due refpedfrom, 
**-fuperior players ; aud yet,, in civil life, men of greater . 
" power or. wealth mall withhold the deference that is 
*' due to the magiftrate ! In this cafe, however, they 
** mould remember, that while they confult their own 
" importance, they detract from the honour of the ftat&, 

" Private 
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** Frivate dignity ought always to give place to-public 
" authority ; as, in Sparta, it was ufual for the kings to 
f rife in compliment to the ephorL 

With regard to Plutarch's political principles, it is 
dear that he was, even whilli at Rome, a republican in 
heart, and a friend to liberty : But this does him no pe- 
culiar honour. Such privileges are the birth-right of 
mankind ; and they are never parted with but through 
fear or favour. At Rome, he. a&ed like a philosopher 
of the world. Quando noifeamo in Roma, not fact amo come 
Eglinofanno in Roma. He found a conftitution which he 
had not power to alter ; yet, though he could not make 
mankind free, he made them comparatively happy, by 
teaching clemency to their temporary ruler. 

At Gha&romea we find him more openly avowing the 
principles, of liberty ► During his refidence at Rome, he 
had remarked an eilential error in the police. In all 
complaints and procefles, however trifling, the people had 
recourfe to the hrit officers of Hate. By this means they 
fuppofed that their intereft would be promoted ; but it 
had a certain tendency to enflave them (till more, and 
to render them the tools and dependents of court power* 
Of thefe meafures the archon ot Chxronea thus exprefte* 
his difapprobation : " At the fame time, fays he, that we 
** endeavour to render a city obedient to its magifttates, 
" we mud beware of reducing it to a fervile or too hu~ 
€( miliating a condition. Thofe who carry every trifle 
" to the cognisance of the fupreme magrftrate, are conv 
" tributiag all they can to the fervitude of their country 1* 
And it is undoubtedly true, that the habitual and univer- 
sal exertion of authority has a natural tendency to* arbi- 
trary dominion. 

We have now considered Plutarch in the light of a phU 
lofopher, a biographer, and a magiftrate ; we have en- 
tered into his moral, religious, and political character, as 
well as the informations we could obtain would enable 
us. It only remains that we view him in the domeilic 
fphere of life— that little, hut trying fphere, where we 
aft wholly from ourfelves, and aflume no character but 
that which nature and education has given us. 

Bacier, on falling into this part of Plutarch's hiftory, 
has made a whimfical obfervation. " There are two. 
•f cardinal points, fays he, in a man's life, vrtvick tete\- 
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" mine his happinefs or his mifery. Thefe are his 
*' birth and his marriage. It is in vain for a man to be 
cc born fortunate, if he oe unfortunate in his marriage." 
How Dacier could reconcile the aftrologers to this new 
dodlrine, it is not eafy to fay : for, upon this principle* 
a man muft at leaft have two good ftars, one for his birth- 
day, the other for his wedding-day ; as it feems that the - 
influence of the- natal liar could not extend beyond the 
bridal morn, but that a man then falls under a different 
dominion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this ftate, we arc 
not quite certain ; but as it is not probable that a man 
of his wifdom would marry at an advanced time of life, 
and as his wife was a native of Chaeronea, we may con* 
elude that he married before he went to Rome; How- 
ever that might be, it appears that he was fortunate in-i 
his choice ; for his wife was not only well-born and well- 
bred, but a woman of diflinguifhed fenfe and virtue. 
Her name was Timoxena. 

Plutarch appears to have had at lead 'five children by 
her, four fons, and a daughter, whom, out of regard for* 
her mother, he called Tunoxena. He has given us a \ 
proof that he* had ; all the- tendernefe of an affectionate" 
father for thefe children, by recording a little inflance^ 
of his daughter's natural benevolence; "■ When, fhe 
** was very young," fays he, " fhe would frequently beg of 
" her none to give the breafr/not only to the other chil- 
** dren, but 'to her babies and dolls, which fhe confidered' 
" as her dependents, and under her prote&ibm" Who*" • 
does not fee, in this fimple circumftance, at once the 
fbndnefs of the parent, and the benevolent difpofition o£. 
the man?. 

But ithephHofophfer fdon- loft his little bloflbm of hu- 
manity* His r fimoxena died in her infancy ; and if we- 
may judge from the confolatory letter he wrote to her* 
mother on the occafion, he bore therlofs as became a 
philofophen " Confider, faid he, that death has de-« 
" prived youi* Timoxena onry of fmall enjoyments. The* 
" things- (he knew were but of little confequence, and- 
" fhe could be delighted only with trifles." In this let- 
ter we find a portrait of his wife, which does her the 
f-reateft honour. From the teitimony given by her huf- 
and, it appears that fhe was far abqve the general weak- 

uefs- 
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nefs and afFe&ation of her fex. She had no paffion for the 
expenfivencfs of drefs, or the parade of public appear- 
ances. She thought every kind of extravagance blame- 
able ; and her ambition went not beyond the decencies 
and proprieties of life. 

Plutarch had before this buried two of his fons, his 
eldeir, fon, and a younger named Charcn$ and it appears 
from the above-mentioned letter, that the condudt of 
Timoxena, on thefe events, was worthy the wife of a 
philofopher*. She did not disfigure herfelf by change of 
apparel, or give way to the extravagance of grief, as 
women in general do on fuch oecalions, but fupported 
the difpenfations of Providence with a folemn and rational 
fhbmifiion, even when they feemed to be moll fevere. 
She had taken unwearied pains, and undergone the 

freateft fufferings, to nurfe her fon Charon at her own 
reaft, at a time when an abfcefs formed near the part 
had obliged her to undergo an incifion. Yet, when the 
child, reared with fa much tender pain and difficulty, 
died, thofe who went to viiit her on the melancholy oc- 
cafion, found her houfe in no more diforder than if no- 
thing diftrefsful had happened. ^ She received her friends 
as Admetus entertained Hercules, who, the fame day 
that he buried Alcefle, betrayed not the leaft confufion 
before his heroic gueft. 

With a woman of fo much dignity of mind and excel- 
lence of difpoiition, a man of Plutarch's wifdom and hu- 
manity mull have been infinitely happy : and, indeed, it 
appears from thofe precepts of conjugal happinefs and 
affection which he has left us, that he has drawn his ob~ 
(ervations from experience, and that the rules he recom- 
mended had been previously exemplified in his own fa- 
mily. 

It is faid that Plutarch had fome mifunderitanding with 
his wife's relations ; upon which Timoxena, fearing that 
it might afFe& their union, had duty and religion enough- 
to go as far as Mount Helicon, and facrifice to Love, who 
had a celebrated temple there* 

He left two fons, Plutarch and Lamprius. The latter 
appears to have been a philofopher, and it is to him we 
are indebted for a- catalogue of his father's writings ; 
which, however, one cannot look upon, as Mr. Drydert 
few,, without the fame emotions that a metckwa mv&. 

feaV 
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feel in perilling a bill of freight after he has loft his veffel^ 
The writings no longer extant are thefe : 

*"Hercules r 

Hefiod, 

Pindar, 

Crates and Daiphantus, with a Parallel* 

Leonidas, 

Ariftomenes, 

Scipio Afrieanus Junior, and MeteUus* 
The Lives of^ Auguitus> 

Tiberius, 

Claudius 

Nero, 

Cal}gula r 

Vitcllius, 

Epaminondas and the Elder Scipio, with: 
a Parallel. 

Four Books of Commentaries on flomer. 
F?ur Books of Commentaries on Hefiod. 
Five BQoks to Empedocles, on the Quintcilencev 
Five Books of Enays- 
Three Books pf Fables. 
Three Books of Rhetoric. 
Three Books on the Introdu&ion of the Soufc 
Two Books of E*tra&s from the Phiipfophets.- 
Three Books on Senfe. 
Three Books on the great Actions of Cities. 
Two Books on Politics. 
An Eflay on Opportunity, to Tfteophraftu«Y 
Four Books on the Obfolete Parts of Hiftory*. 
Two Books of Proverbs* 
Eight Books on the; Topics of Ariftotle.. 
Three Books on Juttice, to Chryfippus. . 
An Eflay on Poetry. 
A DiHertation on the Difference between the Pyrrhonians 

and the Academicians. 
A Treatife to prove that there was but one Academy of 
Plato. 

AuTus Gelliushas taken a long dory from Taurus, a- 
bout Plutarch's method.of correcting a flave, in which 
there is nothing more than this, that: he punched him 

like 
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like a philofbpher, and gave him his discipline without 
being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore a con- 
fid er able reputation in the world of letters, and taught 
the Greek language and learning to Marcus Antoninus. 
The character which that philofopher .has given him, in 
his Firft Book of Reflections, may, with great propriety, 
be applied to his uncle. " 'Sextus, by his example, 
<f taught me mildnefs and humanity ; to govern my houfe 
u like a good father of a family; to fall into an eafy 
*' and Ainafretted gravity of manners ; to live agreeably 
€( to nature ; to find out the art of difcovering and pre- 
t€ venting the wants of my friends ; to connive at the 
*' noify follies of the ignorant and impertinent ; and to 
** comply with the underflandings and the humours of 
•" men.'* 

. One of the rewards of philofophy is long life ; and it 
is clear that Plutarch enjoyed this ; but of the time, or 
the circumftances of his death, we have no fatisfa&ory 
account. 
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x\S geographers thruft into the extremities . of" their 
.maps thofe countries that are unknown to them, remark- 
ing at the fame time, that all beyond is hills of (and and 
haunts of wild beafts, frozen feas, marines, and moun- 
tains that are inacceffible to human courage or induitry.; 
fo> in comparing the lives of illuftrious men, when I 
have pait through thofe periods of time which may be 
defcribed with probability, and where hiHory may find 
firm footing in fads, I may fay, my Senecio *, of the 
remoter ages, that all beyond is full of prodigy and fic- 
tion, the regions of poets and fabulifb, wrapt in clouds^ 
and unworthy of .belief -f% .Vet fince I had given an ac- 
count of Lycurgus and Numa, I thought I might with- 
out impropriety afcend to Romulus, as I had approached 
his times. But confidering 

.Who, for the palm, in conteft high mall join ? 
Or. who in equal ranks fliall Aaad ? 

fis ^fchylus exprefles it) it appeared to me, that he who 
peopled tlys beautiful and famed city of Athens, might 
b^ beft cdntrafted and compared with the father' of the 
Magnificent and invincible Rome. Permit us then to 

take 

• Sontvs.Sen.ecio, a man of confular dignity, who flourished un- 
der Nerva and Trajan* and to whom Pliny acidified fome of his 
Ipiftkf j not the Senecio put t6 death by Domitian. 

f Th< *Ud aaiona of the fabulous ages may partly be accounted 
for from the genius of the writer*, who (as Plutarch, obfenres) were 
chiefly poets ; and paftly from an affectation pf fotnctV&ng exxrax- 
tjnanr or prseternatiiraJ |o inffqnity, which has, BHKCtfty ^cvwSkA* 
both m nation* and families. 
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take from Fable her extravagance, and make her yield to, 
and accept the form of, Hiftory : bat where fhe obfti- 
nately defpifes probability, and refufes to mix with what 
is credible, we mud implore the candour of our readers, 
and their kind allowance for the tales of Antiquity. 

Theseus, then, appeared to anfwer to Romulus in 
many particulars. Both were of uncertain parentage, 
born out of wedlock ; and both had the repute of being 
fpruug from the gods. Both flood in the iirit rank of 
warriors ; for both had great powers of mind, with great 
ftrength of body. One was the founder of Rome, and 
one peopled Athens, the molt illuftrious cities in the 
^orld. Both carried off women i>y violence. Both 
were involved in domeftic miferies, and expofed to fa- 
mily refentment * : and both, towards the end of their 
lives, are faid to have offended their refpe&ive citizen*, 
if we may believe what feems to be delivered with the 
leaft mixture of poetical "fi&ion. 

The lineage of Thefeus, by his father's fide, ftretches 
to Ereftheus and the firft inhabitants of his country f.; 
by his mother's .fide to Pelops J, who was themeft power- 
ful of all the Pelopennefian kings, not only on account of 
his great opulence, but the number of his children ; far 
he married his daughters to perfons of the firil dignity, 
and found means to place his fons at the head of the chief 
Hates. One of them named Pitthens, grandfather to 
Thefeus, founded the fmall city of Trazene, and wis 
efteemed the moil learned, and the wifeil man of his a?e. 

TV 

* tfdkrigfe*}i Sl'rvxceamp ret olnsiotxa,) npem tyyirn htQvytt* 
•f* Thefeus was the fixth in defcent from Ere&heus, or Eri&ho- 
nius, faid to be the fon of Vulcan and Minerva, or Cranae, grand* 
daughter of Cranaas, the fecond king of Athens ; fo that PlutaYch 
very juflly fays, that Thefeus was defcended from the Auto&hones, 
or firft inhabitants of Attka, who were fo called becaufe they pre* 
tended to be born in that very country. It is generally allowed, how- 
ever, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops an Egyptian, who 
brought hither a colony of Saites, about the year, of the woild 244$, 
before Chrift 1556. The inhabitants of Attica were indeed a more 
ancient people thanthofe of many other diftricls of Greece, which 
being of a more fertile foil, often changed their matters, while few 
were ambitious of fettling in a ban en country. 

% Pelops was the fon of Tantalus, and of Phrygian extraction* 

He carried with him immenfe riches into Peloponnefas, which lie 

had dvg out of the mines of mount Sypilus. By means of this wealth, 

he got the government of the moft coufideable toMrha for his fens, 

and married hh daughters, to, princw* 
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The eflence of the wifdom of thofe days confided in fuch 
moral fentences as Hefiod * is celebrated for in his Book 
of Works. One of theft is afcribed to Pittheus : 

Blaft not the hope which friendihip has conceived, 
But fill its meafnre high. 

This is confirmed by Ariftotle : and Euripides, in fay- 
ing that Hippolytus was taught by " the fage and ve- 
" nerable Pittheus," gives him a very honourable teiti- 
mony. 

JEgeus, wanting to have children, is faid to have re- 
ceived, from the Oracle at Delphi, that celebrated an- 
fwer, which commanded him not to approach any wo- 
man before he returned to Athens. But as the Oracle 
feemed not to give him clear inftruttion, he - came to 
Trcezene, and communicated it to Pittheus in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

« The myftic veffel (hall untouched remain," 

Till In thy native realm- 
It is uncertain what Pittheus faw in this Oracle. How- 
ever, either by perfuafion or deceit, he drew JEgtus into 
conversion with his daughter iEthra. iEgeus after- 
wards coming to know that (he whom he had lain with 
was Pittheus's daughter, and fufpe&ing her to be with 
child, hid a fword and a pair of fandals under a large 
Hone, which had a cavity for the purpofe. Before his 
departure, he told the fecret to the princefs only, and left 
orders, that if fhe brought forth a fon, who, when he 
came to a man's eftate, mould be able to remove the (lone, 
and take away the things left under it, (he (hould fend 
him with thole tokens to him, with all imaginable pri- 
vacy ; for he was very much afraid that fome plot would 
be formed againft him by the Pallantidae, who defpifed 
him for his wan* of children. Thefe were fifty brothers, 
the fons of Pallas f* 

iEthra 

* He/iod flouri(hed about 500 years after Pittheus. Solomon wrote 
las Moral Sentences two or three hundred years after Pittheus. 

•f Pallas was brother to ^Bgeus ; and as iEgeus was fuppofed to 
have no children, the PaUantidse. confidered the kingdom of Athens 
as their undoubted inheritance. It was natural, therefore, for JE- 
gens to conclude, that if they came to know he had a (on, \.Vvvj y«wt\& 
attempt to aflaflinate cither him or his (on* 
Vol***/. D 
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^Ethra was delivered of a fon ; and fome fay he was 
immediately named Thefeus *, becaufe of the laying up 
of the tokens ; others, that he received his name after- 
wards at Athens, when iEgcus acknowledged him for his 
fon. He was brought up by Pittheus, and had a tutor 
named Connidas, to whom the Athenians, even in our 
times, facrifice a ram, on the day preceding the Thefean 
Feafts, giving this honour to his memory upon a much 
jufter account than that which they pay to Silanion and 
Parrhafius, who only made ftatues and pictures of Thefeus. 

As it was then the cuftom for fuch as had arrived at 
man's eftate, to go to Delphi to oiFex the firft-fruits of 
their hair to Apollo, Theieus went thither, and the place 
where this ceremony is performed, from him, is faid to 
be yet called Thefea. He fhaved, however, only the fore 
part of his head, as Homqr tells us the Abantes did f ; 
and this kind of tonfure, on his account, was called The- 
feis, The Abantes firfl cut their hair in this manner, 
not in imitation .of, the Arabians, as fome imagine, nor 
yet of the Myfians, but becaufe they were a warlike peo- 
ple, who loved clofe fighting, and were more expert^ 
it than any other nation. Thus Aixhilocus j : 

Thefe twang not bows, .nor iling the hiding (lone, 
When Mars exults, and fields with armies groan : 
Far nobler (kill Eubcea's fpn's difplay, 
And with the thundering (word decide 4he fray. 

That they might not, therefore, give advantage to 
their enemies by their hair, they took care to cut it off* 
And we are informed that Alexander of Macedon, ha- 
ving maple the fame obfervation, ordered his Macedo- 
nian troops to cut off their beards, thefe being a ready 
handle in battle. 

For 
• 

• The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, gave, names both to perfons 
and things from fome event or circumftance attending that which, 
they were to name. The Greek word Tbjis, (igjufies laying up % and 
tbeftbai uion, to acknowledge, or rather to adopt a fon. /Egeus did both ; 
the ceremony of adoption being neceflary to enable Thefeus, who 
was not a legitimate fon, to inherit the crown. 

f The Abantes were the inhabitants of Euboea, but originally of 
Abae, a town in Thrace. 

* Archilochus was a Greek poet, who lived about the time of Ro- 
mulus. Homer had given the fame account of the Abantes above 
three hundred years before. For, in the fecond book of the Iliad, he 
ttlls us, .the Abantes pierced the breaft-plates of their enemies with 

extended fpears or pikes j that is to (ay, they fought hand to hand. 
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For fome time JEthra. declared not the real father of 
Thefeus ; but the report propagated by Pittheus was, that 
he was the fon of Neptune : for the Trcezenians princi- 
pally worfhip that god ; he is the patron of their city ; 
to him they offer their firft-fruits ; and their money bears 
the impreffion of a trident. Thefeus, in his youth, dis- 
covering not only great flrength of body, but firmnefs 
and folidity of mind, together with a large fhare of un- 
derftanding and prudence, iEthra led him to the ftone, 
and -having told nim the truth concerning his origin, or- 
dered him to take up his father's tokens, and fail to A- 
thens. He eafily removed the (tone, but refufed to go by 
fea, though he might have done it with great fafety, and 
though he was preft to it by the entreaties of his grand- 
father and his mother ; while it was hazardous, at that 
time, to go by land to Athens, becaufe no part was free 
from the danger of ruffians and robbers. Thofe times, 
indeed, produced men of ftrong and indefatigable powers 
of body, of extraordinary fwirtnefs and agility; but they 
applied thofe powers to nothing juft or ufeful. On the 
contrary, their genius, their difpofition, their pleafures 
tended only to infolence, to violence, and to rapine. As 
for modefty, juftice, equity, and humanity, they looked 
upon them as qualities in which thofe who had it in their 
power to add to their poffeffions, had no manner of con- 
cern; virtues praifed only by fuch as were afraid of being 
injured, and who abflained from injuring others out of 
the fame principle of fear. Some of thele ruffians were 
cut off by Hercules in his peregrinations, while others 
efcaped to their lurking-holes, and were fpared by the 
hero in contempt of their cowardice. But when Hercules 
had unfortunately killed Iphitus, he retired to Lydia^ 
where, for a long time, he was a flave to Omphale *, a 
punifhment which he impofed upon himfelf for the mur- 
der. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and fecurity ; 
but in Greece the fame kind of enormities broke out 
anew, there being no one to reltrain or quell them. It 
was therefore extremely dangerous to travel by land from 
Peloponnefus to Athens ; and Pittheus, acquainting The- 
feu* with the number of thefe ruffians, and with their 
D z cruel 

* Thofe who bad been guilty of murder became voluntary exiles* 
and impofed on-them&ifes a certain penance, which they coaktrc^ 
till they thought tbeir crime expiated. 
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cruel treatment of ftrangers, advifed him to go by fea. 
But he had long fecretly been fired with the glory of 
Hercules, whom he held in the higheft eileem, liltening 
with great attention to fuch as related his achievements, 
particularly to thofe that had feen him, conyerfed with 
him, and had been witneflcs to his prowefs. He was 
affected in the fame manner as Themiftocles afterwards 
was, when he declared that the trophies of Miltiades 
would not fuffer him to fleep. The virtues of Hercules 
were his dream by night, and by day emulation Jed him 
out, and fpurred him on to perform fome exploits like 
his. Befides, they were nearly related, being born Qf 
coulin-germans ; for ^Ethra was the daughter of Pittheus 
and Alcmena of Lyfidice, and Pittheus and Lyfidice were 
brother and fitter by Pelops and Hippodamia. He. confi- 
dered it, therefore, as an infupportable difhonour, that 
Hercules mould traverfe both fea and land to clear them 
of thefe villains, while he himfelf declined fuch adventures 
as occurred to him ; difgracing his reputed father, if he 
took his voyage, or rather flight, by fea; -and carrying 
to his real father a pair of fandals and a fwor d unilained 
with blood, inftead of the ornament of great and good 
adlipns, to afTert and add luftre to his nobfe birth. Witjh 
fuch thoughts and refolutions as thefe he fet forward, 
determined to injure no one, but to take vengeance of 
fuch as mould offer JKim any violence. 

He was firfl attacked by Periphetes, in Epidaurja., 
whofe weapon was a, club, and who, on that account, 
was called Cory netes, or the Club-bearer. He engaged 
with him, .and flew him. Delighted with the club, he 
took it for his weapon, and ufed it as Hercules did the 
lion's fkin. The ikin was a proof of the vaft fize of the 
wild beafl which tliat hero had flain; and Thefeus carried 
about with him this club, whofe ftroke he had been able 
to parry, but which, in his hand, was irrefiflible. In 
the Iflhmus he flew Sinnis the Pine-bender *,, in the fame 
manner as he had deflroyed many others : and this he did, 
not as having learned or pra&iied the. bending of thofe 
frees, but to fhew that natural flrength is above all arjt. 
Sinnis had a daughter remarkable for her beauty and 

ftature* 

* Sinnis was fo called from his bending the heads of two pines* 
and tying pafiengers between the oppofue branches, which, by their 
fudden return, tore them to pieces. 
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ftature, named Perigune, who had concealed herfelf when 
her rather was killed. Thefeus made diligent fearch for 
her, and found, at laft, that ihe had retired into a place 
overgrown with fhrubs, and rufhes, and wild afparagus. 
In her childifh fimplicity fhe addrefled her prayers and 
vows to thefe plants and bufhes, as if they could have a 
fenfe of her misfortune, promifing, if they would fave 
and hide her, that fhe would never burn or deftroy them. 
But when Thefeus pledged his honour for. treating her 
politely, lhe came to him, and in due time brought him 
aibn named Melanippus. Afterwards, by Thefeus's per- 
miffion, fhe. married Deioneus, the fon ofEurytus the 
(Echalian. Melanippus had a fon named loxus, who * 
joined. with Ornytus in planting a colony in Caria : 
whence the Ioxides ; with whom it is an inviolable rule, 
not to burn either rufhes or wild afparagus, but to honour 
and worfhip them. 

About this time Crommyon was infefted by a wild fow 
named Phaea, a fierce and formidable creature. This 
favage he attacked and killed *, going out of his way to ' 
engage her, and thereby fhewing an ad of voluntary va- 
lour : for he believed it equally became a brave man to 
ftand upon his defence againfl abandoned ruffians, and to 
feek out, and begin the c.ombat with flrong and favage 
animals. But fome fay, that Phaea was an abandoned 
female robber, who dwelt in Crommyon ; that fhe had 
the name of Sow from her lire and manners ; and was 
afterwards flatn by Thefeus. 

In the borders of Megara he deftroyed Sciron, a rob- 
ber, by calling him headlong from a precipice, as the 
ftory generally goes : and it* is added, that, in wanton 
villany, this Sciron ufed to make Grangers wafh his feet, 
and to take thofe opportunities to pufh them into the fea. 
But the writers of Megara in contradiction to this report, 
and, as Simonides exprefTes it, fighting with all antiqui- 
ty, afTert, that Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruffian, 
but, on the contrary, a deftroyer of robbers, and a man 
whofe heart and houfe were ever open to the good and the 
honeft. For iEacus, fay they, was looked upon as- the 
juftefl man in Greece, Cychreus of Salamis had divine 
D 3 honours 

• In this inftance our hero deviated from the principle he fct out 
«poa, which was never to be the aggrenor in any engagement. TVsa 
wild fow wat certmnJy no kf$ ttipceUbit an animal \tan\ta •£&&• 
header. 
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honours paid him at Athens/and "the virtue of Peleus and 
Telamon too was univerfally known. Now Sciron was 
ibn-in-law to Cychreus, father-in-law to ^Eacus, and 
grandfather to Peleus and Telamon, who were both of 
them fons of Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and Chari- 
clo : therefore it was not probable that the beft of men 
fhould make fuch alliances with one of fo vile a character, 
giving and receiving the greateft and deareft pledges, 
Befides, they tell us, that Thefeus did not flay Sciron in 
his firit journey to Athens, but- afterwards, when he took 
Eleufis from the Megarenfians, having expelled Diodes, 
its chief magiftrate, by a ftratagem. In luch contradic- 
tions are thefe things involved. 

At Eleufis he engaged in wreflling with Cercyon the 
Arcadian, and killed him on the fpot. Proceeding to 
Hermione *, he put a period to the cruelties of Damailes, 
furnamed Procruftes, making his body fit the fize of his 
own beds, as he had ferved Grangers. Thefe things he 
did in imitation of Hercules, who always returned upon 
the aggreflbrs the fame fort of treatment which they in- 
tended for him ; for that hero facrificed Bufiris, killed 
Antaeus in w refiling, Cygnus in fingle combat, and broke 
the fkull of Termerus ; whence this is called the Terme- 
rian mifchief; for Termerus, it feems, deftroyed the paf- 
feugers he met by dafhing his head againft theirs. Thus 
Thefeus purfued his travels to punifli abandoned wretches, 
who fuftered the fame kind of death from him that they 
inflicted on others, and were- requited with vengeance 
iuitable to their crimes. 

In his progrefs he came to the Cephifus, where he 
was firft. fa luted by fome c« r the Phytalidae f. Upon his 
defire to have the cuflomary purifications, they gave him 
them in due form, and having offered propitiatory iacri- 
fices, invited him to their houfes. This was the firft hof- 
pitable treatment he met with on the road. He is faid 

to 

* This fcems to be a miiUke ; for we know of no place called 
Harmionc, or Hermione, between Eleufis and Athens. Paufanias 
calls it Erione ; and the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, after Phi- 
lochorus, call it Termione. 

f Thefe were the defendants of Phytalus, with whom Ceres tn- 
trufted the fuperintendence of her holy myftcries, in recompence for 
the hofpitality wkh which me had been treated at his houfe. The- 
feus thought himfelf unfit to be admitted to thofe myftcries without 
expiation, becaufe he had dipped his hands in blood, though it wis 
only that of thieves and robbers. 
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to have arrived at Athens on the eight day of the month 
Cronius, which now they call Hecatombceon [July]. 
There he found the (late full of troubles and diftra&ion, 
and the family of JEgeus in great diforder : for Medea, 
who had fled from Corinth, promifed by her art to ena- 
ble JEgeus to \have children, and was admitted to his bed. 
She iirft difcovering Thefeus, whom as yet jEgeus did 
not know, perfuaded him; now in years, and full of jea- 
kmfies and fufpicions, on account of the faction that 
prevailed in the city, to prepare an entertainment for 
Mm as a ftranger, and take him off by poifon. Thefeus, 
coming to the banquet, did not intend to declare himfclf 
iirft, but; willing to give his father occafion to find him 
out, when the meat was ferved up, he drew his fword *, 
as if he defigned to carve with it, and took care it mould 
attract his notice. iEgeus quickly perceiving it, darned - 
down the cup of poifon, and after fome queitions, em- 
braced him as his fon : then aflembling the people, he 
acknowledged him alfo before them, who received him 
with great fatisfa&ion on account of his valour. The 
cup is faid to have fallen, and the poifon to have been. ' 
fpilt, where the inclofure now is, in the place called 
Delphinium ; for there it was, that JEgeus dwelt ; and 
the Mercury which ftands. on the eaft-fide of the temple, 
is yet called the Mercury of ^Egeus's gate. 

The Pallantidae, who hoped to recover the kingdom, 
if -£igeus died childlefs, loft all patience when Thefeus 
was declared his fuccefTor. Exafperated at the thought 
that ^Egeus, who was not in the leaft allied to the Erec- 
tnidae, but only adopted by Pandion f, mould firft gain 
the crown, and afterwards Thefeus, who was an emigrant 
and a ftranger, they prepared for war ; and dividing 
their forces, one party marched openly, with their fa- 
ther, from Sphettus to the city ; and the other, conceal- 
ing themfelyes in Gargettus, lay in ambuih, with a de- 
fign to attack the enemy from two feveral quarters. 
D 4 They 

* Some needlefs learning has been adduced to (hew, that in the 
heroic times they carved with a cutlafs or large knife, and not with 
a fword } and that confequently Plutarch here muft certainly be mif- ' 
taken $ but as /*«;£«*$« fignifies either a cutlafs or a fword, how do 
w# know that it was a fword, and not a cutlafs, which /Egeus hid 
undeY the (lone r 

f It had not been actually reported, that J£$eus v« &* tvox. ifci* foci 
oi Pandion, bat ofScyria$. 
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They had with them an frerald named Leos, of the tribe 
of Agnus. This man carried to Thefeus an account of 
all the defigns of the Pallantidae ; and he immediately 
fell upon thofe that lay in anrbufh, and deftroyed them. 
Pallas and his company being informed of this, thought 
fit to difperfe. Hence it is laid to be, that the tribe of 
Pallene never intermarry with the Agnuiians, nor fuffer 
any proclamation to begin with thefe words, Akouete Leos 

IHear, O ye people] ; for they hate the very name of 
,cos, on account of the treachery of that herald. 
Thefeus, defirous to keep himfelf in adtion, and at the 
fame time courting the favour of the people, went againft 
the Marathonian bull, which did no imall mifchief to the 
inhabitants of Tetrapolis. When he had taken him, he 
brought him alive in triumph through the city, and af- 
terwards facrificed him to the Delphinian Apollo. He- 
cale alfo, and the ftory of her receiving and entertaining 
Thefeus, does not appear deflitute of all foundation; for 
the people in that neighbourhood ajlemble to perform 
the Hecalefian rites to Jupiter Hecalus : they honour He- 
cale too, calling her by the diminutive, Hecalene, becaufe 
when (he entertained Thefeus, while he was but a youth, 
Ihe carefled him as perfons in years ufe to do children* 
and called him Jby fuch tender diminutive names. She 
vowed, moreover, when he went to battle, to offer fa- 
crifices to Jupiter, if he returned fafe ; but as (he died 
before the end of the expedition, Thefeus performed 
thofe holy rites in teftimony of the grateful fenfe he had 
of her hofpitality. So Philochorus relates the ftory *. 

Not long after, there came the third time, from Crete, 
the colledlors of the tribute, exadled on the following 
occaiion. Androgeus f being treacheroufly flain in At- 
tica, a very fatal war was carried on againil that country 
by Minos, and Divine Vengeance laid it wade ; for it 
was vifited by famine and peftilence, and want of water 
increafed their mifery. The remedy that Apollo pro- 
pofed was, that they mould appeafe Minos, and be re- . 

conciled 

* Philochorus was an Athenian hi dorian, who flourished in the 
reign of Ptolomy Philopater, about two hundred years before the 
birth of our Saviour. He wrote many valuable pieces, of which no- 
thing remains, but fome fragments preferved by other writers. 

f Some fay iEgeus caufed him to be murdered, becaufe foe was 
in the inured of the Pallantid* j others, that he was killed by the 
Marathonian bull. 
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conciled to him f whereupon the wrath of Heaven would 
ceafe, and their calamities come to a period. In confe- 
quence of this, they fent ambafladors with their fubmif- 
fion ; and, as mod writers agree, engaged themfelves by 
treaty, to fend every ninth year a tribute of feven young 
men and as many virgins. When thefe were brought 
into Crete, the fabulous account informs us, that they 
were deftroyed by the Minotaur * in the Labyrinth, or 
that, loft in its mazes, and unable to find - the way out, 
they periihed there. The Minotaur was, as Euripides 
tells us, , 

A fliingledHbrm prodigious to behold, 
Half bull, half man ! 

But Philochorus fays the Cretans deny this, and will not 
, allow the labyrinth to have been any thing but a prifon, 
which had no other inconvenience than tnis, that thofe 
who were confined there could not efcape : And Minos 
having inftituted games in honour of Androgeus, the 
prize for the victors was thofe youths, who had been kept 
till that time in the labyrinth. He that firft won the pri- 
zes in thofe games, was a perfon of great authority in the 
court of Minos, and general of his armies, named Tau- 
rus, . who being unmerciful and favage in his nature, 
had treated the Athenian youths with great infolence and 
cruelty* And it is plain that Ariftotle himfelf, in hi3 
Account of the Botticcan Government, does not fuppofe 
that the young men were put to death by Minos, but that 
they lived, fome. of them to old age, in fervile employ- 
ments in Crete. He adds, -that the Cretans, in puriu- 
ance of an ancient vow, once fent a number of their 
£rft-born to Delphi, .among whom were fome of the de- 
scendants of thefe Athenian flaves, who not being able 
to fupport themfelves there, firft patted from thence into 
Italy, where they fettled about Japygia ; and from thence 
they removed again into Thrace, and were called Bot- 
ticeans. Wherefore the Botticean virgins, in fome fo- 
lemnities of religion, fing, " To Athens let us go." 
And, indeed, it feems dangerous to be at enmity with 
a city which is the feat of eloquence and learning : For 
D 5 Minos 

* Feigned by the poets to have been begot by a bull upon Pafiphae, 
Minos's queen, who was infpired, it feems, with this horrid paflion 
by Neptnne, in revenge for Minos's rcfufing him a beautiful bull, 
which he expe&cd a$ an offering. 
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Minos always was fatirized on the Athenian ftage ; nor 
was his fame fufficiently refcued by Hefiod's calling him 
" Supreme of Kings," or Homer's faying that he " c.on r 
•* verfed with Jove ;" for the writers of tragedy pre-, 
vailing, reprefented him as a man of vicious character *, 
violent, and implacable ; yet, inconfiftently enough, they 
fay that Minos was a king and a lawgiver, and that 
Rhadamanthus was an upright judge, and guardian of 
the laws which Minos had made. 

When the time of the third tribute came., and thofq 
parents who had fons not arrived at full maturity, were, 
obliged to refign them to the lot, complaints againft 
^£geus fprung up again among the people, who exprefled 
their grief and refentment, that he who was the caufe of. 
all their misfortunes bore no part of the puniihment, an<t 
while he was adopting, and raifmg to the fucceflion, ^ 
ftranger of fpuripus birth, took.no thought for them who, 
loft their legitimate children. Thofe things were, matter-; 
of great concern to Thefeu$, who, to exprefs his regard, 
forjuftice, and take his fhare in the common fprtune /v . 
voluntarily offered himfelfas one of the feven, without lot*. 
The citizens were charmed with this proof of. his mag*, 
nanimity and public fpirit ; and ^Egeus himfelf, when he*- 
faw that no entreaties or perfuafions availed to turn hin\, 
from it, gave out the lots for the reft of the young men* „- 
But Hellanicus fays, that the youths an,d virgins which*, 
the city furnilhed were not chpfen by lot, but that. Minos 
came in perfon and fele&ed them, and Thefeus before the; 
reft, upon thefe conditions : That the Athe_nian$ fhould. 
furnifh a vefTel, and the young men embark, and fail alonpv 
with him, but carry no arms ; and that if they could kiflj* 
the Minotaur, there fhould be an end of the tribute. 
There appearing np hopes of fafety. for the youths in the., 
two former tributes, they fent out a fhip with the black- 
fail, as carrying them to certain ruin, But when Thefeus . 
encouraged his father by his confidence of fuccefs againft 
the Minotaur, he gave another fail, a white one, to the., 
pilot, ordering him, if he brought Thefeus fafe back, to . 
hoift the white ; bat if not, to Tail with the black one in. 
token of his misfortune. Simonides, however, tells us^ 

that. 

* Thfc is a miftake, into which Phjtarcb apd feveral other writers . 
have fallen. There were two of the name of Minos. One was thcu 
fon of Jupiter and Eoropa, and a juft and excellent prince $ the, o«. 
jjier, his grandfon, ana! fon $f Lycafter, wj*s a tyrant*. 
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that it was not a white fail which JEgeus gave, but a : 
fcarlet one dyed with the juice of the flower of a very 
flouriftring holm-oak *, and that this was to be the fignal 
that all was well. He adds, that Phereclus, the fon of 
Amarfyas, was pilot of the (hip : but Philochorus fays, 
that Thefeus had a pilot fent him by Sciras, -from Salamis, 
named Naufitheus, and one Phseax to be at the prow, 
becaufe as yet the Athenians had not applied themfelves 
to navigation f ; and that Sciras did this, becaufe one 
of the young men, named Menefthes, was his daughter's 
fon. This is confirmed by the monuments of Nauntheus 
,and Phaeax, built by Thefeus, at Phalerum, near the 
Temple of Sciron ; and the feaft called Cybernefia, or 
the Pilots' Feaft, is faid to be kept in honour of them. 

When the lots were caft, Thefeus taking with him, 
out of the Prytaneum, thofe upon whom they fell, went to 
the Delphinian temple, and made an offering to Apollo 
for them. This offering was a branch of confecrated 
olive bound about with white wool. Having paid his 
devotions, he embarked on the fixth of April ; at which - 
time they ft ill fend the virgins to Delphinium to propi- 
tiate the god. It is reported that the oracle at Delphi 
commanded him to take Venus for his guide, and entreat 
her to be his companion in the voyage ; and when he 
facrificed to her a (he-goat on the fea-fhore, its fex was 
immediately changed : hence the goddefs had the name 
of Epitragia. - 

When he arrived in Crete, according to moft hiftorians 
and poets, Ariadne, falling in love with him> gave him a 
cine of thread, and inftrudled him how to pafs with it 
through the intricacies of the labyrinth. Thus affifted, 
he killed the Minotaur, and then fet fail, carrying off 
Ariadne, together with the young men. Pherecydes fays, 
that Thefeus broke up the keels of the Cretan (hips, to 
prevent their purfuit.- But, as Demon has it-, he killed 
Taurus, Minos's commander, who engaged him in the 
harbour, juft as he was ready to fail out. Again, ac- 
cording to Philochorus, when Minos celebrated the games 
J> 6 -• in 

* It is not the flower, but the fruit of the Ilex, foil of little worms, 
which the Arabians call Kermes, from which a fcarlet dye it procured. 

f The Athenians, according to Homer, fent fifty mips to Troy j but ' 
thofe were only tranfport-fliips. Thucydides a flu res us, that they'did 
Dot begin to make any figure at fea till ten or twelve yem t&xst \Y\fc 
battle of Marathon ; near /even hundred years afte; the fit^t <rt*Xwj. 
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in honour of his fon, it was believed that Taurus would 
bear away the prizes in them as formerly, and every one 
grudged him that honour ; for his exceffive power and 
haughty behaviour were intolerable; and, befides, he was 
accufed of too great a familiarity with Pafiphae : there- , 
fore, when Theieus deiired the combat, Minos permitted 
it. In Crete it was the cuftom for the women as well as 
the men to fee the games ; and Ariadne, being prefent, 
was ftruck with the perfon of Thefeus, and with his fu- 
perior vigour and addrefs in the wreftling-ring. Minos 
tpo was greatly delighted, efpecially when he (aw Taurus 
vanquifhed and difgraced ; and this induced him to give 
up the young men to Thefeus, and to remit the tribute'. 
Clidemus beginning higher, gives a prolix account of 
thefe matters, according to his manner. There was, it 
feems, a decree throughout all Greece, that no veflel 
ihould fail with more than five hands, except the Argo 
commanded by Jafon, who was appointed to clear the 
fea of pirates. But when Daedalus efcaped by fea to 
Athens, Minos purfuing him with his men of war, con- 
trary to the decree, was driven by a ftorm to Sicily, and 
there ended his life. And when Deucalion his fucceflbr, 
purfuing his" father's quarrels with the Athenians, de- 
manded that they ihould deliver up Daedalus, and threat- 
ened, if they did not, to make away with the hoftages 
that Minos had received, Thefeus gave him a mild an- 
fwer, alleging that Daedalus was his relation, nearly 
allied in blood, being fon to Merope the daughter of 
Ere&heus. But privately h$ prepared a fleet, part of it 
among the Thymaetadae, at a diftance from any public 
road, and part under the direction of Pittheus, at Tree- 
zene. When it was ready, he fet (ail, taking Daedalus, 
and the reft of the fugitives from Crete, for his guide, 
The Cretans receiving no information of the matter, and 
when they faw his fleet, taking them for friends, he ea- 
iily gained the harbour, and making a defcent, proceeded 
immediately. to Gnoflus. There he engaged with Deu-r 
calion and his guards, before the gates of the labyrinth, 
and flew them. The government T>y this means falling 
to Ariadne, he entered into an agreement with her, by 
which he received the young captives, and made a per*, 
petual league between the Athenians and the Cretans, 
both fides fwearing to proceed to hoftilities no more. 

There 
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There are many other reports about thefe things, and 
as many concerning Ariadne, but none of any certainty. 
For fome fay, that being deferted by Thefeus, (he hanged 
herfelf ; others, that {he was carried by the mariners to 
Naxos, and there married Onarus the pried of Bacchus, 
Thefeus having left her for another miflrefs : 

For iEgle's charms had pierc'd the hero's heart. 

Whereas the Megarenfian tells us, that Pififtratus ftruck 
the line out of Hefiod ; as, on the contrary, to gratify 
the Athenians, he added this other to Homer's defcrip- 
tion of the Hate of the dead ; 

The godlike Thefeus and the great Pirithous. 

Some fey Ariadne had two fons by Thefeus, (Enopion 
and Staphylas. With thefe agrees Ion of Chios, who 
fays of his native city, .that it was built by CEnopion 
the fon of Thefeus. 

But the mod ftriking paffages pf the poets, relative to 
thefe things, are in every body's mouth. Something 
more particular is delivered by Paeou the Amathufian. 
He relates, that Thefeus, being driven by a ilorm to Cy- 
prus, and having with him Ariadne, who was big with 
child, and extremely difcompofed with the agitation of 
the fea, he fet her on ihore, and left her alone, while he 
returned to take care of the fhip ; but by a violent wind 
was forced out again to fea : that the women of the coun- 
try received Ariadne kindly, confoled her under her lofs, 
and brought her feigned letters as from Thefeus : that 
they attended and affiited her, when fhe fell in labour ; 
and, as fhe died in child-bed, paid her the funeral ho- 
nours : that Thefeus, on his return, greatly afflicted at 
the news, left money with the inhabitants, ordering them 
to pay divine honours to Ariadne ; and that he caufed 
two little ftatues of her to be made, one of filver, and 
the other of brafs : that they celebrate her feftival on the 
fecond of September, when a young man lies down, and 
imitates the cries and gefture of a woman in travail : and 
that the Amathufians call the grove in which they Ihew 
her tomb, the Grove of Venus Ariadne. 

Some of the Naxian writers relate, that there were two 
Minos's, and two Ariadnes ; one of which was married 
to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a fon named Staphylus ; 
the other, of a later age, being carried off by Thefeus, 

(n. d. 1794.) wl\ 
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aad afterwards deferted, came to Naxos, with hemurfe 
Corey ne, whofe tomb is ftill (hewn. That this Ariadne < 
died there, and had different honours paid her from the 
former ; for the feafts of one were celebrated with mirth 
and revels, while the Sacrifices of the. other were mixed . 
with forrow and mourning *. 

Thefeus, in his return from Crete, pu,t in at Delos f ; -. 
and having facrificed to Apollo, and dedicated a ftatue of 
Venus, which he received from Ariadne, he joined with . 
the young men in a dance, which the Delians are faid to 
pTactife at this day.- It confifts in an imitation of the 
mazes and outlets of the labyrinth, and* with various * 
involutions and, evolutions* is performed in regular time, . 
This kind of dance, as Dicaearchus informs us, is called 
by the Delians the, Crane, J. He danced it round the • 
altar Keraton, which was built entirely of the left-fide ■: 
horns of beafts^ He is alfb faid to have inftituted games 
in Delos, where he began the cuftom of giving a palm . i 
to.the s yictor£«' ^ 

When they drew near to Attica, both Thefeus and the '. 
pilot were fo tranfported with joy, that they forgot to * 
hoift the fail which was to be the fignal to JEgeixs of their 
fafety, who, - therefore, in defpair, threw himfelf from- 
the rock, and was dafhed to pieces. . Thefeus difembark- 
ed> and -performed thofe facrifices to the , gods which he 
had vowed at Phalerum, when he Set fail, and fent a 
herald to the : city,. with an account of his fafe return. 
The^meflenger met with numbers lamenting the fate of 
the king, and others rejoicing, asit was natural to expert, 
at the return of Thefeus, welcoming him with the greateft 
kindnefs, and ready to crown him with flowers for his 
good news* ,He received the chaplets, and twined them 
round his herald's ftaff, f Returning to the fea-fliore, and 
finding that Thefeus had not yet iinifhed his libations, he 
flopped without, not choofmg to difturb the . facrifice. 
When the libations were over, he announced the death of' 
iEgeus. Upon this, they haftened, with forrow and tu- 
multuous . . 

* The Feafts of Ariadne, the wife of Bacchus, were celebrated 
with joy, to denote that (he was become a divinity j thofe of the 
other Ariadne fignifiedthat (he. fell like a mere mortal. 

f Hence came the cuftom of fending annually a deputation from . ; 
Athens to Delos, to facrifice fo Apollo, 

J This dance, Callimachus tells us, was a particular one ; and . 
probably it was called the Crane, becaufe cranes commonly fly io ... 
the /jgun of a circle. 
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multuous lamentations, to the city. Hence, they tell us, . 
it is, that, in the Ofchophoria, or Feaft of Boughs, to 
this day the. herald is not crowned, but his. ftaflf; and 
thofe that are prefent at the libations cry out, Eleleu ! 
Jo'uyjou * ! Trie foraer.is the exclamation of hafte and 
triumph, and the latter of trouble and confufion. The-: 
feus, having buried his father, paid his vows to Apollo 
on the feventh of Odtober : for on that day they arrived 
fafe at Athens ♦ The boiling of all forts of pulfe at that . 
time is fa id to take its rife from their mixing the remains 
of their provifions, when they found themielves fafe a- 
fhore, boiling them in one pot, and feafting upon them 
all together. . In. that feaft they alfo carry a branch bound 
about with wool, fuch as thev then. made ufe of in their* 
fupplications, which they call Eirefione, laden with all 
forts of fruits ; and to figriify the ceafmg of fcarcity a^ v 
that time, they fing this (train : . 

The golden' ear, t!T ambrofial hive* . 
In fdir Eirefione thrive. 
See the juicy figs appear ! ; 
Olives crown. the wealthy year ! \ 
See the clutter-bending vine ! 
See } and drink*, and drop fupine J 

Some pretend that this ceremony is retained in memory 
of the Heraclidx f, who were entertamed in that manner 
by the Athenians 5 but the greater part relate it as above 
delivered. . 

The veflel iniwhich ThefeUs failed, and returned fafe, 
with thofe young men, went with .thirty oars. It was 
preferred by the Athenians .to the times of Demetrius 
Phalereus %; being'fo pieced and new framed with ftrong 
plank, that it afforded an-example to the philofophers, in 
their difputations concerning the identity of things that 

are 

* Eleltu denotes the joy and precipitation with which Thefeus 
marched towards Athens j and Jou\jou 9 his forrow for the death of 
Ills father * . 

f The descendants of Hercules, being driven out of Peloponncfus 
and all Greece, applied to the Athenians for their protection, which 
was granted : and as they went as fuppliants, they went with branches 
in their hands. This fubje& is created by Euripides in his Heraclidse. 

% That is near 1000 years. For Thefeu* returned from Crete about 
the year before Chrift 1235* and Callimachus, who was cotemporary 
with Demetrius, and who tells us the Athenians continued to fend this 
(nip to 0«los in- his time, fteurimed about iht }WC Yttfote^uV^^v 
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are changed by growth ; fome contending that it was the 
fame, and others that it was not. 

The feaft called Ofchophoria *, which the Athenians 
ftill celebrate, was then iirft iniKtuted by Thefeus. For 
he did not take with him all the virgins upon whom the 
lot had fallon, but fele&ed two young men of his ac- 
quaintance who had feminine and florid afpe&s, but were 
not wanting in fpirit and prefence of mind. Thefe, by 
warm bathing, and keeping them out of the. fun* by pro- 
viding unguents for their hair and complexions, and every 
thing neceflary for their drefs, by forming their voice, 
their manner, and their Hep, he fo effe&ually altered, 
that they pafTed among the virgins defigned for Crete, 
and no one could difcern the difference. 

At his return, he walked in procdfion with the fame 
young men, dreft in the manner of thofe who now carry 
the brandies. Thefe are carried in honour of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, on account of the flory before related; or 
rather becaufe they returned at the tiire of gathering 
ripe fruits. The Deipnophorae, women who carry the 
provifions, bear a part in the folemnity r and have a fhare 
in the facrifice, to reprefent the mothers of thofe upon 
whom the lots fell, who brought their children provifiona 
for the voyage. Fables and tales are the chief difcourfe, 
becaufe the women then told their children ftoriefrto^om- 
fort them and keep up their fpirits v Thefe pa4>fi$dars 
are taken from the Hiitory of Demon. There was a place 
confecrated, and a temple ere&ed to Thefeus ; and thofe 
families which would have been liable to the tribute, in 
cafe it had continued, were obliged to pay a tax to the 
temple for facrifices. Thefe were committed to the care 
of the Phytalidae, Thefeus doing them that honour in re- 
compence of their hpfpitality. « +• 

* This ceremony was performed in the following manner : They 
made choice of a certain number of youths of the moft noble fami- 
lies in each tribe, w.hofe fathers and mothers both were living. They 
bore vine- branches in their hands, with grapes upon them, and ran 
from the temple of Bacchus to that of Minerva Sciradia, which was 
near the Phalerean gate. He that arrived there fir ft drank off a cup 
of wine, mingled with honey, cheefe, meal, and oil. They were fol- . 
lowed by a chorus concluded by two young men d re fled in women's 
apparel, the chorus Tinging a fong in przife of thofe young men. Cer- 
tain women, with baikets on iheir heads, attended them, and were 
chofen for that office from among the moft wealthy of the citizens. 
The whole procefCon was headed by a herald, bearing a ftaff encir- 
cJcd with bough's. 
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After the death of JEgeus, he undertook and effe&ed a 
prodigious work. He fettled all the inhabitants of At- 
tica in Athens, and made them one people in one city, 
who before were fcattered up and down, and could with 
difficulty be affembled on any prelfing occafion for the 
public good. Nay, often fuel* differences had happened 
between them, as ended in bloodfhed. The method he 
took was to apply to them in particular by their tribes and 
families. Private perfons and the poor eafily liftened to 
his fummons. To the rich and great he reprefented the 
advantage of a government without a king, where the 
chief power fhouid be in the people, while he himfelf only 
defired to command in war, and to be theguardian of the 
laws ; in all the reft, every one would be upon an equal 
footing. Part of them hearkened to his perfuafions ; and 
others, fearing'his power, which was already very great, 
as well as his enterprifing fpirit, chofe rather to be per- 
fuaded, than to be forced to fubmit. Diflblving, .there- 
fore, the corporations, the councils, and courts in each 
particular town, he built one common Prytaneum and 
court-hall, where it ftands to this day. The citadel, with 
its dependencies, and the city, or the old and new town, 
he united under the common name of Athens, and infli- 
tuted the Panathenaea as a common facrifice ♦. He ap- 
pointed alfo the Metoecia, or Feaft of Migration f, and 
fixed it to the fifteenth of July, and fo it ftill continues. 
Giving up the kingly power, as he had promifed, he fet- 
tled the commonwealth under the aufpices of the gods ; 
for he confulted the Oracle at Delphi concerning his new 
government, and received this anfwer : 

* From 

* The Athenaea were celebrated before, in honour of the Goddefs 
Minerva^ but as that was a feaft peculiar to the city of Athens, The- 
feus enlarged it, and made it common to all the inhabitants of At- 
tica ; and therefore it was called Panathenaea. There were the greater 
and the lefs Panathenaea. The left were kept annually, and the 
greater every fifth year. In the latter they carried in proceffion the 
myfterious pepln^or veil of Minerva, on which were embroidered 
the victory of the gods over the giants, and the moft remarkable 
achievements of their heroes, 

f In memory of their quitting the boroughs, and uniting in one 
city. 

On this occafion, he likewife inftltuted^% at leaft reftored, the 
famous Iftbmian games, in honour of Neptune. All thefe were 
chiefly defigned to draw a coocourfe of Grangers 5 and as a farther 
encouragement for them to come and fettle in MtofiWi>» $WXk«$\ 
the pririk$c$ of attires. 
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From royal ftems thy honour, Thtfeus, fprings j - 

By Jove beloved, the fire fupreine of kings. 

See rifing towns, fee wide-extended itates, 

On thee dependent, alk their future fates ! 

Hence, hence with fear ! Thy favoured bark.fliali ride 

Safe o'er. the f urges of the foamy tide *. 

With this agrees the Sibyl's prophecy, which, we are - 
told, fhe delivered Jong after, concerning Athens : 
The bladder may Us dipp'd, but never drown'd. 

Deliring yet farther to enlarge the city, he invited all. 
Grangers to equal privileges in it ; and the words ft ill in- 
tife, " Come hither,- all ye people," are faid to be the 
beginning of a proclamation, which. Thefeus ordered to* 
be made when he compofed a commonwealth, as it were,- 
of all nations. Yet he left it not in the confufion and- 
diforder , likely to enfue from thz confluence and rtrange* 
mixture of people, but diftinguilhed them into- noble-- 
men, -kufbandmen, and mechanics. The nobility were 
to have the care of religion, to fupply the city with ma- 
giftrates, to explain the laws, and to interpret whatever 
related to the worlhip of the gods. As to the- reft, he» 
balanced the citizens againft each other as nearly as- 
pofCble; the nobles excelling in dignity, the hulband- 
men in ufefulnefs, and the artificers in number. • It ap- 
pears from Ariftotle, that Thefeus was the flrft who in- 
clined to a democracy, and gave up the regal power ; 
and Homer alfo feems to bear wknels to the fame in his 
catalogue of lhips, where he gives the name of People 
to the Athenians only. To his money he gjrve the im-* 
preflion of an ox, either on account. of the, Marathoniaa. 
bull, or becaufe of Minos's general Taurus, or becaufe 
he would eacourage the citizens in agriculture. Hence 
oame the expreflion of a thing being worth ten or an 
hundred oxen. leaving alfo made a fecure acquiiition 
of the country about Megara to the territory of Athens, 
he fet up the. famed pillar. in the" lithmus f, and inferibed 

it 

* In the original it is, « Safe, Uke.a bladder, fiflr." When Sylla 
had taken Athens, and exerdfed all manner of cruelties there, fome • 
Athenians went to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, Whether the laft 
hour of their city was come ? and the priertefs, according to Paufanias, - 
made anfwer, nru it* to* rf^ov t^ovra r That tubvcbbtUngt to the bladder 
| now has an end, plainly referring to the old prophecy here, deli vercd. •. 
J-r . + This pillar was erected by the common confent of the Ionian* 
I' 0Ad Petoponocfjap*, to put ao en4 t© : th$ difpotcs about their boun- 
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it with two verfes to diftinguifh the boundaries. That 
on the eaft-lide ran thus ; 

This is not Peloponnefus, but Ionia : 

and that on the well was, 

This is Peloponnefus, not Ionia. 

He likewife inftituted games in imitation of Hercules, 
being ambitious, that as the Greeks, in purfuance of that 
Jhero's appointment, celebrated the Olympic games in 
.honour of Jupiter, fo they fhould celebrate the lithmian 
in honour of Neptune : for the rites performed there be- 
fore, in memory of Melicertes, were obferved in the 
night, and had more the air of myiteries, than of a public 
fpe&acle and aflembly. But fome fay the Ifthmian game6 
were dedicated to Sciron, Thefeus inclining to expiate 
Jiis untimely fate, by reafon of their being lb nearly re-r 
lated ; for Sciron was the fon of Canethus and Hcnioche> 
the daughter of Pittheus. Others will have it, that Sin* 
iris was their fon, and that to him, and not to Sciron, 
the games were dedicated. He made an agreement top 
with the Corinthians, that they ihould give the place of 
honour to the Athenians who came to the Mhmian games* 
as far as the ground could be covered with the fail of th« 
public (hip that brought them, when ftretched to its full 
extent. This particular we learn from Heilanicus and- 
Andron of Hallcarnaftus, 

Philochorus and fome others relate, that he failed, in 
company with Hercules, into the Euxine fea, to carry on 
war with the Amazons *, and that he received. A ntiope + 
as the reward of his valour : but the greater number* 
among whom are Pheijecydes, Heilanicus, and Herodorus, 
tell us, that Thefeus made that voyage, with his own fleet 
only, fome. time after. Hercules, and took that Amazon 
captive, which is indeed the more probable account ; for 

we 

dariesj and it continued to the reign of.Codrus, during which it 
was demolished by the Heraclidae, who had made themfclves matter* 
of the territory of Megara, which thereby pafled from the Ibnians to 
the Dorians. Strabi, lib. ix. 

* Nothing can be more fabulous than the whole hiftory of the A- 
mozom. Strabo obferves, that the moft credible of Alexander**, 
biftorians have not (o much as mentioned them J and indeed, if they. 
were a Scythian nation, how came they all to have Greek- names ?•- 

f Jaftin fayc Hercules gave HippolytttfeTtofews uAV^s. Hfc* 
tippe for bJmfeJf, 
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we do not read that any other of his fellow- warriors made 
any Amazon prifoner. But Bion fays, he took and car- 
ried her off by a ftratagem. The Amazons, being natu- 
rally lovers of men, were fo far from avoiding Thefeus, 
when he touched upon their coafts, that they fent him 
prefents. Thefeus invited Antiope, who brought them 
into his* fhip, and as foon as fhe was aboard, fet fail. 
But the account of one Menecrates, who publifhed a 
Hiftory of Nice, in Bilhynia, is, that Thefeus, having 
Antiope aboard his veflel, remained in thofe parts fome 
time ; and that he was attended in that expedition by 
three young men of Athens, who were brothers, Euneos, 
Thoas, and Soloon. The laft of thefe, unknown to the 
reft, fell in love with Antiope, and communicated his 
paflion to one of his companions, . who applied to An- 
tiope about the affair.. She firmly rejected his preten- 
lions, but treated him with civility, and prudently con- 
cealed the matter from Thefeus. But Soloon, in defpair, 
having leaped into a river, and drowned himfelf, The- 
feus, then fenfible of the caufe, and the young man's 
paflion, lamented his fate, and, in his forrow, recollected 
an . oracle whkb he had , formerly received at Delphi. 
The prieftefs had ordered, that when, in fome foreign 
country, he fhould labour under the greateft afHi£ion> 
he fhould build a city there, and leave fome of his fol- 
lowers to govern it*. licnee he called the city which he 
built Pythopolis, after the Pythian God, 4 and th* neigh- 
bouring river Soloon, in honour of the young man. He 
left the two furviving brothers to govern it, and give 
it laws ; and along with-them Hermus, who was of one 
of the beft families in Athens. From him the inhabi- 
tants of Pythopolis call a certain place in their city 
Hermes' s Houfe, [Hermou oikid\\ and by raifplacing an 
accent, transfer the honour from the hero to the. God 
Mercury. 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rife. And 
it appears to have been no flight or womanifh enterprize ; 
for they could not have encamped in the town, or joined 
battle on the ground about the Pnyx * and the Mufeum f, 



* The Pnyx was a place (near the citadd) where the people of 
Athens nfed to anemble, and where the orators fpoke to them about 
public affairs. 
/ The Mufeum was opoa a little hill OYer-ag ainft the citadel, and 
probably fo called from a temple of the Mule* ttai«* 
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or fallen in To intrepid a manner upon the city of Athens, 
unlefs they had firft reduced the country about it. It is 
difficult, indeed, to believe (though Hellanicus has re- 
lated it) that they crofled the Cimmerian Bofphorus upon 
the ice : but that they encamped almoft in the heart of 
the city is confirmed by the names of places, and by the 
tombs of thofe that fell. • 

There was a long paufe and delay before either army 
would begin the attack. At laft, Thefeus, by the direc- 
tion of fome oracle, offered a facrifice to Fear*, and af- 
ter that immediately engaged. The battle was fought 
in the month Boedromion, [September] the day on which 
the Athenians Kill celebrate the feaft called Boedromia. 
r Clidemus, who is willing to be very particular, writes, 
that the left wing of the Amazons moved towards what 
is now called the Amozonium ; and that the right ex- 
tended as far as the Pynx, near Chryfa: That .the Athe- 
nians firfl engaged with the left wing of the Amazons, 
falling upon them from the Mufeum ; and that the tombs 
of thoie that fell in the battle are in the ftreet which leads 
to the gate called Piraica, which is by the monument 
erecled in honour of Chalcodon, where the Athenians 
were routed by the Amazons, and fled as far as the Tem- 
ple of the Furies : but that the left wing of the Athe- 
nians, which charged from the Palladium, Ardettus, and 
Lyceum, drove the right wing of the enemy to their camp, 
and flew many of them : That after four months, a peace 
was concluded by means of Hippolyte ; for fo this au- 
thor calls the Amazon that attended with Thefeus, not 
Antiope. But fome fay this heroine fell fighting by 
Thefeus's fide, being pierced with a dart by Molpadia, 
and that a pillar, by the Temple of the Olympian earthy, 
was fet up over her grave. Nor is it to be wondered, that, 
cin the account of things, fo very ancient, hiflory mould 

bo 

* The heathens considered not only the paflions, but even di (tem- 
pers, (forms, and tempefts, as divinities, and worfhipped them that 
the/ might do them no harm. 

f By this is meant the moon, fo called (as Plutarch fuppofes in his 
Treatife on the ceffation.of Oracles) becaufe, like the Genii or De- 
mons, (he is neiyher fo perfect as the gods, nor fo imperfect as hu- 
man kind. But as fome of the philofophers, we mean the Pytha- 
goreans, had aftronomy enough afterwards to conclude that the fun 
is the centre of this fyftem, we prcfumc it might occur to thinking 
men in the more early ages, that the moon wa* aa o^op^ ?&& % 
therefore, probably a terrene body. 
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be thus uncertain, fince they tell us that fome Amazon?, 
wounded by Antiope, were privately fent to Chalcis to be 
cured, and that fome were buried there, at a place now 
called Amazonium. But that the war was ended by a 
league, we may afluredly gather from a place called Hor- 
comofium, near the temple of Thefeus, where it was 
fworn to, as well as from an ancient facrifice, which is 
offered to the Amazons the day before the feaft of The- 
feus. The people of Megara too fhew a place, in the fi- 
gure of a lozenge, where fome Amazons were buried, as 
you go from the market-place- to the place called Rhus. 
Others alfo are faid to have died by Chaeronea, and to 
have been buried by the rivulet, which, it feems, was for- 
merly called Thermodon, but now Haemon; of which I 
have given a farther account in the Life of Demofthenes. 
It appears likewife, that the Amazons traverfed Theflaly, 
not without oppofition ; for their fepulchres are fhewn to 
this day, between Scotuflaea and Cynofcephalae. 

This is all that is memorable in the flory of the Ama- 
zons : for as to what the author of the Thefeid rrlates, 
of the Amazons rifing to take vengeance for Antiope, 
when Thefeus quitted her, and married Phaedra, and of 
their being ilain by Hercules, it has plainly the air of 
fable. Indeed he married Phaedra after the death of An- 
tiope, having by the Amazon a fon named Hippolytus *, 
or, according to Pindar, Demophon. As to the calami- 
ties which befel Phaedra and Hippolytus, fince the hiflo- 
rians do not differ from what the writers of tragedy have 
faid of them, we may look upon them as matters of fad. . 

Some 

•Thefeus had a fon, by the Amazonian queen, named Hippolytus 
hating foon after married Phaedra, the fifter of Deucalion, the fon and 
fuccefibr of Minos, by whom he had two jbns ; he Tent Hippolytus 
to be brought up by his own mother ifEthra, queen of Trcezenet 
but he coming afterwards to be pre fent at fome Athenians games, 
Phxdra fell in love with him, and having folicited him in vain to a 
. compliance, in a fit of reftntmenr, accufed him to Thefeus of having 
made an attempt upon her chaftity. The fable fays, that Thefeue 
prayed to Neptune to punifh him by fome violent death j and all fo- 
lemn execrations, according to the notions of the heathens, certainly 
taking effeel, as Hippolytus was riding along the fea-ihore, Neptune 
fent two fea-calves, who frightened the horfes, overturned the cha- 
riot, and tore him to pieces. The poets add, that the ludfol queen 
hanged herfelf for grief ; but as for Hippolytus, Diana being taken 
with his chaftity, and pitying the fad-fate it had brought upon him, 
prevailed upon uEfculapius to reftote him to life, to be a compa- 
doa of her dlrerfwns. 
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Some other marriages of Thefeus are fpoken of, but 
have not been reprefented on the ftage, which had neither 
an honourable beginning, nor a happy conclufion. He 
is alfo faid to have forcibly carried off Anaxo of Trcezene, 
and having flain Sinnis and Cercyon, to have committed 
rapes upon their daughters : to have married Periboea, 
the mother of Ajax, too, and Pherobaea, and lope the 
daughter of Iphicles. Befides they charge him with 
being enamoured of Mgle, the daughter of Panopeus, 
(as above related) and, for her, leaving Ariadne, con- 
trary to the rules both of juftice and honour ; but above 
all, with the rape of Helen, which involved Attica in 
war, and ended in his banifhment and death, of which 
we mail fpeak more at large by and by. 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken by 
the heroes of thofe times, Heroxtorus thinks that Thefeu* 
was not concerned in any of them, except in aififting the 
Lapithae againft the Centaurs. Others write, that he 
attended Jafon to .Colchos, and Meleager in killing. the 
boar; and. that hence came the proverb, " Nothing 
" without Thefeus," It is allowed, however, that The- 
feus, without any afiiftance, did himfelf perform many 

- great exploits ; and that the extraordinary inftances of 
his valour; gave occaiion to the faying, " This man is 

* '* another Hercules." Thefeus was likewife afliiling to 
Adraftus, in recovering the bodies of thofe that fell before 
Thebes, not by defeating the Thebans in battle, as Eu- 
ripides has it in his tragedy, but by perfuading them t© 

, a truce ; for fo moft writers agree : and Philochorus is of 
opinion, that this was the firil truce ever known for bury- 
ing the dead. But Hercules was, indeed, the firft who 
fave up their dead to the enemy, as we have ftiewn in 
is life. The burying-place of the common foldiers is 
to be feen at Eleutherae, and of the officers at Elcufis ; in 
which particular Thefeus gratified Adraftus. iEfchylus, 
in whole tragedy of the Ekufinians Thefeus is introduced 
relating the matter as above, contradicts what Euripides 
has delivered in his Suppliants. 

The friendfhip between Thefeus and Pirithous is faid 
to have Commenced on this occaiion. Thefeus t>eing 
much celebrated for his ftrength and valour, Pirithous 
was defirous to prove it, and therefore drove away his 
oxen from Marathon. When he heard that Thefeus pur- 
ified him in arms, he did not fly, but turned back to 

2 T&fcftX 
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meet him. But, as foon as they beheld one another, 
each was fo ftruck with admiration of the other's perfon 
and courage, that they laid afide all thoughts of fighting ; 
and Pirithous firft giving Thefeus his hand, bade him be 
judge in this caufe himfelf, and he would willingly abide 
by his fentence. Thefeus, in his turn, left the caufe to 
him, and defired him to be his friend and fellow- warrior. 
Then they confirmed their friend (hip with an oath. Pi- 
rithous afterwards marrying Deidamia *, intreated The- 
feus to vifit his country, and to become acquainted with 
the Lapithae f. He had alfo invited the Centaurs to the 
entertainment. Thefe, in their cups behaving with in- 
folenceand indecency, and not even refraining from the 
women, the Lapithae rofe up in their defence, killed 
foihe of the Centaurs upon the fpot, and foon after beat- 
ing them in a fet battle, drove them out of the country 
with the afliftance of Thefeus. Herodorus relates the 
matter differently. He fays that, hoftilities being already 
begun, Thefeus came in aid to the Lapithae, and then 
had the firft fight of Hercules, having made it his bufinefs 
to find him out at Trachih, where he repofed himfelf af- 
ter all his wanderings and labours ; and that this inter- 
view patted in marks of great refpedb, civility, and mutual 
compliments. But we are rather to follow thofe hiftorians 
who write, that they had very frequent interviews ; and 
that by means of Thefeus, Hercules was initiated into 
the myfteries of Ceres, having firft obtained luftration, 
as he defired, on account of feveral involuntary pollu- 
tions. 

Thefeus was now fifty years old, according, to Hellani- 
cus, when he was concerned in the rape of J Helenj who 
had not yet arrived at years of maturity. Some writers, 
thinking this one of the heavieft charges againft him, en- 
deavour to correct it, by faying that it was not Thefeus 
that carried. off Helen, but Idas and Lynceus, who com- 
mitted her to his care, and that therefore he refufed to 

give 

* All other writers call her Hippodamia, except Propertius, who 
calls her lfchomacha. She was the daughter ot Adraftus. 

f Homer calls the Lapithae heroes. The Centaurs are feigned to 
have been half man half horie, either from their brutality, or becaufe 
(if not the inventors of horfemaaftiip, yet) they generally appeared on 
horfebaek* 

J This princefs was the reputed daughter of Jupiter, by Leda the 
wile of Tyndarus, king of CEbalia, in Peloponnefos $ and tho* then 
tut nine years old, was reckoned the greateffc beauty in the .wQrld. < 
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give her up, when demanded by Caftor and Pollux ; or 
rather that me was delivered to him by Tyndarus him- 
felf, to keep her from Enarfphorus, thefon of Hippocoon, 
who endeavoured to poflefs himfelf by violence of Helen, 
that was yet but a child, But what authors generally a- 
gree in, as moft probable is as follows : The two friends 
went together to Sparta, and having feen the girl dancing 
in the temple of Diana Orthia, carried her orf", and fled. 
The purfuers that were fent after them following no far- 
ther than Tegea, they thought themfelves fecure , and 
having traverfed Peloponnefas, they entered into an a- 
greement, that he who mould gain Helen by lot mould 
have her to wife, but be obliged to affifl in procuring a 
wife for the other. In confequence of thefe terms, the 
• lots being caft, fhe fell to Theteus, who received the vir- 
gin, and conveyed her, as (he was not yet marriageable, 
to Aphidnae. Here he placed his mother with her, and 
committed them to the care of his frieud Aphidnus, charg- 
ing him to keep them in the utmoft fecrecy and fafety ; 
wlSjft, to pay his debt of fervice to Pirithous, himfelf 
travelled with him into Epirus, with a view to the 
daughter of Aidoneus, king of the Molofiians. This 
prince named his wife Proferpine*, his daughter Core, 
and his dog Cerberus : with this dog he commanded all 
his daughters fuitors to fight, promifing her to him that 
fhould overcome him. But underftanding that Pirithous 
came not with an intention to court his daughter, but to 
carry her off by force, he feized both him and his friend, 
deftroyed Pirithous immediately by meaiis of his dog, and 
(hut up Thefeus in clofe prifon. 

Mean time Meneftheus, the fon of Peteus, grandfon of 
Orneus, and great-grandfon of Erettheus, is faid to be 
the firft of mankind that undertook to be a demagogue, 
and by his eloquence to ingratiate himfelf with the peo- 
ple. He endeavoured alfo to exafperate and infpire the 
nobility with fedition, who had but ill born with The- 
feus for fome time, reflecting that he had deprived every 
perfon of family of his government and command, and 

fhut 

* Proferpine and Core was the fame perfon, daughter to Ailoncus, 
whofe wife was named Ceres. Plutarch himfelf tells us fo in hisMo- 
rals, where he adds, that by Proferpine is meant the Moon, whom 
Pluto, or the God of Darknefs, fometimes carries off. Indeed, Cor/fig- 
nifies nothing more than young woman or dat/glter \ aud U\oj tv\\^\\ 
fay a daughter of Epirus, as wc fay a djrgbter o/Eranc^ ox of ^\>*\.w» 

rofitml. E 
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fhut them up together in one city, where he ufedth*m 
as his fubjedts and flaves. Among the common people he 
fowed difturbance by telling them, that though they 
pleafed themfelves with die dream of liberty, in fa& they 
were robbed of their country and religion ; and,/ initead 
. of many good and native kings, were lorded over by one 
. nan, who was a new-comer and a ftranger. .i.Whilft he 
. was thus bufily employed, the war declared by the Tyn- 
daridae greatly helped forward the feditiori. Some fay 
plainly, they were invited by Meneftheus to invade the 
country. At firft they proceeded not in a Jioftile man- 
ner, only demanding their fifter : but the Athenians an- 
fwering, that they neither had her among them, nor 
knew where fhe was left, they begantheir warlike ope- 
rations. Academus, however, finding it out by fome 
means or other, told- them me was concealed at Aphidnae. 
Hence, not only the Tyndaridae treated him honourably 
in his life-time, l?ut the Lacedemonians-, who, in after 
times, often made inroads into Attica, and laid wafte all 
the country befides, fpared the Academy for his fake. 
But Dicaearchus fays, that Echedemus and Marathus, two 
Arcadians, being allies to the Tyndaridae in that war, the 
place which.nowgoes by the name of the Academy, was 
frfl called Echedemy, from one of them ; and that from 
the other the diflrift of Marathon-had its name, becaufe 
he freely offered himfelf, in purfuance of fome oracle, to 
be facrificed at the head of the army. To Aphidnae then 
they came, where they beat the enemy in a fet battle, 
and then took the city, and razed it to the ground. 
There, they tell us, Alycus, the fon of Sciron, was flain, 
fighting for Caftor and Pollux ; and that a certain place, 
within the territories of Megara, is called Alycus, from 
his^cing buried there: and Her eas writes, that Alycus 
received his death from Thefeus's own hand. Thefe 
verfes alfo are alleged as a proof in point : , 

For bright -hair'd Helen he was (lain 
By Thcfcus, on Aphidna's plain. 

But it is not probable that Aphidnae. would have been 
taken, and his mother made prifoner, had Thefeus been 
prefent. 

Aphidnae, however, was taken, and Athens in danger. 
Meneftheus .took this opportunity to perfuade the people 
SO admit the Tyndaridae into the city, and to treat them 



'?4to(pitably, fince they only levied -war agaihft -Thefcus, 

who began with violence firft, but that they were bene- 

*«fa&ors and deliverers to the reft of the Athenian*. Their 

' behaviour alio confirmed what was faid ; for, though 

- conquerors, they defired nothing but to be admitted to 
; the myfteries, to which they had no lefs claim than Her- 
< cules *, fince they were equally allied to the city* This 
. jrequeit was eaiily granted them, and they were adopted 
: -by Aphidnus, as Hercules was by Pylius. They had aHb 
* -divine honours paid them, with the title of Anakes, which 

was given them, either on account of the truce [anecbe] 
.which they made, or becaufe of their great care that no 

- one mould be injured, though there were fo many troops 
in the city; for the phrafe anakos echei* fignifiei to keep 
or take care of any thing ; and for this reafon, perhaps, 

^Jcirfgs are called Anaktes. Some again fay, they were 
.called Anakes, becaufe of the appearance of their ftars; 

; Sor the Athenians ufe the words anekas and anekatbea, jn- 
-ilead of ano and anothen y .that is, above or on high* 

We are told that JBthra, the mother of Thefeus, who 
rvrzs now a prifoner, was carried to Lacedaemon, and from 
.thence, with Helen, to Troy ; and that Homer confirms 
it when, fpeaking of thofe that waited upon Helen, he 
.mentions 



-The beauteous Clymene, 



And ./Ethra born of Pitcheus. 

* Others rejeft this verfeas none of Homer's as they do 
Alio the ftory of Munychus, who is faid to have been the 
-fruit of a feCret commerce between Demophoon and.Lao- 
r dice, and brought up by ./Ethra at Troy. But liter, in 
. the thirteenth book of his Hiftory of Attica gives an ac- 
count of iEthra different from all the reft. He w» in- 
. formed it feems, that after the battle in which Alexan- 
der or Paris was routed by Achilles and Patroclus, in 
Theflaly near the river Sperchius, Heftortook and plun- 
dered >the city of Trcczene, and carried off iEthra, who 
had been left there. But this is highly improbable. 

It happened ihttl Hercules, in paffing through the 

.country of the Moioflians, was entertained by Aidoneus 

E 2 the 

t For Caffor and Pollux, like him, were fon^of Jupiter, from whom 
th'e^ Athenians too pretended to derive their origin. U N»a% maeffivrf * 
Jiowerer, that they foould be naturalized before, thev ^**** ftftccC\\\ft& 
*> thcmf&erks, arid accordingly they were IMkturaKttdty atoftafot 
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the king, who accidentally made mention of the bold at- 
tempts of Thefeus and Pirithous, and of the manner in 
which he had punifhed them when difcovered. Hercules 
was much difturbed to hear of the inglorious death of the 
one, and the danger of the other. As to Pirithous, he 
thought it in vain to expoftulate about him -> but he 
begged to have Thefeus releafed, and Aidoneus granted 
it. Thefeus, thus fet at liberty, returned to Athens, 
where his party was not yet entirely fupprefTed: and what- 
ever temples and groves the city had.afjigned him, he 
confecrated them all, but four, to Hercules, and called 
them, (as Philochorusrelates)infteadofThefea,Heraclea. 
But defiring to prefide in the commonwealth, and direft 
it as. before, he found himfelf encompaffed with fadlion 
.and fedition; for thofe that were his enemies before his 
departure, had now added to. their hatred a contempt of 
his authority ; and he beheld the people fo generally cor- 
rupted, that they wanted to be flattered into their duty, 
inftead of filently executing his commands. When he 
attempted to reduce them by force, he was overpowered 
by the prevalence of fa&ion ; and, in the end, finding his 
affairs defperate, he privately fent his children into Euboea, 
to Elephenor, the fon of Chalcodon ; and himfelf, having 
littered folemn execrations againfl the Athenians at Gar- 
gettus, where there is frill a place thence called Arate- 
rion, failed to Scyros *. He imagined that there he mould 
find hofpitable treatment, as he had a paternal eflate in 
that ifland. Lycomedes was then king of the Scyrians. 
To him, therefore, he applied, and defired to be put m 
pofTeflion of his lands, as intending to fettle there. Some 
fay, he afked afliltance of him againfl the Athenians. But 
Lycomedes, either jealous of the glory of Thefeus, or wil- 
ling to oblige Meneftheus, having led him to the higheft 
cliffs of the country, on pretence of fhewing him from 
thence his lands, threw him down head long from the rocks, 
and killed him. Others fay hefell of himfelf, miffing his 
ftep, when he took a walk, according to his cuftom, after 
fuppcr. At that time his death was difregarded, and 
Menefiheus quietly poflefTed the kingdom of Athens, while 
the fons of Thefeus attended Elephenor, as private per- 
sons to the Trojan war. • But Meneftheus dying in the 

fame 
* The ungrateful Athenians were in procefa of time made fo fen- 
iible of the effe&s of his curfe, that, to apptafe his ghoft, they ap- 
pointed folemn facri6ccs and divine honours to bc?i\d\ib\tacu 
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feme expedition, they returned and recovered the king- 
dom. In fuccceding ages the Athenians honoured The- 
feus as a demi-god, induced to it as well by other reafons, 
as becaufe, when they were fighting the Medes at Mara- 
thon, a confiderable part of the army thought they faw 
the apparition of Thefeus completely armed, and bearing 
down before them upon the barbarians. 

After the Median war, when Phaedon was archon *, the 
Athenians confulting the Oracle of Apollo were ordered 
by the prieftefs to take up the bones of Thefeus, and lay 
them in an honourable place at Athens, where they were 
to be kept with the greateft care. But it was dilikult 
to take them up, or even to find out the grave, on account 
of the favage and inhofpitahle difpofition of the birba- 
rians who dwelt in Scyros. Neverthelefs, Cimbn having 
taken the ifland (as is related in his Life), and being very 
deiirous to find out the place where Thefeus was buried, 
by chance faw an eagle, on a certain eminence, breaking 
the ground, (as they tell us) and fcratching it up v/ita 
her talons. This he considered as a divine direction, an i, 
digging there, found the coffin of a man of extraordinary 
fize, with a lance of'brafs and a fword lying by it. When 
thefe remains were brought ta Athens in Cimon's galley, 
the Athenians received them with fplendid proceffions and 
facrifices, and were as much tranfported as if Thefeus 
himfelf had returned to the city. He lies interred in the 
E 3 middle 

••Codrus, the feventeenth king of Athens, cotemporary with Saul, 
devoted himfelf to death for the fake of his country, in the year be- 
fore Chrift 1068 ; having learnt that the Ooacle had promifed its e- 
nemies, the Dorians and the Heraclidae, victory, if they did nor kill 
the king of the Athenians. His fubj^fts, on this account, conceived 
fuch veneration for him, that they tfteemed none worthy to be^r the 
royal title after him, and therefore committed the management of 
the ftate to elective magifirates, to whom they gave the title of ar- 
chons, and chofe Medon, the eldeft fon of Codrus, to this new dig- 
nity. Thus ended the !eg«l fucceflion and title of kings of Athens, 
after it had continued, without any interruption, 487 years, from Ce- 
crops to Codrus. The archon acted with fovcreign authority, but 
was accountable to the people whenever it was required. Thera 
were thirteen perpetual archons in the fpace of 325 years. After the 
death of Alcmason, who was the laft of them, this charge was con- 
tinued to the perfon elected for ten years only ; .but always in the 
fame family, till the death of Eryxias, or, according to others, 
of Tlefias, the feventh and laft decennial archon. For the fami- 
ly of Codrus, or of the Medontids, ending in him, the Athenians cre- 
ated annual archons,and,inftead of one, they. appouiteA tvitve eserj ^t*u 
Sec a father account of the archons in ttotiottt ot\ xta\Att ol^tatv* 
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midSle of the town, near the Gymnafium : and his ora~ 
tory. is a place of refuge for fervants and all perfons or* 
mean condition, who fly from men in power, as Thefeus, 
while he lived, was a humane and benevolent patfony 
who gracioufly received the petitions of the poor; The 
chief facrifice is offered to him on the eighth of Odtober, 
the day on which he returned with the young men from' 
Crete. They facrifice to hinrlikewife on each eighth 
day of. ihe other months, either becaufe he fir ft arrived 
from Troezene on the eighth of July, as Biodorus the 
geographer relates ; or elfe thinking this number, above 
all others, to be moft proper to him, becaufe he was faid 
to be the fon of-Neptune ; the folemn feafts of Neptune 
being* obferved on the eighth day of every month. For 
the number eight, as the- firft. cube of an even number, 
and the double of the firft fqaare, properly reprefents the 
firmnefs and immoveable power of this god, who thence 
has the names of Afphalius and Gaieochus. 



ROMULUS. 

JP ROM whom, and for what caufe, the city of Rome 
obtained that name, whofe glory has drftufed itfelf over 
the world, hiftorians are not agreed *. Some fay the Pe- 
lafgi, after they had over-run great part of the globe, 
and conquered many nations, fettled there,-and gave their 
city the name of Rome +, on account of their ftrength in 
war. Others tell us, that when Troy was taken, fome 
of the Trojans having efcaped and gained their -mips, put 
to fea, and being* driven by the winds upon the coafts of 
Tufcany, came to an anchor in the river Tiber : that 
here, their wives being much fatigued, and no longer 
able to bear the hardships of the fea, one of them, fupe- 

rior 

•Such is the uncertainty of the origin of imperial Rome, and in- 
deed of moft cities and nations, that are of any considerable antiqui. 
ty. That of Rome roighc be the more uncertain, becaufe its nrlr inha. 
bitants,being a collection of mean perfons, fugitives, and outlaws, from 
other nations, could not be fuppofed to leave hiftories behind them.' Li- 
vy, however, and moft of- the Latin hiftorians, agree that Rome was 
built by Romulus, and both the city and people named after him ; 
while the vanity of the Greek writers wants to afdribe aim oft eveiy 
thing, and Rome among the reft, to a- Grecian oi iginal* 

f-Pquv, Jtomo, G$nificsjlrtngib. 
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r Br to the reft in birth and prudence, named Roma, pro- 
pofed that they fhould burn the fleet : that this being ef- 
fected, the men at firft were much exafperated, but after- 
wards, through neceffity, fixed their feat on the Palatine 
Jhill, and in a fhort time things fucceeded beyond their 
expectation ; for the country was good *, and the people 
hofpitable : that therefore, befides other honours paid to 
Roma, they called their city, as ihe was the caufe of its 
being built, after her name. • Hence too, we are inform- 
ed, the cuftom arofe for the women to falute their rela- 
tions and hufbands with a kifs, becaufe thofe women, 
when they had burnt the {hips, ufed.fuch kind of endear- 
ments toappeafe the refentnient of their hufbands. 

Among the various accounts of hiitorians; it is faid that • 
Roma was the daughter of Italus and Leucaria; or elfe 
the daughter of Telephus the fon of Hercules, and mar- 
ried to -^Eneas ; or that (he was the daughter of Afcani- 
us f, the fon of ^Eneas ; and gave name to the city ; or 
that Romanus, the fon of Ulyfles and Circe, built it ; 
or Romus, the fon of ^Emathion, whom Diomedcs fent 
from Troy ; or elfe Romus, king of the Latins, after lie 
had expelled the Tufcans, who faffed originally from 
ThefTaly into Lydia, and from Lydia into Italy. Even 
they who, with the greateft probability, declare that the 
city had its name from Romulus*, do not agree about his 
extraction : for fome fay he was fon of iEneas and 
Dexithea, the daughter of Phorbus, and' was brought an 
infant into Italy with his brother Remus : that all the 
other vefiels were loft by the violence of the flood, except 
that in which the children were, which driving gently a- 
ftiore- where the bank was level, they were faved beyond 
expectation, "and the place from them was called Rome. 
Some will have it, tha t Roma, daughter of that Troj an wo- 
man who was married to Latinus, the fon of Teiemachus, 
*#asmother to Romulus. Others fay that ifcmilia the daugh- 
ter o/iEneas and Lavinia,had him by Mais: and others a- 
gain give an account of his birth>wliich is entirely fabulous. 
E'4 Theje 

* Whatever defirahle things Nature has fcattered frugally in other 
countries were formeily found in Italy, as in their original ftminary. 
But there has been fo little encouragement given to the cultivation of 
the foil in the time of the potftlfrs, that it is now comparatively barren. 

f'O* y Ag-kccviv, th Atrna f^vyarfpa fc] teyxoi Twof**. 
Sicrfiat rv> mtyei. The fomer EnfcUftv UMrfUuw. *u& CeA^TCEtfte. 
in this place are erroneous. 
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There appeared, it feems to Tarchetius king of the Albans, 
who was the molt wicked and moft cruel of men, a fuper- 
natural vifion in his own houfe, the figure of Priapus rifing 
out of the chimney-hearth, and flaying there many days. 
The goddefs Tethys had an oracle in Tufcany *, which 
being confulted, gave this anfwer to Tarchetius, That 
it was neceflary fome virgin mould accept of the embraces 
of the phantom, the fruit whereof would be a fon, emi- 
nent for valour, good fortune, and ftrength of body. 
Hereupon Tarchetius acquainted one of his daughters 
with the prediction, and ordered her to entertain the ap- 
parition ; but fhe declining it, fent her maid. When 
Tarchetius came to know it, he was highly offended, 
and confined them both, intending to put them to death. 
But Vefta appeared to him in a dream, and forbad him 
to kill them j but ordered that the young women fhould 
weave a certain web in their fetters, and when that was 
done, be given in marriage. They weaved, therefore, in 
the day-time; but others, by Tarchetius's order, ^lira- 
veiled it in the night. The wom^n having twins by this - 
commerce, Tarchetius delivered them to one 7'eratius, 
with orders to deftroy them. But, initead of that, he 
expofed them by a river-fide, where a fhe-wolf came and 
gave them fuck, and various forts of birds brought food 
and fed the infants, till at laft a herdfman, who beheld 
• thefe wonderful things, ventured to approach and take up 
the children. Thus fecured from danger, they grew up, 
and then attacked Tarchetius, and overcame him. This 
is the account Promathion gives in his Hiftory of Italy. 
But the principal parts of that account, which deferves 
the molt credit, and has the moft vouchers, were firft pub- 
limed among the Greeks by Diodes the Peparethian, 
whom Fabius Piflor commonly follows ; and though there 
are different relations of the matter, yet, to defpatch it 
in a few words, the ftory is this : The kings of Alba * de- 
scending 

* There was no oracle of Tethys, but of Themis there was. The- 
mis was the fame with Carmenta, the mother of Evander, which 
lafl name fhe had, because (he deli *ered her oracles in carminc,\n verfes. 
•f From iEneas down to Numitor and Amulius, there were thir- 
teen kings of the fame race, but we fcarce know any thing of them, 
except their names, and the years of tbeir refpeclive reigns. Amu- 
lius, the lafl of them, who furpafled his brother in courage and 
underfhnding, drove him from the throne, and, to fecure it for him- 

' felf, murdered JEgeftus, Nuroitor's only fon, and confecuted hi* 

daughter Rhea Sylvia to the worlhip of Vena. 
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fcending lineally from ^Eneas, the fucceflion fell to two 
brothers, Numitor and Amulius. The latter divided the 
whole inheritance into two parts, fetting the trcafures 
brought from Troy againfl the kingdom ; and Numitor 
made choice of the kingdom. Amulius then having the 
treafures, and confequcntly being more powerful than 
Numitor, eafily poflefled himfelf of the kingdom too ; and 
fearing the daughter of Numitor might have children, he 
appointed her prieitefs of Veita, in which capacity (he was 
always to live unmarried, and a virgin. Some fay her 
name was Ilia, feme Rhea, and others Sylvia. But me 
was foon difcovered to be with child, contrary to the 
law of the veftals. Antho, the king's daughter, by 
much entreaty, prevailed with her father that lhe fhould 
not be capitally punifhed. She was confined, however, 
and excluded from fociety, left fhe fhould be delivered 
without Amulius's knowledge. When her time was 
completed, fhe was delivered of two fons of uncommon 
fize and beauty ; whereupon Amulius, ftill more alarm- 
ed, ordered one of his fervants to deftroy them. Some 
fay the name of this fervant was Fauftulus : . others, that 
that was the name of a perfon that took them up. m Pur- 
fuant to his orders, he put the children into a fmall trough 
or cradle, and went down towards the river, with a de- 
fign to caft them in ; but feeing it very rough, and run- 
ning with a ftrong current, he was afraid to approach it. 
He therefore laid them down near the bank, and de- 
parted. The flood increafing continually fet the trough 
afloat, and carried it gently down to a pleafant place 
now called Cermanum, but formerly (as it fhould feem) 
Gennanum, denoting that the brothers arrived there. 

Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they called 
Ruminalis, either on account of Romulus, as is generally 
fuppofed, or becaufe the cattle there ruminated, or chewed 
the cud, during the noon-tide, in the fhade ; or rather 
becaufe of the fuckling of the children there ; for the an- 
cient Latins called the breaft ruma, and the goddefs who 
prefidesover the nurfery Rumilia*, whofe rites they ce- 
lebrate without wine, and only with libations of milk. 
The infants, as the ftory goes, lying there, were fuckled 
by a fhe-wolf, and fed and taken care of by a wood- 
pecker. Thefe animals are facred to Mars ; and the wood- 
E 5 pecker 

- * The Romuis called that goddefs nc£ K\inuV\^ tax.^tctav 
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pecker is held in great honour and veneration by the La** 
tins. Such wonderful events contributed not a little to 
tain credit to the mother's report, that flie had the chil- 
aren by Mars ; though in this they tell us flie was her- 
felf deceived, having fufrered violence from AmYilius, 
who came to her, and lay with her in armour. Some fay, 
the ambiguity of the nurfe's name gave occafion* to the 
fable ; for the Latins call not only (he- wolves but profti- 
tutes lu£* ; and fuch was Acca Larentia, the wife of 
Fauftulus, the fofter-father ofthe children. To her al- 
fo the Romans offer facrrfice, and the prieft of Mars ho* 
nours her with libations in the month of April when they, 
celebrate her feaft Larentialia. 

They worfhip alfo another Larentia on the following - 
account. The keeper of the temple of Hercules, hav- 
ing, h feems, little elfe to da, propofed to play a game • 
at dice with the god, on condition that, if he won, he 
mould have fomething valuable of that deity ; but if he 
loll, he mould provide a noble entertainment for him> 
and a freautifiH woman- to lie with him. Then throw* 
" ing the dice, firft for the god, and next. for himfelf, it 
appeared that he had loll. Willing, however, to ftand 
to his bargain, and to perform the conditions agreed 
upon, he prepared a fupper, and engaging for the pur- 
pdfe one .Larentia, who was Very handfome, but as yet 
little known, he treated her in the temple, where he' had 
provided a bed, and after fupper, left her for the enjoy- 
ment of the god. It is faid, that the deity had fome 
converfation with' her, and ordered her to go early in the 
morning to the market-place, falute thefirft man (he fhould 
meet, -and make him her friend. The man that met her 
was one far advanced in years, and irr opulent circnm- 
jftances, Tarrutius by name, who had no children, and 
never had been married. This man took Larentia to 
his bed, and loved her fo well, that at bis death he left 
her heir to his whole eftate, which was very confiderable ; 
and fhe afterwards bequeathed the greateft part of it by 
will to the people* It is faid, that at the time when me 
was in high reputation, and considered as the favourite 
of a god, ihe fuddenly difappeared about the place where 
the former Larentia was laid. It is now called Vela- 
brum, becaufe the river often overflowing, they pafled it 
at this place, in> ferry-boats, to go to the forum. This 
kind o/paflage they call wlatura. Others derive the 
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name from ^uelum, a. fail, becaufe they who have the e^c- 
Jiibiting of the public ihews, beginning at Velabrum, p- 
verfhaae all the way that leads from the Forum to the 
Hippodrome with canvas ; for a fail in Latin is velum. 
On thefe accounts is the fecond Larentia fo-muek ho- 
noured among the Romans. 

'In the mean time Fauftulus, Amulius's herdfiiian-, ♦ 
brought up the children entirely undifcovered ; or rather, 
as others with greater probability aflcrt, Numitor knew 
it from the nrft*, and- privately fupplied the neceflarics 
for their maintenance. It is ^alfo faid that they werefent 
to Gabii, and there inilru&ed in letters, and other branches 
of ^education * fuitable to their birth : and hiftory in- 
forms us, that they had the names of Romulus and Remus, 
from the teatt)f the"wild anirrial which they were feen to 
futk. The beauty and dignity of their peifons, even in 
their childhood, prbmifed a generous difpofition ; and as 
they grew" up, they both difeovered great courage and 
bfaveryV with an inclination to hazardous attempts, and 
a fpirit which tiathrng could fubduet But-Romjil-trs feem- 
ed more to cultivate the powers of rcafon, and to excel 
in political: knowledge ; whilft, by his-depottrrient among 
his neighbours in the employment* of pafturage and 
hunting, he convinced them that he was born to com- 
mand rather than to obey. To their equals and inferiors 
they behaved- very courteoufly ; but *hey defpifed the 
king's bailinVand chief herdfmen, as not fuperior to them- 
felves in courage, though they were in authority, difre- 
garding at onde their threats and their anger i They ap- 
plied themfelves to generous exercifes and purfuits, look- 
iitg upon idlenefs and inactivity as illiberal things/ but 
on hunting, running; banifhing or apprehending robbers, 
and delivering fuch as w£re opprefTed by violence, as the 
employments of honour and virtue. By thefe things they 
gained great renown*. '• 

A difpute arifmg between the herdfmen of Numitor 
and Amulius, and the former having driven away forne 
cattle belonging to the latter, Romulus and Remus fell 
upon them, put them to flight, and recovered the greate'ft 

part 

* Numitor might build upon this the hopes of his re- eftabJi foment ; 
but his knowing the place were the children were brought op, and 
fupplying them with necefiarks, is quite i neon fi {tent w ah the, m&v\- 
ner of their di fcovery when grown, up, vftfcYt \fc ^* tes& vgptt&tai 
part of the ftory. 
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part of the booty. At this conduct Numitor was highly 
offended ; but they little regarded his refentment. The 
firft fteps they took on this occafion, were to collect, and 
receive into their company, perfons of defperate fortunes, 
and a great number of (laves ; a meafure which gave 
alarming proofs of their bold and feditious inclinations. 
It happened that when Romulus was employed in facri* 
ficing, for to that and divination he was much inclined, 
Numitor's herdfmen met with Remus, as he was walking 
with a fmall retinue, and fell upon him. After fome 
blows exchanged, and wounds given and received, 
Numitor's people prevailed, and took Remus prifoner. 
He was carried before Numitor, and had feveral things 
laid to his charge ; but Numitor did not choofe to pu- 
nilh him himfelf, for fear of his Jbrother's refentment* 
To him, therefore, he applied for juftice, which he had 
all the reafon in the world to expect; fince, though bro- 
ther to the reigning prince, he had been injured by his 
fervants, who prefumed upon his authority. The peo- 
ple of Alba,, morover, exprefling their uneafinefs, and 
thinking*that Numitor fufFered great indignities, Amu- 
lius moved with their compaints, delivered Remus ta 
fcim to be treated as he mould think proper. When the 
youth was conducted to his houfe, Numitor was greatly 
itruck with his appearance, as he was very remarkable 
for fize and flrength ; he obferyed, too, his presence of 
mind, and the iteadinefs of his looks, which had nothing 
fervile in them, nor were altered with the fenfe of his 
prefent danger ; and he was informed, that his actions 
and whole behaviour were fuitable to what he faw. But 
above all, fqme divine influence, as it feems, directing the 
beginnings of the great events that were to follow, Nu- 
mitor, by his fagacity, or by a fortunate conjecture, fuf- 
pecting the truth, queftioned him concerning the circum- 
ftances of his birth ; fpeaking mildly at the fame time, 
and regarding him with a gracious eye. He boldly an- 
fwered, " I will hide nothing from you, for you behave 
<* in a more princely manner than Amulius, iince you 
" hear and examine before you puniih : but he has de- 
ts live red us up without inquiring into the matter. I 
€e have a twin-brother, and heretofore we believed our- 
" felves the fons of Faultulus and Larentia, fervants to 
« c the king. But fince we were accufed before you, and 
** fo purfaed by /lander as to be in danger of our lives, 
" we hear nobler things concerning out bixtiu ^Tbtttax 
4 «* \kc$ 
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" they are true, the prefent criiis will fhew *. Our birth 
€t is faid to have, been fecret ; our fupport in our infancy 
" miraculous. We were expoied to birds and wild 
" beafts, and by them nourifhed; fuckled by a ihe-wolf, , 
** and fed by the attentions of a wood-pecker, as we lay 
€( in a trough by the great river. The trough is Hill pre- 
" ferved, bound about with brafs bands, and infcribed 
" with letters partly faded ; which may prove, perhaps, 
*' hereafter very ufelefs tokens to our parents, when we 
" are deflroyed." Numitor hearing this, and compar- 
ing the time with the young man's looks, was confirmed, 
in the pleafing hope he had conceived, and confidered 
how he might confult his daughter about this affair ; for 
fhe was ftill kept in clofe cuftody. 

Mean while Fauftulus, having heard that Remus was 
taken and delivered up to puniihment, defired Romulus 
to affift his brother, informing him then clearly of the 
particulars", of his birth ; for before he had only given 
dark hints about it, and figjufied jufl fo much as might 
take off the attention of his wards from every thing that 
was mean.* He himfeif took the trough, and in all the 
tumult of concern and fear carried it to* Numitor. His 
diforder raifed fome fufpicion in the king's guards at the 
gate, and that diforder increasing while they looked ear- 
neftly upon him, and perplexed him with their queftions* 
he was difcovered to have a trough under his cloak 
There happened to be among them one of thofe who had 
it in charge to throw the children into the river, and 
who was concerned in the expofine of them. This man 
feeing the trough, and knowing it by its make and # in- 
fcriptioh, rightly guefTed the buhnefs ; and thinking it an. 
affair not to be neglected, immediately acquainted the 
king with it, and put him upon ' inquiring into it. In 
thele great and prefling difficulties, Fauftulus did not 
preferve entirely his prefence of mind, nor yet fully dis- 
cover the matter. He acknowledged that the children, 
were faved indeed, but faid that they kept cattle at a 
great diflance from Alba ; and that he was carrying ther~ 
trough to Ilia, who had often defired to. fee it, that fhe 
might entertain the better hopes that her children were 
alive. Whatever perfons perplexed and actuated with 

fear 

* For if they were true, the god who m'ittCu\o^ ^tw&*&>fc«»> 
la Uieir inf*Dcy 9 woM deliver Remus from Yte ^retet>\fc«^t% 
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fear or anger ufe to fufFer, Amulius then fufFefed ; for in 
his hurry he-fent an honefl man, a friend of Numitor's, 
to inquire of him whether he had any account that the 
children were alive. When the man was come, and faw 
Remus almolt in the embraces of Numitor, he endea- 
voured to confirm him in the perfuafion that the youth 
was really his grandfon ; begging him, at the fame time, 
immediately, to take the beft meafures that could be 
thought of, and offering his bell afliflance to fupport their 
party. The occafion admitted of no delay, if they had 
been inclined to it ; for Romulus was now at hand, and a 
good number of the citizens Were gathered about him, 
either out of hatred or fear of Amulius. He brought alfo 
a confiderable force with him, divided into companies 
of a hundred men each, headed by an officer who bore a 
handful of grafs and fhrubs upon -a pole,;' Thefe the Latin's 
call Manipuii; and hence it ia> that to this day foldiers 
of the fame company are called Manipulares. Remus 
then, having gained thofe within, and Romulus aflaulting 
the palace without, the tyrant knew not what to do, or 
whom he mould confult, but amid ft his doubts and per- 
plexity, was taken and flain.* Thefe particulars, though 
moftly related by Fabius, and Diodes the Peparethian, 
who feems to have been the- firfl that wrote about the 
founding of Rome* are yet fufpe.cled by fome as fabulous 
and groundlefs. Perhaps, however, we mould not be fo 
incredulous, when wc fee what extraordinary events For- 
tune produces ; nor, when we confider what height of 
freatnefsr Rome attained to, can we think it could ever 
ave been effected without fome fupernatural afliflance at 
firfl, and an origin more than human. 

Amuliju& being dea*, and the troubles compofed, the 
two brothers were not willing to live in Alba, without 
governing there ; nor yet to take the government upon 
them during their grandfather's life. Having, therefore, 
in veiled him with it, and paid due honours to their mo- 
ther, they determined to dwell in a cityof their own, 
and, fbr that pyrpofe, to build one in the place where 
they hadtheir firfl nouriihment. This Teems; at leafl, to 
be the mofl plaufible reafon of their quitting Alba ; and 
perhaps too it was neceflary, as a great number of flaves 
and fugitives was collefted about them, either to fee their 
affairs entirely ruined^ if thefe mould difperfe, or with 
them to feck another habitation ; for that the people of 
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AKk refufed to permit the fugitives to mix with tHeirt, or 
tb receive them as -citizen*, fuflkiently appears froni the 
rape of the women, which* was not undertaken out of a 
licentious humour* but deliberately^ and through necef. 
fity, from the want • of wives } fmge, after- they feized 
them, they* treated them very honourably/. 
, As foot* *as- the foundation of the city was 'laid; they 
opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which they called ' 
the Temple of'the Afylaean-God *;- Here they received 
all that came;* and would neither deliver up the flave to 
his mailer, the debtor to his creditor, nOr the murderer 
to the magiftrate ; declaring, 4 that they; were directed by 
the oracle of Apollo to preferve -the afylum from aU 
violation.* Thus the city was foon peopled f y for it is . 
faid, that the houfes at firft did not exceed a thoufand. 
But of that hereafter'. - ■ 

While they were intent upon building, a "dispute fbon 
arofe about the place. Romulus having built a fquare, 
which he called Rome/ would have the city there ; but 
Remus marked out a more fedttre fttuation on Mount 
Aventine, which, from him, was called Remonium {, 
but now has the name of Rignarium. The difpute was 
referred tothe-decifion of augury $ anjd for this pufpofc 
they fat downnn the open air, when Remus, as they tell 
m, faw iix vultures, and Romulus twice- as many. Some 
fey, Remus's accoumf of tbe*number he had feen was true, 
and that -of 'Romulus not fo ; bat when Remus came up 
to him, he did really fee twelve*. • Hence the Remans, in 
their divination- by the flight of birds, chiefly regard the 
vultures though Herodorus of Pontus relates, that Her- 
cules 

* It is rot certain who this God of Refuge was. Dicnyfius of 
HalicarmaTus tells us, ttut, in his time, the place where the afylum 
Bad* been, was confecrated to Jupiter. Romulus did not at firfl receive 
the fugitives and outlaws within the walls, but allowed them the hill 
Saturnius, afterwards called Capitolinus, for their habitation/ 

f Moft of the Trojans, of whom there ft ill remained fifty families 
ia Auguftu&'t time, chefe to follow the fortune of Romulus and Re- 
mus, as did alfo the inhabitants of Pallantium and Sat urn ia, two 
finall town*, r 

\ We find no mention either of Remonium or Rignarium in any' 
.othier writer; An anonymous MS. reads Remoria t and Feftus tells 
us (D* Ling. Latin, lib. it.) the fummit of Mount Aventine wal 
Called Remuria, from the time Remus rsfolved to build the city there. 
But Oiooyfius of- Halicarnaflus fpeaks of roovmt AwN«v<v«e>«w& , Vv*- 
nwri* m» two different places $ and Stephatw* m\kta^^t%Bowta»^* 
Jure bee* a city fo the neighbourhood ol KoOkt* 
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cules ufed to rejoice when a vulture appeared to him, as 
he was going upon any great action. This was, pro- 
bably, becaufe it is a creature the leaft mifchievous of 
any, pernicious neither to corn, plants, nor cattle. It 
only feeds upon dead carcafes ; but neither kills nor 
preys upon any thing that has life. As for birds, it 
does not touch them even when dead, becaufe they are 
of its own nature; while eagles, owls; and hawks, tear 
and kill their own kind ; and, as iEfchylus has it, 

What bird is clean that fellow-birds devours ? 

Befides, other birds are frequently feen, and may be 
fou d at any time ; but a vulture is an uncommon fight, 
and we have feldom met with any of their young; fo that 
the rarity of them has occafioned an abfurd opinion in 
(bme, that they come to us from other countries ; and 
foothfayers judge every linufual appearance to be preter- 
natural, and the effect of a divine power. 

When Remus knew that he was impofed upon, he was 
highly incenfed, and as Romulus was Opening a ditch 
round the place where the walls were to be built, he ri- 
diculed fome parts of the work/ and obitru&ed others* 
At laft, as he prefumed to leap over it, fome fay he fell 
by the hand of Romulus * ; others, by that of Celer, one 
of his companions. Fauftulus alfo fell in the fcuiHe; and 
Pliitinus, who, being brother to Fauitulus, is faid to have 
aflifled in bringing Romulus up. Celer fled into Tuf- 
cany ; and from him fuch as are fwift of foot, or expedi- 
tious in bufineis, are by the Romans called cefera, Thus 
when Quintus Metellus, within a few days after his fa- 
ther's deatji, provided a (hew of gladiators, the people 
admiring his quick defpatch, gave him the name of 
Celer. 

Romulus 

* The two brothers firft differed about the place where their new 
city was to be built, and referring the matter to their grandfather, 
be advifed them to have it decided by augury. In this augury Ro- 
mulus impofed upon Remus ; and when the former prevailed that 
the city mould be built upon Mcunt Palatine, the builders being di- 
vided into two companies, were no better than two faclions. At laft 
Remus in contempt leapt over the work, and faid, " Juft To will the 
44 enemy leap over it:" whereupon Celer gave him a deadly blow, 
and anfwered, " In this manner will our citizens repulfe the enemy." 
Some fay, that Romulus was fo affti&ed at the death of his brother, 
Mat he would have UU4 violent land* upon himfclf, if he had not 
been prevented. 
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Romulus buried his brother Remus, together with his 
fofter- fathers, in Remonia, and then built his city, hav- 
ing fent for perfons from Hetroria *, who, (as is ufual 
in (acred myfteries) according to ftated ceremonies and 
written rules, were to order and dired how every thing 
was to be done. Firft, a circular ditch was dug about 
what is now called the Comitium, or Hall of Juftice, and 
the firfl fruits of every thing that is reckoned either good 
by ufe, or neceffary by nature, were caft into it ; and then 
each bringing a fmall quantity of the earth of the country 
from whence he came, threw it in promifcuoufly f. This 
ditch had the name of Mundus, the fame with that of the 
univerfe. In the next place, they marked out the city, 
like a circle, round this centre ; and the founder having 
fitted to a plough a brazen plough-fhare, and yoked a 
bull and cow, himfelf drew a deep furrow round the 
boundaries. The buunefs of thofe that followed was to 
turn all the clods raifed by the plough inwards to the city, 
and not to fufFcr any to remain outwards. This line de- 
fcribed the compafs of the city ; and between it and the 
walls is a fpace called, by contraction, Pomerium, as lying 
behind or beyond the wall. Where they deiigned to have 
a gate, they took the plough-mare out of the ground, and 
lifted up the plough, making a break for it. Hence they 
look upon the whole wall aslacred, except the gate-ways. 
If they confidered the gates "in the fame light as the reft, 
it would be deemed unlawful either to receive the necef- 
faries of life by them, or to carry out what is unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city, is uni- 
verfally allowed to be the twenty-nrft of April ; and is 

celebrated 



* The Hetrurians or Tufcant had, as Feftus informs us, a fort 
]of ritual, wherein were contained the ceremonies that were to be ob- 
served in building cities, temples, altars, walls, and gates. The/ 
were inftrufted in augury and religious rites by Tages, who is faid 
to hare been taught by Mercury. 

f Ovid does not fay it was a handful of the earth each had brought 
out of his own country, but of the earth he had taken from his 
neighbours ; which was done to tigoify, that Rome would foon fub* 
due the neighboring nations. But Ifidorus (lib. xxv. cap. ii.) is Of 
opinion, that by -throwing the 6 rrt -fruits and an handful of earth 
into the trench, they admoniflied the heads of the colony, that it 
ought to be their chief ftudy to procure for their follow-citizens all 
the conveniences of life, to maintain peace and union %xnoxt%& * \k»~ 
pie come together from different parts of the «ot\A) «o&V?| >&* v> 
form themfclvcs into 4 body never to be diffotaed. 
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celebrated annually by the Romans as the birth-day or J 
Rome. At firil, we are told, they facrificed nothing that 
had life, perfuaded that they ought to keep the folemnity 
facred to the birth of their country pure, and without 
blocdihed. Neverthelefs, before the city was built, on 
that fame day, they had kept a paftoral feaft called Pa- 
lilia *. At prefent, indeed, there is very little analogy 
between the Roman* and the Grecian months ;; yet the 
day on which Romulus founded the city, is ltrongly af- 
firmed to be the thirtieth of the month. On that day 
too, we are informed, there was a conjunction of the fun 
and moon, attended with an eclipfe, the fame that was 
obferved by -Antimachus the Teian poet, in the third 
year of the fixth Olympiad. 

. Varro the philafopher, who of all the Romans was 
moft lkilled in hirtory,. had an acquaintance named Ta- 
rutius, who, befide hisr knowledge in philofophy and the 
mathematics, to indulge his fpeculative turn, had applied 
himfelf to aerology, and was thought to be a perfect 
maftcr of it. To him Yarro proposed to find out the 
day and hour of Romulus's birth, making his calculation 
from the known events of his life, as problems in geo- 
metry are folved by the analytic method ; for it belongs 
to the fame fcience, when a man's nativity is given, to 
predidl his life, and when his- life is given, to find out 
his nativity. Tarutius complied with the requeft ; and 
when he had coniidered the difpofition and adions of 
Romulu*> how long he lived, and in what manner he 
died, and had put all thefe*hHHj» together, he affirmed, 
without doubt -or hefitatioh, thXthu-conception was in 
the firfl: year of the fecond Olympiad, on the twenty- 
third day of the mdnth which the Egyptians call Choeac 
[December], at the third hour, when the fun was totally 
eclipfedf; and that his birth was on the twenty-third 

day 

# The Palilia, or Fe»4Vof Pales, is fometimes called Pariliayfrom 
the Latin word, pare re, to bAngJortb, becaufe prayers were then made 
for the fruitfulnefs of the fheep.^ According to Ovid (Faft. lib. iv.) 
the fhepherds then made a great feaft at nigh*, and concluded the 
whole with dancing over the fires they had made in -the fields wiih 
heaps of {haw. 

f There was no total eclipfe of the fun in the firft year of 4 -the fe- * 

eond Olympiad, bot in the fecondjyear of that Olympiad there was. 

If Romulus was conceived in the year lad named, it will agree with 

the common opinion, that he was iS years old when he founded 

Mnme, and. that Rome wu founded in rtx fcift |tw ol the fevcurh 



<fay of the month Thoth [September], afcoiit ftn-ri&> 
and that he founded Rome on the ninth of the month* 
Pharmuthi [April], between the'fecond and third hour * £ 
for it is fuppoied that the fortunes of cities, as well as 
, men, have their proper' periods 'determined by the peti- 
tions of the ftars at the time of their nativity. Thefey 
and the like relations, may, perhaps, rather pleafe the 
reader, becaufe they are curious, than difguft him, be- 
caufe they are fabulous. 

When the city was buift, Romulus divided the yotinger 
part of the inhabitants into battalions; Each corpe 
confided of three rhoufand foot, and three hundred horf e; 
and was called a legion, blcaule the moft* warlike perfona 
were fele&ed. The reft of the multitude he called The 
People. An hundred of the moil confiderable citizens 
hi took for his council, with the title of Patricians J, and 
tile whole body was called the Senate, which fignifies an 
Afietnbly of Old Men. Its members were ftyled Patri- 
cians ; becaufe, as fome (ay, they were fathers of frcei 
born children ; dr rather," according to others, becaufe 
tkey themfelves had fathers- to fliew, which was not the 

cafe 

* There is great disagreement among biftorian* and «hre6ologers> 
m€ to the /ear of the foundation of Rome. Varro places it in the 
ttiird year of the fixth Olympiad, 752 years before the Chriftian 
/Era ; and Fabius Pictor, who is the moft ancient of all the Roman 
writer^ ancHellowed by the learned Umer, placet it in the end of 
the seventh Olympiad* which, according to that prelate, was in the 
year of the world 3156, and 74S before Chti ft. Bat Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaflbf. Soli n us, and Euftbius place it in theiirft year of the fcventh 
Olympiad. 

-f Inftead of this, Dionyfius of-Hallcarnaflbs tells os (Kb. XK p. 76)1 
the- whole colony confifted of but 3300 men. Thefe Romulus di> 
Tided into three equal parts, which he called tribes or thirds,- each 
of which was to be- commanded by its prefect or tribune. The 
tribes were divided into ten curias, and thefe fubdivided into ten de- 
«erise* The number of houie3, or rather huts, which was but a 
thoofand, bears wttnefs to the truth of Dionyfrus's aflertion. Bat y 
it is probable the mean rabble, who took the protection of the afy- 
him, and who might be very numerous, were not reckoned among 
the 3300 firftJDolonifts, though they were- afterwards admitted to the 
privileges of citizens. 

J .The choice ofthefe hundred perfens was not made by. the. king 
himieif : each tribe cbofe three fenators, and each of the thirty curiae 
the -like number, which made 'in all the number of ninety-nine; fo 
■that Romulus named only the hundredth, who wa% x\\t Yft*^ ^t 
prince of the fenate, and thechief govtraoc o£.&» <&■.* 'vtacufe*- 
JtuJt was in the fold- 
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cafe with many of the rabble that firfl flocked to the city; 
Others derive the title from Patrocitiium, or Patronage, 
attributing the origin of the term to one Patron, who 
came over with Evander, and. was remarkable for his hu^- 
inanity and care of the diflrciled* But we mail be nearer 
the truth, if we conclude that Romulus ftyled them Pa- 
tricians, as expe&ing thefe refpe&able perfons would 
watch over thole in humble ftations with a paternal care 
and regard ; and teaching the pommonalty in their turn 
not to fear or envy the power of their fuperiors, but to 
behave to them with love and refpedt, both looking upon 
them as Fathers, and honouring them with that name. 
For at this very time, foreign nations call the Senators 
Lords, but the Romans themfelves call them Confcript 
Fathers, a ftyle of greater dignity and honour, and withal 
much lefs invidious. At firfl, indeed, they were called 
Fathers only ; but afterwards, when more were enrolled 
in their body, Confcript Fathers. With this venerable 
title, then, Jie diftinguilhed the fenate from the people. . 
He likewife made another diftinction between the nobility 
and the commons, calling the former Patrons *, and the 
others Clients ; which was the fource of mutual lcindnefs 
and many good offices between them. For the Patrons 
were to thofe they had taken under their protection, 
counfellors and advocates in their fuits at law, and ad- 
vifers and affiftants on all occafions. On the other hand, 
the Clients failed not in their attentions, whether they 
were to be fhewn in deference and refpeft, or in providing 
their daughters portions, or in fatisfying their creditors, 
if their circumftances happened to be narrow. No law 
or magiflrate obliged the Patron to be evidence againfr. 
his Client, or the Client againft his Patron. But in after 
times, though the other claims continued in full force, it 

was 



* This patronage was as effectual as any confanguinity or alliance, 
and had a wondeiful tffe& towards maintaining union among the 
people for the fpace of fix hundred and twenty years, during which 
time we find no difltnfions or jcaloufies between the patrons and 
•their clients, even in the time of the republic, when the populace 
..frequently mutinied againft thofe who were moft powerful in the city. 
At Jaft the great fed it ion, raifed by Caius Gracchus, broke in upon 
that harmony. Indeed, a client who was wanting in his duty to his 
patron, was deemed a traitor and an outlaw, and liable to be put to 
death by any ptrfon whatever. It may be proper to obferve, that 
not only plebeians chofe their patrons, but in time cities and ftates 
put themfelves under the like protection* 
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rvrzs looked upon as ungenerous for perfoos of condition 

vto take money of thofe below them. 

In the fourth month after the building of the city *, as 
Fabins informs us, the rape of the Sabine women was ' 
put in execution. Some lay, Romulus himfelf, who was 

- naturally warlike, and perfuaded byxertain oracles, that 
the Fates had decreed Rome to obtain her greatnefs by 
military achievements, began hoftilities again ft the Sa- 
bines, and feized only thirty virgins, being more deiirous 

• of war, than of wives for his people. But *this is ^not 
likely. For, as he Taw his city foon filled with inhabi- 

• fants, very few of which were married, the greatefl part 

• confifting of a mixed rabhle of mean and obfcure per- " 
ions, to whom no regard was paid, and who were not 
expe&ing to fettle in any place whatever, the enterprize 

r naturally took that turn : and he hoped that from this 
attempt, though not a juft one, fome alliance and union 
with the Sabines would be obtained, when it appeared 
i that they treated the women kindly. In order to this, 
he firft gave out that he had found the altar of fome god, ' 
which had been covered with earth. This deity they 
*oalled Confus, meaning either the God of Counfel, (for 
» with them the word confilium has that fig ni fie at ion, and 
»■ their chief magiitrates afterwards were Confuls, perfons 
'-who were to confult the public good) or elfe the Equefirian 
: Neptune ; for the altar in the Circus Maximus • is not 
vifible at other times, but during the Circenfian games 
at is uncovered. Some fay, it was proper that the altar 
•of that god fhould be under ground, becaufe counfel 
mould be as private and fecret as poflible. Upon this 
difcovery, Romulus by proclamation appointed a day for 
a fplendid facrifice, with public games and fhews. Mul- 
titudes aflembled at the time, and he himfelf prefided, 
fitting among his nobles, clothed in purple. As a fig- 
nal for the afTault, he was to rife, gather up his robe, 
and fold it about him. Many of his people wore fwords 
that day, and kept their eyes upon him, watching for 
the fignal, which was no fooner given than they drew 
them, and ruining on with a fhout, feized the daughters 
of the Sabines, but quietly differed the men to efcape. 

Some 

* Gettia» fays, it was in the fourth year. 

f That is to fay, in the place where Ancus Matttaft *fcw»vv& 
btiilt the great Cireut for horfe and chariot-roces* 
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Some fay only thirty were carried off, who each 'gave 
name to a tribe ; but Valerius Antias makes their num- 
ber five .hundred and twenty-feven ; and, according to 
, ' Juba*y there were fix hundred and eightyrthree, all vir- 
gins* This was the beft apology for Romulus ; for they 
had taken but one married woman, named Herfilia, who 
-was afterwards .chiefly. .concerned t in reconciling them ; 
and her they took by mifiake, as .they were not incited 
to this violence by Juft or.injufHce, but by their, deiire 
to conciliate .and .unite the two nations in the ftr.ongeft 
ties. Some tell us.. Herfilia was married to Hoftilius, 
one of the moft eminent men among the Romans ; others, 
that Romulus himfelf married her, and had two children 
by her; a daughter. named Prima, on accmmt of her 
'being firft-born, and an only fon, whom hot called Aol- 
lius, becaufe ot the great concourie of people to him; 
but after-ages, -Abillius. This account we have from 
.Zenodotus. of Troezene, but fae is contradi&ed in it by 
jnany other hiftorians. 

Among thofe that committed this rape, we are told, 

* -fome of the meaner fort happened to be carrying off, a 
-virgin of uncommon beauty and ftature ; and when fome 
of fuperior rank that met them attempted, to take her 
from them, they cried out, they were, conducting her to 
Talafius, a young man of excellent, character. When 
they heard this, they applauded their defign j and fome 
even turned back and accompanied them with the ut- 
moft fatisfa&ion, all the way exclaiming Talafius. Hence 
this became a term in the nuptial fones of the, Romans, 
as Hymenzus is in thofe of , the Greeks i for Talafius is 
iaid to .have been very happy in marriage. : But Sextius 
Sylla, .the Carthaginian, a man beloved both by the 
Mufes and Graces,. told me, that this was the word which 
Romulus gave as a.fignal for., the. ippe. All of them, 

.therefore, as they Wjere.ca/rrying^off.the virgins, cried out 
Talafius ; and thence it ftill continues the cuflom at mar- 
riages. Mod .writers, however, and Juba in particular, 
are. of opinion, that it is only an incitement to good 

Jionfewifry and (pinning,, which the wofd Talafia figni- 

.fies y Italian terms, beiog at that time thus mixed wi^h 

Greek. 

* This was the fon of Juba, king of Mauritania, who being brought 
-rery young a ctptlve to Rome, was inft rafted in the Roman and 
Grecian literature^ and became an excdtaa.hiftoriwu Uionyuus at 
J&lwMrnamiihas followed his account * 
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^Grcck ». If this be right, and the Romans did then ufe 
the word Talafia in the fame fenfe with the Greeks, an- 
other and more probable reafon of the cuftom may be 
tffligned. For when the Sabines, after the war with the 
Romans, were reconciled, conditions were obtained for 

the 

* The original, which runs thus, O* £< ir\urok 9QfA.t£u<n9> w 
. xou i loGaq ojr*> iragoucXiiJ-iv tueu uq QiXtpyictv xcci rccXxaocvt 

, . is maoifeftly corrupted j and all the former tranflations, following 
. corrupt rending, afftrt what is utterly falfe, namely, " that no Greek 
•* terms were then mixed with the language of Italy/' The con- 
traay. appears from Plutarch's life of Numa, where Greek terms art 
Mentioned as frequently ufed by the Romans, rv» 'Wmhxvp o>o- 
f+arvv tot* fxxXKov *» vvv tok Aarivoi; atctKtKpVfjuvur, 

But not to have recourfe to fads, let us inquire into the feveral 
ibrmer tranflations. The Latin runs thus: Plcrique (inter quos -eft 
jfuba) adbortatiomm tt incitationem ad laboru fedulitatem ft lanificium, 
quod Graci Taitotcriuv dlcunt, caifent, nottdutn id temporis Italich verbis 
arm Grach confujis. The Englifh thus : **But moft are of opinion t 
•* and Juba in particular, that this word- Talajtus was- ufed to new* 
•* married women, by way of incitement .to good houfewifry j, for 
•* the Greek word Ttfi^a,figrufiesjfc*>w»gyand the language 0/ Italy 
«* was not yet mjxed with .the Greek." The French of Dacier thus 1 
** Cependant la plupart des auteurs croient, et Juha eft rneme de 
, * cette opinion t -que ce mot n'fctoit qu'une exhortation qu'on faifoit 
** aux maneet-d'aimer le travail, qui confide a filer de la laine, que 
«* les Grecs appellent lalofia ; car en . ce terns-la U langiie Grecque 
«* n'avcit pas encore ete corrumpue par les tno^Latins." Thus 
they declare with one confenr, that the language „of Italy was not 
•yet mixed with the Greek ; though it appears fr*m what was faid 
immediately before, that Tafafia, * Creek term, was made ufe of in 
that language. Inftead, therefore, of *wo y not yet, we mould moft 
certainly read uro, thus ; aro rert Tote- Etoftjuxoic ovopaci rw 
*It*>axvp tiriKtxvfttPVf, H»the> language of Italy being at that time 
«« thus mixed with Greek, termjs 5 for in ft an ce, Talaji*." By this 
emendation, which copfifts only of tfce /mall alteration of the nc into jr» 
the fenfe is «*Cyj^ the con trxt efear; Plutarch is reconciled to him- 
felf, and freed from the charge 6f contradicting in one breath, wljat 
he had aflTerted in another. ;.* "* 

If this wanted any farthor-fupport, we might allege a paifagefrpm 
Plutarch's Marccllus, which, :a$ well as that in thclife of Numa, is 
oxprefs and decj ifive. Speaking there of the derivation of the word 
FSmrius K fin appellation which Jupiter probably nr# had in the time 
of Romulus, on occafion of his confecrating to him the /folia tpima s • 
one account he gives of the matter is< that Feretrius might be de- 
rived from (pipfTpcj, the vehicle on which the trophy was carried, 
nttra w *Etyt}in}* ytyraaf vt\ «roX&tir T*rt wppe/uyftfiw vq 
Amr»»r; V for Mt that time the Gr ot W Uagaafct his* tom& tsSsS. 
"jrtih the Latin." 
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the women, that they fhould not be obliged by their huf- 
bands to do any other work befides fpinning. It was 
-cuftomary, therefore, ever after, that they who gave the 
bride, or conducted her home, or were prefent'on the 
occafion, fhould cry out, amidft the mirth of the wed- 
xling, Talajius ; intimating that (he was not to be em- 
ployed in any labour but that of fpinning. And it is a 
cuilom ftill obferved, for the bride not to go over the 
threftiold of her hufband's houfe herfelf, but to be car- 
ried over, becaufe the Sabine virgins did not go in volun- 
tarily, but were carried in by violence. Some add, that 
the bride's hair is parted with the point of a fpear, in 
memory of the fir ft marriages being brought about in a. 
warlike manner ; of which we have fpoken more fully in 
the Book of Queftions. This rape was committed on the 
eighteenth day of the month then called Sextilis, now 
Auguft, at which time the feaft of the Confualia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, but 
they dwelt in unwalled towns ; thinking it became them, 
who were a colony of the Lacedemonians, to be bold 
and fearlefs. But as they faw themfelves bound by fuch 
pledges, and were very folicitous for their daughters, they 
fent ambafladors to Romulus with moderate and equitable 
demands : That he Jhould return them the young wo- 
men, and difavow the violence, and then the two nations 
fhould proceed to eftablifh a correfpondence, and contract 
alliances in a friendly and legal way. Romulus, how- 
ever, refufed to part with the young women, and in treated 
the,Sabines to give their fanction to what had been done ; 
whereupon fome of them loft time in confulting and 
making preparations. But Acron, king of the Ceninen- 
fians, a man of fpirit, and an able general, fufpe&ed 
the tendency of Romulus's firft enterprizes ; and, when 
fie had behaved fo boldly in the rape, looked upon him 
as one that would grow formidable, and indeed infuffera- 
ble to his neighbours, except he were chaftifed. Acron, 
therefore, went to feek the enemy, and Romulus prepared 
to receive him. When they came in fight, and had well 
viewed each other, a challenge for fmgle combat was 
mutually given, their forces Handing under arms in fi- 
lence. Romulus on this occafion made a vow, that if he 
conquered his enemy, he would himfelf dedicate his ad- 
versary's arms to Jupiter : in confequence of which, he 
both overcame Acron, and, after battle was joined, 
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routed his army, and took his city. But he did no in- 
jury to its inhabitants, unlefs it were fuch to order them 
to demoliih their houfes, and follow him to Rome, as ci- 
tizens entitled to equal privileges with the reft. Indeed, 
there was nothing that contributed more to the greatnefs 
of Rome, than that me was always uniting and incorpo- 
rating with herfelf thofe whom ihe conquered. Romulus 
having confidered how lie mould perform his vow in the 
moil acceptable manner to Jupiter, and withal make the 
proceifton moft agreeable to his people, cut down a great 
oak that grew in the camp, and hewed it into the figure 
of a trophy ; to this he fattened Acron's whole fuit of 
armour, diipofed in its proper form. Then he put on hi* 
own robes, and wearing a crown of laurel on his head, 
his hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy ere& upon 
his right moulder, and fo marched on, finging the long 
• of victory before his troops, which followed, completely 
armed, while the citizens received him with joy and ad- 
- miration. This proceflion was the origin and model of 
future triumphs. The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter 
Feretrius, fo called from the Latin w ord ferire*, to fmite; 
for Romulus had prayed that he might have power to 
fmite his adverfary and kill him. Varro fays, this fort 
of fpoils is termed opima f, from epes, which fignifies 
riches : But more probably they are fo ftyled from opus, 
the meaning of which is a&ion. For when the general 
of an army lulls the enemy's general with his own hand, 
then only he is allowed to- corifecrate the fpoils called- 
epjmth as the fole performer of that aftion {• This ho- 
nour hat been conferred only on three Roman chiefs ; 

firft, 

* Or from the word /Jrre, to carry, becaufe Romulus had himfelf 
carried to the temple of Jupiter, the armour of the king he had kill- 
ed$ or, more probably, from the Greek word fbtrttrm, which Lhrj 
calls in Latin finuUm, and which properly fignifies a trtpby. 

+ Ftftus derives the word opima from eft* which fignifies the earth* 
and the riches it produces i fo that tfimafp^tta^ according to that wri- 
ter* figoify rich fpoils. 

1 This is Livy's account of the matter-, but Varro, as quoted by 
Feftus, tells us, a Roman might be entitled to the fpoBa ofims, though 
but a private foldier, milts nutnipularis provided he killed and defpoU- 
ed the enemy's general. Accordingly Cornelius Coflus bad them* 
for killing Toiumnius, king of the Tufcans, though Coflus was but 
a tribune, who fought under the command of jEmilius. Coflus, 
therefore, in all probability, did sot enter Rom* Vcv %tMw$K&<&v» 
riot but fbOowed tast of hit general* within* xw^j vfc\k%^*w&aKu 

PiAmf. F 
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firft, on Romulus, when he flew Acron the Ceninenfian ; 
next, on Cornelius Cofl'us, for killing Tolumnius the 
Tufcan; and laftly, on Claudius Marcellus, when Viri- 
domarus, king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. Colfus 
and Marcellus bore, indeed, the trophies themfelves, but 
drove into Rome in triumphal chariots. But Dionyfius 
is miflaken in faying that Romulus made ufe of a cha- 
riot; for fome hiftorians affjrt, that Tarquinius, the fon 
ofDemaratus, was the Arft of the kings that advanced 
triumphs to this pomp and grandeur : Others fay, Pub- 
licola was the firfk that led up hi«? triumph in a chariot. 
However, there are ftatues of Romulus bearing thefe tro- 
phies, yet to be feen in Rome, which arc all on foot. 

After the defeat of the Ceninenfes, while the reft of 
the Sabines were bufied in preparations, the people of 
Fideme, Cruftumenium, and Antemnae, united againft 
the Romans. .A battle enfued, in which they were like- 
wife defeated, and furrendered to Romulus their cities to 
be fpoiled, their lands to be divided, and themfelves to 
be tranfplantcd to Rome. All the lands thus acquired, 
. ks diftributed among the citizens, except what belonged 
: to the parents of the ftolen virgins ; for thofe he left in 
the pofleflion of their former owners. The reft of the 
. Sabines, enraged at this, appointed Tatius their gene- 
. xal, and carried war to the gates* of Rome. The city 
was difficult of accefs, having a ftrong garrifon on the 
hill where the Capitol now ftands,.. commanded by Tar- 
peius, not by the virgin Tarpeia, s as fome fay, who in 
this reprefent Romulus as a. very weak man. However, 
this Tarpeia, the governor's daughter, charmed with the 
golden bracelet s.l of the Sabines, betrayed the fort into 
their hands ; and afked, in return for her treafon, what 
they wore. on .their left arms. Tatius agreeing to the 
condition, fhe opened one of the gates by night, and let 
in the Sabines. It feems, it was not the fentiment of 
Antigonus alone, who faid, €e He loved mer» while they 
€C were betraying, but hated them when they had be- 
«'. trayed ;" nor of Cae&r, who faid, in the cafe of Rhy- 
mitalces the Thracian, " He loved the treafon, but hated 
«' the traitor :" But men are commonly affedted. to- 
wards villains, whom they have occafion for, juft as they 
are towards venomous creatures, which they have need of 
for their j)oifonan4 their gall. WJule they are of ufe 
they love than, bit abhor fhqna when ijicir purpofe is 
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4dFe&ed. Such were the fentiments of Tatius with regard 

to Tarpeia, when he ordered the Sabines to remember 
their promife, and to grudge her nothing which they had 

-on their left arms. He was the hrft to take off his brace- 
let, and throw it to her, and with that his fhield *. As 
every one did the fame, fhe was 1 overpowered by th# gold 

-and fhields thrown upon her, and, finking under. the 
weight, expired. Tarpeius, too, was taken, and con- 
demned by Romulus for treafon, as Juba writes after Sul- 
pitius Galba. As for the account, given of Tarpeia by 
other writers, among whom Antigonus is one, it is ab- 

HTurd and incredible : They fay, that (he was daughter to 
Tatius the Sabine general, and, being compelled to live 
with Romulus, fhe acted and fuffered thus by her father's 

^contrivance. But the- poet Simulus makes a moil' egre- 
gious blunder, when he fays, Tarpeia betrayed the Ca- 
pitol, not to the Sabines, but to the Gauls, having fal- 
len in love with their king. Thus he writes : 

From her high dome, Tarpeia, wretched maid, 
To the fell Gauls the Capitol betray'd ; 
The haplefs viftim of unchafte defirei, 
She ls<* the fortrefs of her fcepter'd fires* 

And a little after, concerning her death, 

No amorous Celt, no fierce Bavarian bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his ft or my fhore 5 

Prefs'd by thofe ihields, whole fplendor (he admlrM, 

She fuTik, and in the mining death expirM. 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the hill 
had the name of the Tarpeian, till Tarquin confecrated 
the place to Jupiter, at which time her bones were re- 
moved, and fo it loft her name ; except that part of the 
Capitol from which malefactors are* thrown down, which 
is ftill called the Tarpeian rock. The Sabines thus pof- 
feffed of the fort, Romulus in great fury offered them 
battle, which Tatius did not decline, as he faw he had 
a place of ftrength to retreat to, in cafe he was worlted. 
And, indeed, the fpdt on which he was to engage, being 
furrounded with hills, feemed to promife on both fides a 
fharp and bloody conteft, becaufe it was fo confined, and 
F 2 the 

* Pifo and other hiftorians fay, that Tatius treated her Itv *M% 
manner, becaufe fhe adeda double part; and eatavrowre& \a Yxftxii 
the tobfae* to Romulm, while Jh* was prtttt&taft to btvt vj xVa ^»- 
m*nstothem. . *•**.»■»,« 
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the outlets were fo narrow, that it was not eafy either to 
fly or to purfue. It happened too, that, a few days be- 
fore, the liver had overflowed, and left a deep mud on 
the plain, where, the Forum now itands ; which, as it 
was covered with a cruft, was not eafily difcoverable by 
the eye, but at the fame time was fo'ft .underneath and 
impracticable. The Sabines, ignorant of this, were pufh- 
ing forward into it, but by good fortune were prevented : 
For Curtius, a man of high diilindion and.fpirit, being 
mounted on a good horfe, advanced a confiderable way 
before the reft *. Prefently his horfe plunged- into the 
. flough, and for a while he endeavoured to difengage him, 
encouraging him with his voice, and urging him with 
blows ; but finding all. ineffectual, he quitted him, and 
faved himfelf. From Jhim the place, to this very time, is 
called the Curtian Lake. The Sabines, having efcaped 
this danger, Jbegan the fight wiph great bravery. The 
victory inclined to neither fide, though many were (lain, 
and among the reft Hoftilius ; who, they fay, was huf- 
band to Herfilia, and grandfather to that Hoftilius who 
reigned after Numa. It is probable, there were many- 
other battles in a fhort time ; but the moft v memorable 
was the laft ; in which Romulus having .received a blow 
upon the head with a ftone, was almoft beaten down to 
the ground, and no longer able \6 oppofe the enemy ; 
then the Romans gaye way, and were driven from the 
plain as far as the Palatine Hill. By this time Romulus 
recovering from the fhock, endeavouifcd by force to ftpp 
his men in their flight, and loudly called upon them to 
ftand and renew the engagement. But when he faw the 

rout 

* Livy and Dionyfius of HaHcarnatfus relate the matter otherwife. 
'they tell us, that Curtius at firft repuifed the Romans j but being 
in his turn overpowered by Romulus, and endeavouring to make 
good his retreat, he happened to fall into the lake,' which from that 
time bore his name : For it was called Lac us Curtius, even when it 
was dried up, and almoft in the centre of the Roman Forum. Pro- 
eilius fays, that the earth having opened, the Arufpices declared it 
neceflary for the fafety of the republic, that the braveft man in the 
city mould throw.- himfelf into the gulph} whereupon one Curtius, 
mounting on horfeback, leaped armed into it, and the gulph imme- 
diately clofed. Before the building of the common fewers, this pool 
was a fort of /ink, which received all the filth, of the city. Some 
writers think, that it received its name from Curtius the conful, col- 
league to M. Geouc'mif becaufe he caitied it to be walled in by the 

advice of the Arufpices, after it had teen (buck V\\k Kitaonuvfe 

KfMMo 4e &ng. Uu I in 
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rout was general, and that no one had courage to face 
about, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and prayed 
to Jupiter to flop the army, and to re-eflablifh and main- 
tain the Roman caufe, which was now in extreme dan- 
ger. When the prayer was ended, many of the fugi- 
tives were itruck with reverence for their king, and their 
fear was changed into courage. They firft flopped where 
now Hands the temple of Jupiter Stator, fo called from 
lus putting a flop to their flight*- There they engaged 
again* and repulfed the Sabines as far as the palace now 
called Regia, and the temple of Vefta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the combat 
with the fame animofity as at firft, their ardour was re- 
prefled by an aftonifhing fpe&acle, which the powers of 
language are unable to defcribe. The daughters of the 
Sabines, that had been forcibly carried off, appeared 
rufhing this way #nd that with loud cries -and lamenta- 
tions, like perfons diftra&ed, amidft. the drawn fwords, 
and over the dead bodies, to come at their hufbands and 
fathers ; fome caaying their infants in their arms, fome 
darting forward with diihe veiled hair, but all calling by - 
turns both upon the Sabines- and the Romans, by the 
tendereft names. Both parties were extremely moved* 
and room was made- for them between the two armies. 
Their lamentations pierced to the utmoft ranks, and all 
were deeply affected j particularly when their upbraid- 
ing and complaints ; ended in fup plication and intreaty. - 
" What" great injury have we done you, faid they, that 
" we have fuffered, and do ftill fuffer fo many miferies? 
"We were carried off, by thofe who now have us, vio- . 
4€ lently and illegally : After this violence- we were fo 
€€ long negle&ed by our brothers, our fathersi and rela- 
" tions, that we were neceifitated to unite in the ftrongeft 
""ties with thofe that were the obje&s of our hatred; 
"and we are now brought to tremble for the men that 
" had injured us fo much, when we fee them in danger, 
" and to lament them when they falL For vou came 
*' not to deliver us from violence* while virgins, or to ' 
"* avenge our caufe, but now you tear the wives from 
" their hufbands, and the mothers from their children ; : 
'* an afliflance more grievous to us than ail your neglect 
" and difregard. Such love we experienced from them, • 
" and fuch compaffion from you. Were the war under-* 
** " taken in fome other caufe, yet fiireAy you viw)\k Swfc ' 
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**« its ravages for us, who have made you fathers-in-lavr 
•• and grandfathers, or otherwife placed you in fomc 
** near affinity to thoie whom you feetc to deftroy. But 
*' if the war be for us, take us, with your fons-in-law- 
V and their children*, and reftore us %o ou* parents and 
4 ( kindred ; but do not, we befeech you, rot us of our 
*'■ children and hufbands, left we become captives again*". 
Herfilia having faid a great deal to this purpofe, and 
others joining in the fame requeft, a truce was agreed 
upon, and the generals proceeded to a conference. In 
. the mean time the women presented their hufbands and 
children to their fathers and brothers, brought refrefh- 
ments to thofe that wanted them, and carried the wound- 
ed home to be cured. Here they ihewed them,, that they 
had the ordering of their own houfe*, what attentions 
their hufbands paid them, and with what refpeft and in- 
dulgence they were treated. Upon this a peace was 
concluded, the conditions ©f which were, that fuch of 
the women as chofe to remain with their hufbands, mould 
be exempt from all labour and drudge/y, except fpin- 
fcing, as we have mentioned above ; that the city fhouid 
be inhabited by the Romans and Sabines in common, 
with the name of Rome, from Romulus; but that all the 
citizens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, and the 
country of Tatius, fhouid be called Quirites * ; and that 
the regal power, and the command of the army, fhouid 
be equally fhared between them. The place where thefe 
articles were ratified, is (till called Comitium f, from 
the Latin word coin, which fignifies to ajjemble. 

The city having doubled die number of its inhabi- 
tants, an hundred additional fenators wore elected from 
among the Sabines, and the legions were to confift of fix 
thoufand foot, and fix hundred horfe J. The people, 

too, 

* The word SZutrUy in the Sabine language, fignificd both a dart, 
and a warlike deity armed with a dart. It is uncertain whether the 
god gave name to the dart, or the dart to the god $ but however that 
he, this god Quiris or QoirLnus was either Mars, or fome other god 
of war, and was worshipped in Rome till Romulus, who after his 
death was honoured with the name Quirinos, took his place. % _ 

f The Comitium was at the foot of the bin Palatinus, ovcr-againft 
the Capitol. Not far from thence the two kings built the temple of 
Vulcan, where they ufually met to confalt the ftnate about the moft 
Important affairs. 

X Ruauld, in his animadverfions upon Plutarch, has difcovered two 
tontiderabk errors in this place. The firft Is, that Plviurch affirms, 
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too-, were divided into three tribes, called Rhamnenfes, . 
from Romulus ; Tatienfes, from Tatius; and Lucerenfes, 
from the Lucus or Grove,- where .the afylum ftbod, whl- 
ther many had fled, and- were admitted citizens. That ' 
they were precifely three, appears from the very name of 
Tribes, and that of their chief officers, who were callejj. 
Tribunes. Each- tribe contained ten Curiae or Wards, 
which fome. fay were called after the Sabine women. 
Bat this feems to be falfe; for many of them have their 
names from the feveral quarters of the city which were 
affigned to them. Many honourable privileges, how- 
ever, were conferred upon the women ; fome of which 
were thefe : That the men mould .gixe them the way, 
■wherever they met them ; that they mould not mention 
an obfeene word,, or appear naked, before. them; that, 
in cafe of their killing any perfon* they, mould not be 
tried before the ordinary judges; and that their children 
fhould wear an ornament about their necks,.called Bulla *,..- 
' from its likenefs to a bubble, and a garment bordered 
' with purple. The two kings did not prefenfly unite their 
councils, each meeting, fpr for c time, their Hundred fe- 
nators apart, but afterwards they all anjbmbled together. 
Tatius dwelt where the temple of Mj&neta now ftanda, and 
Romulus by the fteps of the fair Shore, as they are called, 
at the defcent from the Palatine Hill to the Great Circus. 
There, we are told, grew the facred. Cornel-tree, the fa- 
F 4 bulous 

there were 600 horfe put by Romulus in iveryJegion, whereas there 
never were, at any time, (o many in any of the legions. For them 
were at firft 200 horfe in each legion; after that, they rofe to 300, and 
at lad to 400, but never came op to 600. In the fecono place hte tells 
us, that Romulus nude the legion to confift of 6oco foot; whereat 
in his time it was never more than 3:00. It is faid by fome, that 
Marius was the fir ft who raifed the legion to 6000; but Livy informs 

• us, that that augmentation was made by Scipio Africanus, long be- 
' fore Marius. After the expulfion of the kings, it was augmented from 

three to fou>* thoufand, and fome time after to Ave, and at laft by Scipio 
. (as we have faid) to fix. But this was never done, but upon preoing 
occafions. The dated force of a legion was 4000 foot, and aoa. 
horfe. 

* The young men, when th«y took upon them the Taga virilit, or 
man's robe, quitted the Bulla, which is fuppofed to have been a little 

• hollow ball of gold, and made an offering of it to the Dil Lares, or 
' houfehold gods. As to the Pratexts, or robe -edged witji purple, it 

was worn by girls till their marriage, and by boys till they were fe- 
▼enteen. But what in the time of Romulus <**% % xoxC*> <A &v£C\t&.« 
tton for the children of the Sabine women, becamt itottwfe ^x^ 
common ,• for even the children of the itoertu-c* Icttd-nxt^ , w»'*» 
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bulous account of which is, that Romulus once, to try 
his ftrength, threw a fpear, whofe fhaft was of cornel - 
wood, from Mount Aventine to that place ; the head of 
which ftuck fo deep in the ground, that no one could pull 
it out, though many tried ; and the foil being rich, fo 
. nourifhed the wood, that it fhot forth branches, and be- 
came a trunk of cornel of considerable bignefs. This, 
pofterity preferved with-a religious care, as a thing emi- 
nently facred, and therefore built a wall about it : and 
when any one that approached it, faw it not very flou rim- 
ing and green, but inclining to fade and wither, he pre- 
sently proclaimed it to all he met, who, as if they were 
to affift in cafe of fire, cried out for water, and ran from 
all quarters with full veffels to the place. But when Cains 
Czeiar ordered the fteps to be repaired, and the workmen 
were digging near it, it is faid they inadvertently injured 
the roots in fuch a manner, that the tree withered away. 
The Sabines received the Roman months. All that 
is of importance on this fubjeft is mentioned in the 
life of Numa. Romulus on the other hand, came into 
the ufe of their fhields, makipg an alteration in his own 
armour, and that of the Romans, who, before, wore 
buckles in the manner of the Greeks. They mutually 
celebrated each other's feafts and facrifices, not a bol idl- 
ing thofe of either nation, but over and above appoint- 
ing fome new ones ; one of which is the Matronalia *, 
instituted in honour of the women, for their putting an 
end to the war; and another the Carmentalia f. Car- 
menta is by fome fuppofed to be one of the Deflinies, 
who prefides over human nativities ; therefore me is par- 
ticularly .worihipped by mothers. Others fay, me was 
wife to Evander the Arcadian, and a woman addided 

to 

* During this feaft, fuch of the Roman women as were married, 
ferved their flaves at table, and received prcfents from their hufbands, 
as the hufbands did from their wives in the time of the Saturnalia. 
As the feftival of the Matronalia was not only obferved in honour of 
the Sabine women, but confecrated to Mars? and, as fome will have 
it, to Juno Lucina, facrifices were offered to both thefe deities. 
. This feaft was the fubjeel of Horace's Ode ; Mart'm ctelcki quid agam 
cahndu, Sec. and Ovid defer ibes it at large in the 3d Book of Fafti. 
Dacier fays, by miftake, that this feaft was kept on the fir ft of April, 
inftead of the fir ft of March, and the former Englifh an no tat or has 
followed him. 

f it- is is a very folemn feaft, kept on the nth of January, under 
the CMphol, nezr the CarmemaJ gate* They begged of this goddefs 
to render their women /ruitful, and to gif t thejna Via^pj tetos tt 
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to divination, who received infpirations from Apollo* 
and delivered oracles in verfe ; thence called Carmenta, 
for Carmjna fignifies <verfe; but her proper name, as is 
agreed on all hands, was Nicoftrata. Others, again, 
with greater probability aflert, that the former name was 
given her, becaufe (he was diftra&ed with enthufiaftic 
fury ; for car ere mente fignifies to be infane. Of the feaft 
of Palilia, we have already given an account. As for 
the Lupercalia *, by the time, it fhould feem to be a 
feaft of luftration y for it was celebrated on one of the 
inaufpicious days of the month of February, which name 
denotes it to be the month of Purifying ; and the day- 
was formerly called Februata. But the true meaning of 
Lupercalia is the Feaft of Wolves; and it feems, for 
that reafon> to be very ancient,- as received from the 
Arcadians, who came over with Evander. This is the 

feneral opinion. But the term may be derived from 
upa> a jhe-<wolf; for we fee the Luperci begin their 
courfe from the place where they (ay Romulus was ex- 
pofed. ♦ However, if we confider the ceremonies, the * 
. reafon of the name feems hard to guefs : For firft, goats 
are killed; then two noblemen's fons are- introduced, 
and fome are to ftain their foreheads with a bloody knife, 
others to -wipe off the (lain directly, .with wool fteeped 
in milk) which they bring for that purpofe. When it is 
wiped off, the young men are to laugh* .- After this they 
cut the goats/ (kins in pieces, and run about all naked* 
except their middle, and laih with* thofe thongs all they 
meet. The young women avoid not the ftroke, as they 
think it affifts conception and child-birth. » Another 
thing proper to this feaft is, for the Luperci to facrifice 
a dog. , Butas, who in his- elegies has given a fabulous 
account of the origin of the Roman inftitutions, writes, 
that when- Romulus had overcome Amulius, in the trans- 
ports, of victory he ran with great fpeed to the place 
where the wolf fuckled him and his brother, when in- 
fants; and that this feaft is celebrated, and the young 
noblemen run, in imitation of that action, ftriking all 
that are in their way. . 

As the fam'd twins of Roote 9 AmuTrtis flain, 
From Alba pour'd, and with their recking fwerds 
Saluted all fhcy met. ' 

F 5 .< And 

♦ This feftiva) was celebrated on the tith at f &c*«r)i\&Vtmrat 
of the God Pan. 
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And the touching of the forehead with a bloody knife, 
is a fymbol of that flaughter and danger, as the wiping 
. off the Wood with milk is in memory of their firft nou- 
rifhment. But Caius Acilius relates, that before the 
building of Rome, Romulus and Remus having loft their 
cattle, firft prayed to Faunus for fuccefs in the fearch of 
them, and then ran out naked to feek them, that they 
might not be incommoded with fweat; therefore the Lu- 
perci run about naked. As to the dog, if this be a feaft 
of luftration, we may fuppofe it is facrificed, in order to 
be ufed in purifying ; for the Greeks in their purifica- 
tions make ufe of dogs, and perform the ceremonies 
which they call Perijkulakifmoi. But if thefe rites are 
obferved in gratitude to the wolf that nourifhed and pre- 
ferred Romulus, it is with propriety they kill a dog, 
becaufe it is an enemy to wolves : yet, perhaps, nothing 
more was meant by it than to punim that creature for 
difturbing the Luperci in their running. 

Romulus is likewife laid to have introduced the Sacred 
Fire, and to have appointed the holy virgins called 
Veftals *. Others attribute this to Numa x but allow 
that Romulus was remarkably ftritt in obferving other 
religious rites, and fkilled in divination, for which pur- 
pofe he bore the Lituus. This is a crooked ftajF, with 
which thofe that fit to obferve the flight of birds *, de- 
fcribe the feveral quarters of the heavens. It was kept 
in the Capitol, bat loft when Rome was taken by the 
Gauls ; afterwards, when the barbarians had quitted it, 
it was found buried deep in afhes, untouched by the fire> 
whilft every thing about it was deftroyed and conlumed. 
Romulus alfo ena&ed fome laws ; amongft the reft that 
fevere one, which forbids the wife in any cafe to leave 
her hufband %, but gives the hufband power to divorce his 
wife, in cafe of her poifoning his children, or counter- 
feiting 

* Plutarch means' that Romulus was the firft who introduced the 
Sacred Fire at Rcme. That there were Veftal virgins, however, be- 
fore this, at Alba, we arc certain, becauCe the mother of Romulus was 
one of them. TJie facred and perpetual fire was not only kept up in 
Italy } but in Egypt, in Perfia, in Greece, and aimoft i« all nations. 

f The Augurs. 

J Yet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks Si hardship upon the 
women, was indulged the men by Moles in greater latitude. The 
women> however, among the Romans, came, at length xo divorce 

their 
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feiting Jus keys, or being guilty of adultery. Bat if on 
any other occafion he put her away, (he was to have one 
moiety d£his goods, and the other was to be confec rated 
to Ceres ; and whoever put away his wife was to make • 
an atonement to the gods of the earths It is fomething 

. particular, that Romulus appointed no punifhment for 
a&ual parricides, but called all murder parricide, look- 
ing upon this as abominable, and the other as impoffible. 

* For many ages, indeed, he feemed to have judged right- 
ly ; no one was guilty of that crime in Rome for almoir. 

. fix hundred years ; and Lucius Oftius, after the wars of 

f Hannibal, is recorded .to have been the firft that murder- 
ed his father. 

In the fifth year of the reign* of Tatius , fome of his 
friends and kinfmen meeting certain <ambanadors who ■< 
were going from Laurentum to Rome # , attempted to rob 
them on the road, and^ as they would not fuffer it, but 
flood in their own defence, killed them. - As this was an 
atrocious crime, Romulus required that thofe who commit- 
ted it mould immediately be punifhed, but Tatius hefitated 
and put it off- This was the firft occafion- of any open . 
variance between them ; for till now they had behaved 
themfelves as if directed, by one foul v and the admini- 
stration had. been carried on with all poffible unanimity. 
The relations of thofe.that were murdered, finding they 
could have* no legal xedrefs from Tatius, fell upon him 
and flew him at Lavinium, as he was offering facrifice 
with Romulus f ; but they conducted Romulus back 
with applaufe, as a prince who paid all proper regard to 
juftice. To the body of Tatius he gave an honourable 

iatcr- 

thcir hufbands, as appears from Juvenal* (Sat. 9.) and Marlal (L x. 
ep. 41.) At the fame time it muft be obferved, to the honour of 
Roman virtue, that no divorce was known at Rome for five hundred 
and twenty years. One P. Scrvilius or Carvilius Spurius, wy the 
iirft of the Romans that ever put away his wife. 

^ * Dionyfius of Haiicamafius fays, trey were amtauadors from La- 
vjuium, who had been at Rome to complain of the ineurfions made 
try fome of Tatius's friends upon their territories $ and that as they 
were returning;, the Sahines by in wait for them on the road, Grip- 
ped them, and killed feveral of them. Layinium and Laurentum 
were neighbouring towns in Latium. . 

f Probably this was a facrifice to the Dii Indigene* of Latium, in 
which Rome was included. But Liciiftius writes, that Tatius went 
not thither with Romulus, nor on account of the facrince, but that 
Jie went alone to perfuade the inhabitant* to paxtott\ta xftaxtawt** 

4 
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interment, at Armiluftrium *, on Mount Aventine j but 
he took no care to revenge his death on the perfons that 
killed him. Some hiltorians write, that the Laurentians 
in great terror gave up the mu»derers of Tatius ; but 
Romulus let them go, faying, " Blood with blood 
" mould be repaid." This occaiioned a report, and in- 
deed a ftrong fufpicion, that he was not forry to get rid 
of hw partner in the government. None of thefe things, 
hdwever, occaiioned any diflurbance or fedition among 
jhe Sabines ; but partly out of regard for Romulus, 
partly out of fear of his power, or becaufe they reve- 
renced him as a god, they all continued well affected to 
him. This veneration for him extended to many other 
nations. The ancient Latins fent ambaffadors, and en- 
tered into league and alliance with him. Fidenae, a city 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, he took, as fome fay, 
by fending a body of horfe before, with orders to break 
the hinges of the gates, and then appearing unexpectedly 
in perfon. Qthers will have it, that the Fidenates firft 
attacked and ravaged the Roman territories, and were 
carrying off confiderable booty, when Romulus lay in 
ambufh for them, cut many of them off, and took their 
city. He did not, however, demolifh it, but made it a 
Roman colony, and fent into it two thoufand five hun* 
dred inhabitants on the thirteenth of April. 

After this, a plague broke out, fo fatal, that people 
died of it without any previous ficknefs ; while the fear- 
city of fruits, and barrennefs of the cattle, added to the 
calamity. It rained blood too in the city ; fo that their 
unavoidable fufFerings were increafed with the terrors of 
fuperftition : and when the deftruclion fpread itfelf to 
Laurentum, then all agreed, it was for neglecting to do 
juftice on the murderers of the ambaffadors and of Ta- 
tius, that the divine vengeance purfued both cities, In- 
deed, when thofe murderers were given up and punifhtd 
by Both parties, their calamities viubly abated ; and Ro- 
mulus purified the city with luftrations, which, they tell 
us, are yet celebrated at the Ferentine gate. Before the ; 
peftilence ceafed, the people of Camera f attacked the 

Romans, 

* The place was fo called, becaufe of a ceremony of the fame 
name> celebrated every year on the 19th of Ocloner, when t'ie troops 
werermuftered, and purified by facrifices. 

f This was a town which Romulus had taken before. Its old 
inhabitants took this opportunity to rife in arms, and kill the Romaa 
SarrJfon, 
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Romans j and over-ran the country, thinking them inca- 
pable of refinance by reafon of the ficknefs. Bat Romu- 
lus foon met them in the field, gave them battle, in 
which he killed fix thoufand of them, took their city, 
and tranfplanted half its remaining inhabitants to Rome ; 
adding, on the firft of Auguit, to thofe he left in Came- 
ria, double their number from Rome. So many people 
had he to fpare in about fucteen years time from the 
building of the city. Among other fpoils, he carried 
from, Cameria a chariot of brafs, which he confecrated 
. in the temple of Vulcan, placing upon it ids own flatue 
crowned by victory. 

His affairs thus flourifhing, the weaker part of his 
neighbours fubmitted, fatished, if they could but live in 
peace : but the more powerful, dreading or envying 
Jkomulus, thought they fhould not by any means let him 
go unnoticed, but oppofe and put a it op to his growing 
greatnefs. The Veientes, who had a ftrong city and ex- 
teniive country *, were the firli of the Tulcans who be- 
gan the war, demanding Fidenae as their property v But 
*t was not only unjuft, but ridiculous, that they who had 
given.. the people of Fidenae no afliflance in the greateft 
extremities, but had fuftered them to perifh fhould 
challenge their houfes and lands npw in the poffeifion of 
other matters. Romulus, therefore, gave, them a con- 
temptous anfwer ; upon which they divided their forces 
into twp bodies ; one attacked the garrifon of Fidenae, 
and the other went to meet Romulus. That which went 
againft Fidenae defeated the Romans, and killed two 
thoufand of them ; but the other was beaten by Romulus, 
with thelofs of more than eight thoufand men. They gave 
battle, however, once more, at Fidena?, where all allow 
the vidtory was chiefly owing to Romulus himfelf, whofe 
fldll and courage were then remarkably difplayed, and 
whofe ftrength and fwiftnefs appeared more than human. 
But what fome report, is entirely fabulous, and utterly 
incredible, that there fell that day fourteen thoufand 
men, above half of whom Romulus flew with his own . 
hand. For even the Meffenians feem to have been extra- 
vagant in their boafb, when they tell us Ariftomenes 
offered a hecatomb three feveral times, for having as often 

killed 

•Veii, the capital of Tufcaay was fituated on « craggy rock^ a« 
Jbotrt one hundred furlong* from Rome \ an&U gom^^^l^tarc** 
£as cfHalicarna/ras (0 Athens for extent sMrisbftW 
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killed a. hundred Lacedaemonians *. After the Veientes 
were thus ruined, Romulus fuffered the fcattered re- 
mains to efcape, and marched directly to their, city. The 
inhabitants could not bear up after fo dreadful a blow, 
but humbly fuing for a peace, obtained a truce for a 
• hundred years, by giving up a confiderable part of their 
territory called Septempagium, which dignities a diiiritt 
of feven towns, together witlr the falt-pits by the river ; 
befides which, thsy delivered into his hands fifty of their 
nobility as hoftages. He triumphed for this on the fif- 
teenth of October, leading up, among many other cap- 
tives, the general of the Veientes, a man in years, who 
feemed on this occafion not to have behaved with- the 
prudence which might have been expec"ied from his age. 
Hence it is that, to this day, when they offer a facrifice 
for victory, they lead an old man through the Forum to 
the Capitol, in a boy's robe, edged with ptfrple, with, a 
bulla about his neck ; and the herald cries " Sardians 
" to be fold f j" for the Tufcans are faid to be a colony 
of the Sardians, and Veii is a city of Tufcany. 

This was the lalt. of the wars of Romulus. After this 
,he behaved as almott all men do, who rife by fome great 
and unexpected good fortune to dignity and power ; for, 
exalted with his exploits, and loftier in his fentiments, 
he dropped his popular affability, and aflumed the mo- 
narch to an odious degree. He gave the firft offence by 
his drefs ; his habit being a purple veft, over which he 
wore a robe bordered with purple. He gave audience in 
a chair of ilate. He had always about him a number of 
young men called Celeres t, from their defpatchin doing 
Lulinefs ; and before him went men with ftaves to keep 
off the populace, who alfo wore thongs of leather at their 
girdles, ready to bind directly any perfon he fhould order 

to 

* Paufanias confirms this account, mentioning both the time and 
place of thefe achievements, as well as the hecatombs offered, on ac- 
count of them, to Jupiter Ithomates. Thofe wars between the Mef- 
fenians and Spartans were about the time of Tullus Hoftilius. 

f The Veientes, with the other Hetrurians, were a colony of Ly- 
dians, whofe metropolis was the city of Sardis. Otlter writers date this 
cuftom from the time of the cooqueft of Sardinia by Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, when fuch a number of flares was brought fiom 
that ifland, that none were to be feen in the market but Sardinians, 

\ Romulus ordered the Curiae to choofe him a guard of three 
hundred men, ten our of each Curiae 5 and thefe he called Celeres, 
for che reafon which Plutarch has afligned. 
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to be bound. This binding the Latins formerly .called 
ligare*, now alligare : whence thofe ferjeants are called 
Li&ores, and their rodsfafces y for the flicks they ufed on 
that occafion were lmall. Though, perhaps, at firft they 
were galled Litores, and afterwards, by putting in a c, 
Li&ores: for they are the- fame that the Greeks called 
Leitourgoi (officers, for the people) ; and leitos, in Creek^ 
Hill fignifies the people, but lacs the populace. 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba, though 
the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to pleafe 
the people, he left the adminmration in their own hands ; 
and over the Sabines f (in Rome) he appointed yearly a 
particular magiftrate : thus teaching the great men of 
Rome to feek a free common- wealth without a king, and 
by turns to rule and to obey. For now the patricians 
had no ihare in the government, but only an honour- 
able title and appearance, aflembling in the Senate-houfe 
more for form than bufmcfs . There, with filent attention, 
they heard the king give his orders, and differed only 
from the reft of the people in this, that they went home 
with the fir ft knowledge of what was determined* This 
treatment they digefted as well as they could ; but when, 
of his own authority, he divided the conquered lands 
among the foldiers, and reftored the Veientcs their hom- 
ages without theconfent or approbation of the fenate,they 
confidered it as an intolerable infult. Hence arofe ftrong 
fufpicions againft them, and Romulus foon after unac- 
countably difappeared. This happened, on the 7th of 
July (as it is now called) then $>ttintilis . and we have no 
certainty of any thing about it but the time ; various ce- 
Temonies being ftill performed on that day with reference 
to the event. Nor need we wonder at this uncertainty, 
fince, when Scipio African us was found dead in his houfe 
after fupper J', there was no clear proof of the manner 

of 

* Plutarch had no crlticU (kill irt the Latin language. 

f Xy lander and H. Stephanus are rationally enough of opinion* 
that inftead of Sabines we fhould read Albans $ and fo the Latin 
translator renders it. • 

X This was Scipio, the fon of Pauhis jEmilius, adopted by Scipio 
African us. As he conftantly oppoftd the defcgns of the Gracchi, it 
was fuppofed that his wife Seropronb, who was fitter to thofe redt- 
tious men, took him off by poifon. According to Valerius MaxU 
onus, no judicial inquiry was made into- the caufe of his death \ and 
Victor tells us, the corpfe was carried out r witV\ta Uc& wwwfr*^ 
m linen cloth, that the blacknefe of it might *oA vpptfct* 
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his death: for fome fay, that being naturally infirm, he 
died fuddenly ; fome, that he took poifon ; and others, 
that his enemies broke into his houfe by night, and 
ftrangled him. Befides, all were admitted to fee Sci- 
pio's dead body, and every one, from the fight of it, 
had his own fufpicion or opinion of the caufe. But as 
Romulus difappeared on a fudden, and no part of his 
body or even his garments, could be found, fome con-* 
jecfcured, that the fenators, who were convened in the 
temple of Vulcan* fell upon him and killed him ; after 
which each carried a part away under his gown. Others 
fay, that his exit did not happenin the temple of Vulcan, 
nor in theprefence of the fenators only, but while he was 
holding an affembly of the people without the city, at a 
place called the Goat's-Marih. The air on that occafion 
was fuddenly convulfed and altered in a wonderful man- 
ner; for the light of the fun failed*, and they were in- 
volved in an aftonilhing darknefs, attended on every fide 
with dreadful thunderings, and tempeftous winds. . The 
multitude then difperfed and fled, but the nobility ga^ 
thered into one body. When the tempefl was over, and 
the light appeared again, the people returned to the fame 
place, and a very anxious-inquiry was made for the Icing ; 
out the patricians wpuld not fuffer them to look clofely 
into the matter* . They commanded them to honour and 
worftiip Romulus, who was caught up to heaven, and 
who, as he had been a gracious king, would be to the 
Romans a propitious deity. Upon this, the multitude 
went away with great fatisfaftion, and worshipped him^ 
in hopes of his favour and protection*. Some, however, 
fearching more minutely into the affair, gave the patri- 
cians no fmall uneafinefs ; they even accuied them of im-* 
pofing upon the people a ridiculous tale, when, they had 
murdered the king with their own hands. 

While things were in this diforder, a fenator, we are 
told, of great diflinclion, and famed for fanttity of man- 
ners, 

• Cicero mentions this remarkable darknefs in a fragment of his 
fixth book de Refvb, And it appears from the agronomical tables* 
that there was a great eclipfe of the fun in the firft ytar of the fix- 
teenth Olympiad, fuppofed to be the year that Romulus died, on the 
twenty-fixth of May, which, confidering the little exa&nefs there 
was then in the Roman calendar, might very well coincide with the 
month of July. 
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ners, Julius Proculus by name *, who came from Alba 
with Romulus, and had been his faithful friend, went 
into the Forum, and declared upon the moil folemn oaths, 
before all the people, that as he was travelling on the 
road, Romulus met him, in a form more noble and au- 
guil than ever, and clad in bright, and dazzling armour. 
Afloniihed at the fight, he faid to him, " For what mif- 
" behaviour of ours, O king, or by what accident, have 
€t you fo untimely left us, to labour under the heaviest 
* l calumnies, and the whole city to fink under inexprefl- 
*' ible forrow ?" To which heanfwered, " It pleafed 
" the gods, my good Proculus, that we mould dwell with 
*' men for a time ; and after having founded a city 
" which will be the mofl powerful and glorious in the 
€€ world, return to heaven, from whence we came. Fare- 
" wel then, and go, tell the Romans, that, by the exer- 
€t cife of temperance and fortitude, they mall attain the 
" highefl pitch- of human greatnefs, and I r the god Qui- 
" rinus will ever be propitious to you," This, by the 
character and oath of the relator, gained credit with the 
Romans, who were caught with the enthufiafm, as if they 
had been actually infpired ; and, far from contradicting 
what they had heard, bade adieu to all their fufpiciona of 
the nobility, united in the deifying of Quirinus, and ad- 
drefled their devotions to hira. This is very like the Gr&- 
cian fables concerning Arifteas the Proconnefian, and 
Cleomedes, the Aftypalenfian. For Arifteas, as they tell 
us, expired in a fuller's mop ; and when his friends 
came to take away the body, it could not be found. 
Soon after, fome perfons coming in from a journey, faid, 
they met Arifteas travelling towards Croton . As for Cleo- 
medes, their account of him is, that he was a man of gi- 
gantic fize and ftrength ; but behaving in a fbolifh and 
frantic manner, he was guilty of many acts of violence. 
At laft he went into a fchool, where he ftruck the pillar 
that fupported the roof with his fift, and broke it afunder, 
fo that the roof fell in and deilroyed the children. Pur 
fued for this, he took refuge in a great chef!, and having 
ihut tiie lid upon him, he held it down fo fail, that many 
men together couiu not force it open : when they had cut 
the cheft in pieces, they could not find him either dead 
ox alive. Struck with this ftrange affair, they fent to 

* A defendant of Julus or Mca&Va%% x 



♦a 
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confult the oracle at Delphi, and had .from the prieftd* 
this anfwer, 

The race of heroes ends in Cleomedes. 

It is likewifc faid, that the body of Alcmena was loft,. 
as they were carrying* it to the grave, and a ftone was feen 
lying on the bier in its ftead. Many fuch improbable^ 
tales are told by writers-who wanted to deify beings natu- 
rally mortal. It is indeed impious and illiberal to leave 
nothing of divinity to virtue : but, at the fame time, to 
unite heaven and earth in the fame fubjeft, is abfurd. 
We ihould, therefore, reject fables, when we are poftef- 
fed of undeniable truth; for, according to. Pindar, 

The body yields to death's all- powerful. fuoimona^ 

While the bright image of eternity 

Survives 

This alone is from the gods : from heaven it comes, 
and to heaven it returns ; not indeed with the body ; but 
when it is entirely fet free and feparate from the body, 
when it becomes difengaged from every thing fenfual and 
uifholy. For in the language of Heraclitus, the pure 
foul is of fuperior excellence # , darting from the body 
like a flam of lightening front a cloud ; but the foul that 
is carnal and ixnmerfed in fenfe f, like a heavy and dank 

vapour, 

• Thiols- a very difficult psiTage. The former translator, with aa 
Unjuftifiable liberty, has turned a.vTn , ?*f "fyvx* faf* a { l ™> ^ 
virtuous foul is pure and unmixed light; which, however excellent the 
fentiment, as borrowed from, the Scripture, where he had found that 
God is ligbty is by no means the fenfe of the original.. 

Dacier has translated it literally Vamtjecht, and remarks the pro- 
priety of the expreftion, with refpe£t to that po fit ion of Heraclitus, 
that fire is the firft principle of all things. The Frtnch critic went 
upon the fuppofed analogy between fire and dr> nefs j but there is a 
mucii more natural and more obvious- analogy, which may help us 
to the interpretation of this paffape ; that is, the near relation 
which drynefs has to purity or cleanhntfs* and indeed we find the word 
|>jpo$ ufed metaphorically in the Litter fenfe— |upci rpoTro*' 

f Milton, in his Comus, ufes the fame comparifon \ for which, 
woever he is indebted rather to Plato than to Plutarch. 

The la vim a& of fin 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, atid im brutes, till the quite lofe 
The divine property of her fir (I being. 
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vapour, with difficulty is kindled and afpi*es. There is x 
therefore no occalion, againft nature, to fend the bodies 
of good men to heaven; but we. are to conclude, that 
virtuous foulsyby nature and the divine juftice, rife from 
men to heroes, from heroes to genii ; and at laifc, if, as in 
the myfteries, they be perfectly cleanfed and purified, 
ihaking of all remains of mortality, and all the power of 
the paffions, then they finally attain the moil glorious 
and perfect happinefs, and afcexuL from genii to gods, 
not by the vote of the people, but by the juft and efta- 
blifhed order of nature *. 

The furname that Romulus had oi Quirinus, ibme 
think was given him, as (another) Mars ; others, be- 
caufe they call the Roman citizens Quirites ; others, 
again, becaufe the ancients gave the name of Qums to 
the point ;of a fpear, or to the (pear itfelf 5 and that of 
Juno Qgifttis to the ftatues of Juno, when fhe was repre- 
sented leading on a fpear* Moreover, they ftyled a cer- 
tain fpear, which was confecrated in the palace, Mars ; 
and thoie that difbinguifhed themfelves in war were re- 
warded with a fpear. Romulus, then, as a martial- or 
warrior god, was named Quirinus ; and the hill on 
which his temple Hands, has the name of Quirinalis on 
his account. The day on which he disappeared, is called 
the flight of the people, and Norn* Caprotime, becaufe then 
they go out of the city to offer facrifiee at the Goat's- 
Marfh. On this occafionthey pronounce aloud fome of 
their prpper names, Marcus and Caius for initance, re- 
prefenting the flight that then happened, and their cal- ' 
ling upon one another, ami^il the terror and confuuon. 
Others, however, are of opinion, that this is not a re- 
prefentation of flight, but of hafte and eagernefs, de- 
riving the ceremony from this fburce : When the Gauls, 

after 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhacEovs damp 
Oft fcen in eharntl viults and i> pukhrcs, 
Lingering and fitting hy a new-made grave, 
As loth to leave the body ttut ic lov'd, 
And links itfelf by carnal frnfuality 
To a degenerate and dejj aded ftatc* 

• Hefiodwasthefirrtwbodiftingtiimed thofe four natureF,^^, he- 
roes, genii, and gods, Hefnw room, ii feems> for perpetual profrefiion 
and improvement in a flats of immortality* And when the htrathens 
tell us, that before the hit degree, that of dWm\\.y v& Tm&ta&^ tajft 
beings are liable to be re plunged into thtw &rifmv\nfc &w *& **^3r* 
giefs, one would ima$\nt they had heard (orciCihtafcfctv^foi^ '***'' 
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after the taking of Rome, were driven out by Camillus, 
and the city thus weakened did not eafily recover itielf, 
many of the Latins* under the condudt of Livius Poithu- 
mius, marched againfl it. This army fitting down before 
Rome, a herald was fent to fignify, that the Latins were 
defirous to renew their old alliance and affinity, which :« 
was now declining by new inter-marriages. If,: there- 
fore, they would fend them a good numoer of their vir- 
fins and widows, peace and friendihip fhould be efta- 
lifhed .between them, as it was before with the Sabines 
on the like occafion. When the Romans heard this, , 
though they were afraid of war, yet they looked upon 
the giving up of their women as not at ail more eligible 
than captivity. While they were in this fufpence, a fer- 
vant-maid, named Philotis, or, according to others, Tu- 
tola, advife4 them to do neither,, but by a ftratagem, . 
which fhe had. thought x>f, to avoid both the war and the 
giving of hoflages. The ftratagem was to drefs Philotis 
herfelf, and other handfome female (laves, in good attire, 
and fend them, inftead of. free-born virgins, to the ene- 
my. Then in the night, Philotis was to light up a torch 
(as a fignal) for the Romans ta attack- the enemy, and 
defpatch them in.theirlleep^ The Latins were fatisfied, 
and the fcheme put in*practice. For. accordingly Philotis 
did fet up a torch on a wild fig-tree, fcreening it behind 
with curtains and coverlets from the fight of the enemy, 
whilft it. was vifible to the Romans. As foon as they be- 
held it, they . fet .out in great hafte, often calling upon 
each other at the gates to be expeditious. Then they fell 
upon the Latins, who expeflted nothing lefs, and cut them 
in pieces. Hence*this feaft, in memory of the victory. 
The day was called Nonee Caprotirue*. on account of the 
wild fig-tree, in the. .Roman tongue caprificus. The wo- 
men are entertained in the fields in booths made of the 
branches, of the fig-tree: and. the fervant-maids in. com- 
panies run about and play ; afterwards they come to blows, 
and throw ftones at one another, in remembrance of their 
then afTiiting and (landing by the Romans in. the battle. 
Thefe particulars are admitted but by few hiftorians. In- 
deed, their calling upon each other's names in the day- 
time, and their walking in proceflion to the Goat's-Marjb * 

like 

* Inftead of £f iv* $«A#TT«i>,.the reading in Bryao's t«xt, which 

, has do tolerable faofy, an anonymous copy $toa us v<rxt% »***«£«*"• 
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like perfons that were going to a facrifice, feems rather 
to, be placed to the former account : though poffibly both 
thefe events might happen, in diftant periods, on the 
fame day. Romulus is laid to have been fifty-four years 
of age, and in the thirty-eighth of his reign*, when he 
was taken from the world. 



ROMULUS AND THESEUS 

COMPARED. 

A HIS is all I have met with that deferves to be re- 
lated concerning Romulus and Thefeus. And to come 
to the comparifon f, firfl it appears, that Thefeus was in- 
clined to great enterprizes, by his own proper choice, 
and compelled by no necemty, fmce he might have reign- 
ed in peace at Trcezene, over a kingdom by no means 
contemptible, which would have fallen to him by fuc- 
• ceflion : WheVeas Romulus, in order to avoid prefent 
flavery and impending punifliment, became valiant (as 
Plato expreffes it) through fear and was driven, by the 
terror of extreme fuiferings to arduous attempts. Be- 
fides, the greatefl a&ion of Romulus was the killing of 
one tyrant in Alba : But the firft exploits of Thefeus, 
performed occafionally, and by way of prelude only, were 
thofe of deflroying Sciron, Sinnis, Procruftes, -and the 
club-bearer ; by wnofe punifhment and death he delivered 
Greece from feveral cruel tyrants, before they,, for whofe 
prefervation he was labouring, knew him. Moreover, 

he 

And that to facrifice> or rather to oftr uf prayers at sfacrjficfy is in one 
fcnfe of oO\ccKa.ttM, appears from the fcholiaft on Sophocles'* Tra- 
cbinia> where he explains a\ct\ay*>i$ by t«k . t *•* r*>» &/0W9 
. iV X a ^' This fignification, we fuppofe, it gained. from the loud ac- 
cent in which thofe prayers were faid or fang. 

* Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus (and indeed Plutarch himfelf, in the 
beginning of the life of Numa) fays, that Romulus left- the world in 
the thirty-feventh year after the foundation of Rome. But perhaps 
thofe two hiftarians may be reconciled as to the age he died at. For 
Plutarch fays, he was then full fifty 4bur years of age, and Dionyfiut 
that he was in his fifty- fifth year. 

f Nothing can be more excellent than thefe parallels of Plutarch. 
He weighs the virtues and vice* of men info jto % YnSabX&t^ixA ^ax* 
to true^an eflimate on their *ood and bad qaaW&tt* <n»x>ta& mta* 
cannot attend to than without infinite advantage* 
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he might have gone fafely to Athens by fea, without any 
danger from robbers ; but -Romulus could have no fe- 

curity, while Amulius lived. This difference is evident. 
Thefeus, when unmolefted himfelf, went forth to refcue 
others from their oppreifors. On the other hand, Ro- 
mulus and his brother, while .hey were uninjured by the 
tyrant themfelves, quietly fuffered him to exercife his 

^cruelties. And, if it was a great thing for Romulus to 
be wounded in the battle with the Sabines, to kill Acron, 
and to .conquer many other enemies, we may fet againft 
thefe diflinctions the battle with the Centaurs, and the 
war withnhe Amazons. 

But as to Thefeus's enterprize with refpe£t to the Cre- 
tan tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go among the 

. young men and virgins, whether he was to expect to be 
food for fome wild bead, or to be facrificed at Andro- 
gen's tomb, or, which is the lighted: of all the evils faid 
to be prepared ibr him, to fubmit t6 a vile and difhonour-. 
able flavery,it is not eafy to exprefs his courage and mag- 
nanimity, his regard for juftice and the public good, and 
his love of glory and of virtue. On this occafion, it ap- 
pears to me, that the philofophers have not ill defined love 
to be a remedy provided by the god f for thefafety and prefer- 
motion of youth *. For Ariadne's iove feems to have been 
the work of fome god, who defigned by that means to 
preferve this great man. Nor mould we blame her for 
herpaffion, but rather wonder that all were not alike af- 
fected towards him. And if (he alone was fentible of that 
tendernefs, I may juftly pronounce her worthy the love 
of a godf , as fhe fhewed fo great a regard for virtue and 
-excellence in her attachment to fo worthy a man. 

Both Thefeus and Romulus were born with political ta- 
lents ; yjet neither of them preferved the proper cha- 
racter of a king, but deviated from the plue medium, the 
one erring on the fide of democracy, the other on that of 
abfolute power, according to their different tempers. 
For a prince's hrft. concern is to preferve the government 

itfelf: 

• VidcV L AT. &MKrkte 

f Plutarch here -enters into the notion of Socrates, who teaches, 
that it is the Jove of virtue and real excellence which alone can unite 
us to the Supreme Being. But though this maxim is good, it is not 
applicable to Ariadne. For where is the virtue of that princefs, who 
fell in Jove with a Granger at firft fight, and haftened to the comple- 
uon of her withes through the ruift of tor ktadttd «o& Vtt <*>MtA.rj> 
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itfelf : and this is effe&edi no lefs by avoiding whatever 
is improper, than by cultivating what is fuitable to his 
dignity. He <who gives up, or extends his authority, conti- 
nues not a prince or a king, hut degenerates into a republican 
or a tyrant, and thus incurs either the hatred or con- 
tempt 6£ hisfubjecls. The former ieems to be the er- 
ror of a mild and humane difpofition, the latter of feif- 
love and kveriiy. 

If, then; the calamities of mankind are not to be en- 
tirely attributed to fortune, but we are to feek the caufe 
in their different manners and paflions, .here we ihall 
find, that unreafonable anger, with quick and unadviied 
refentmeat,' is to be imputed both to Romulus, in the 
cafe of his brother,' and to Thefeus in that of his fon. 
But, if we confider whence their anger took its rife, the 
latter feem6 the more excufable, from the greater caufe" 
he had for refentment, as yielding to the heavier blow. 
For, as the difpute began when Romulus was in cool con- 
sultation for the common good*, one would think he 
could not prefently have given way to fuch a paflion : 
Whereas Thefeus was urged againft his fon, by emotions 
which few men have been able to withftand, proceeding 
from love, jealoufy, and the falfe fuggeftions of his wife. 
What is more, the anger of Romulus -difcharged itfelf in 
an adion of moil unfortunate confequence"; but that 
of Thefeus proceeded no further than words, reproaches, 
and imprecations, the ufual revenge of old men. Ther 
rell of the young man's mifery feems to have been owing 
to fortune. Thus far Thefeus ieems to defcrve the pre- 

.« ference. 

But Romulus has, in the firA place,, this great advan- 

* tage, that he rofe to diftinclion from very fmall begin- 
nings. For the two brothers were reputed (laves and 
fons of hexdfinen ; and yet before they attained to liberty 
themfelve*, they bellowed it on almoft all the Latins ; 
gaining at once the molt glorious titles, as deftroyers of 
-their enemies* deliverers of their kindred, kings of na- 
tions, and founders of cities, not tranfplanters, as The- 
feus was, who filled indeed one city with people, but it 
was by ruining many others, which bore the names of 

f ancient 

* Plutarch does noi feem to have had a joft idea of the cotitefc 
hetwcen Romulus and Remus. The two btoxW* «ww w*. to ^^ 
cir©»s aboiif the titration of their new city, a* N«\uOfc <A ^^ tassel 
Lave the command in it, when it was Wilt. 
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ancient kings and heroes. And Romulus afterwards ef- 
fected the fame, when he compelled his enemies to de- 
molifh their habitations, and incorporate with their con- 
querors. He had not, however, a city ready build, to 
enlarge, or to tranfplant inhabitants to from other towns, 
but he created one, gaining to himfelf lands, a country 
a kingdom, children, wives, alliances ; and this without 
deftroying or ruining any one. On t*ie contrary, he was 
a great benefactor to peWbns who, h .ving neither houfe 
nor habitation, willingly became his citizens and people. 
He did not, indeed, like Thcfeus, dellroy robbers and 
ruffians, but he fubdued nations, took cities, and tri- 
umphed over kings and generals. 

As for the fate of Remus, it in doubtful by what hand 
he fell ; moil writers afcribing it to others, and not to 
Romulus. But, in the face of all the world, he faved his 
mother from deftruclion, and placed his grandfather, who 
lived in mean and difhonourable fubjeclion, upon the 
throne of JEneas : Moreover, he voluntarily did him ma* 
ny kind offices, but never injured him, not even inad- 
vertently. On the other hand, I think, Thefeus, in for- 
getting or negle&ing the command about the fail, can 
fcarcely, by any excufes, or before the mildeft judges, 
avoid the imputation of parricide. Senfible how difficult 
the defence of this affair would be to thofe who mould 
attempt it, a certain Athenian writer feigns, that when 
the fliip approached, iEgeus ran in great hafte to the ci- 
tadel for the better view of it, and miffing his flep, fell 
down ; as if he were deflitute of fervants, or went, in 
whatever hurry, unattended to the fea. 

. Moreover, Thefeus's rapes and offences, with refpecr. 
to women, admit of no plaufible excufe ; becaufe, in the 
firft place, they were committed often ; for he carried off 
Ariadne, Antiope, and Anaxo the Troezenian ; after the 
reft, Helen ; though fhe was a girl not yet come to ma- 
turity, and he fo far advanced in years, that it was time 
for him to think no more even of lawful marriage. The 
next aggravation is the caufe ; for the daughters of the 
Trcezenians, the Lacedaemonians, and the Amazons, were 
not more fit to bring children, than thofe of the Athenians 
fprung from Ere&heus andCecrops. Thefe things, there- 
fore, are liable to the fufpicion of a wanton and licen- 
tious appetite. On the other hand, Romulus, having car- 
ved o# at once almoft eight hundred women, did not 
(n. d. 1794.) X&»% 
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tnke them all, but only Herfilia, as it is faid, for him- 
felf, and diftributed the reft among the mod refpe&able 
citizens. And afterwards, by the honourable and affec- 
tionate treatment he procured them, he turned that injury 
and violence into a glorious exploit, performed with a 
political view to the good of fociety. Thus he united 
and cemented the two nations together, and opened a 
fource of future kindnef and of additional power. Time 
bears witnefs to the conjugal modefty, tendernefs, and 
fidelity which he eftablifhed ; for during two hundred 
and thirty years no man attempted to leave his wife, nor 
any woman her hufband*. And, as the very curious 
among the Greeks can tell you, who was the firft perfon 
that killed his father and mother, fo all the Romans know 
that Spurius Carvilius was the firft that divorced his 
wife, alleging her barrennefsf . The immediate effects, 
as well as length of time, atteft what I have faid. For the 
two kings fhared the kingdom, and the two nations came 
under the fame government, by means of thefe alliances. 
But the marriages of Thefeus procured the Athenians no 
friendfhip with any other ftate; on the contrary, enmity, 
wars, the deitruclion of their citizens, and at laft the lofs 
of Aphidnae; which, only through the companion of the 
enemy, whom the inhabitants f up plicated and honoured 
like gods, efcaped the fate that l>efel Troy by means of 
Paris. However, the mother of Thefeus, deferted and 
given up by her fon, was not only in danger of, but 
really did fufFer, the misfortunes of Hecuba, if her cap- 
tivity be not a fi&ion, as a great deal befides may very 
well be. As to the ftories we have concerning both, of a 
fupernatural kind, the difference is great. For Romulus 
was preferved by the fignal favour of heaven ; but as the 
oracle which commanded JEgeus not to approach any 
woman in a foreign country, was not obferved, the birth 
of Thefeus appears to have been unacceptable to the gods. 

LYCUR- 

* Thefc numbers are wrong in Plutarch} for Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaflus marks the time with great exaclnefs, acquainting us, that 
it was 520 years after the building of Rome, in the confulate of M. 
Pomponius Matho and C. Papirius Maffo. 

f Carvilius made oath before the cenfors, that he had the beft re- 
gard for his wife, and that it was foiely in compliance with the (acred 
engagement of marriage, the delign of wh.cn was to have children, 
that he divorced her. But this did not hinder his character from be- 
ing ever after odious to the people, who U\oufc*vx.\\e J \flAte\.*NWi 
pernicious example. 

Fe/ume /. G 
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*F Lycurgus the lawgiver we have nothing to relate 
that is certain and uncontroverted. For there are dif- 
ferent accounts of his birth, his travels, his death, and 
efpecially of the laws and form of government which he 
eftablifhed. But leaft of all are the times agreed upon in 
which this great man lived. For fome fay he flourifhed 
at the fame time with Iphitus f» and joined with him in 
fettling the cefiation of arms during the Olympic games, 
Among thefe is Ariftotle the philofopher, who alleges 
for proof an Olympic quoit, on which was preferved the 
infcription of Lycurgus's name. But others who, with 
Eratoflhenes and Apollodorus, compute the time by the 
fucceflions of the Spartan Jungs J, place him much earlier 

than 

* The life of Lycurgus was the firft which Plutarch publiflied, as 
he himfelf obferves in the life of Ihefeus. He fee ms to have had a 
ftrong attachment to the Spartans and their cuftoms, as Xenophon 
likewife had. For, befides this life, and thofe of feveral other Spartan 
chiefs, we have a treatife of his on the laws and cuftoms of the La- 
cedaemonians, and another of Laconic Apophthegms. He make* 
Lycurgus in all things a perfect hero, and .alleges his behaviour as a 
proof, that the wife man, fo often delisribed by the philofopbers, was 
not a mere ideal character unattainable by human nature. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the encomiums beftowed upon him and his laws 
by the Delphic oracle, were merely a contrivance between the Py- 
thonefs and himfelf; and fome of his laws, for inrtance that concern- 
ing the women, were exceptionable. 

•f- Iphitus, king of Elis, is faid to have instituted, or rather reftored, 
the Olympic games, xe8 years before what is commonly reckoned 
the firft Olympiad, which commenced in the year before Chrift 776, 
or, as fome will have it, 774, and bore the name of Cut os bus, as the 
following Olympiads did thofe of other viclors. 

Iphitus began with offering a kcrifice to Hercules, whom the E leans 
believed to have been upon fome account exafperated again ft them. H e 
next ordered the Olympic games, the difcontinuanceof which was faid 
to have caufed a peftilence, to be proclaimed all over Greece, with a 
promife of free ad million to all comers, and fixed the time for the cele- 
bration of them. He likewife took upon himfelf to be fole president 
and judge of thofe games, a privilege which the'Pifeans had often dif- 
putcd with his predeceflbrs, and which continued to his defendants, -as 
long as the regal dignity Tub fitted. After this, the people appointed two 
prefidents, which in time increafed to ten, and at length to twelve. 

t Strabo fays, that Lycurgus the lawgiver certainly lived in the fifth 
generation after Althemenes, who led a colony into Crete. This Al- 
themenes was the fon cf ChTus who founded Argos, at the fame time 

that 
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than the firft Olympiad. Timaeus, however, fuppofes* 
that, as there were two Lycurgus's in Sparta at different 
times, the a&ions of both are aicribed to one, on account 
of his particular renown ; and that the more ancien of 
them lived not long after Homer : Nay, fome fay he had 
feen him. Xcnophon too, confirms the opinion of his 
antiquity, when he makes him cotemporary with the 
Heraclidae. It is true, the lateft of the Lacedemonian, 
kings were of the lineage of the Heraclidae; but Xeno- 
phon there feems to fpeak of the firft and more immediate 
defendants of Hercules *. As the hi (lory of thofe times 
is thus involved, in relating the circumftances of Lycur- 
gus's life, we mall endeavour to felett fuch as are at lead 
controverted, and follow authors of the greatefr. credit. 

Simonides the poet tells us, that Prytanis, not Euno- 
mus, was father to Lycurgus. But molt writers give us 
the genealogy of Lycurgus and Eunomus in a different 
manner; for, according to them, Sous was the fon of 
Patrocles, and grandfon of Ariftodemus ; Eurytion the 
fon of Sous, Prytanis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Pry- 
tanis ; to this Eunomus was born Polyde&es, by a for- 
mer wife, and by a fecond, named Dianafla, Lycurgus. 
Eutychidas, however, fays, Lycurgus was the fixth from 
Patrocles, and the eleventh from Hercules. The mod 
diftinguifhed of his anceftors was Sous, under whom the 
Lacedaemonians made the Helotes their flavesf, and 
gained an extenfive tract of land from the Arcadians. Of 
this Soiis it is related, that, being befieged by the Cli- 
torians in a dtfficnlt poll where there was no water, he 
agreed to give up all his conquefts, provided that him- 
felf and all his army mould drink of the neighbouring 
fpring. When thefe conditions were fworn to, he af- 
fembled his forces, and offered his kingdom to the man 
G 2 that 

that Patrocles, Lycurgus's anceftor in the fifth degree, laid the 
foundations of Sparta. So that Lycurgus flouriihed fome fhort time 
after Solomon, about 900 years before the Chriftian aera. 

* This paffage is in Xenophon's excellent treatifc concerning the 
republic of Sparta, from which Plutarch has taken the belt part of . 
this life. /** 

f The Helotes, or Ilotes, were inhabitants of Helos, a maritime N \ 
town of Laconia. The Lacedaemonians having conquered and made 
(laves of them, called not only them, but all the other flaves they bap. 
pened to have, by the name of Helotes, It is certain, however, that the 
defcendants of the original Helotes, though they were, tftxrc«v£?} W- 
treated, and fome of them affa(fin%ttaSfabfvfttATraw] ^V\\v\awsv\** 
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that would forbear drinking ; not one of them, however, 
could deny himfelf, but they all drank. Then Sous went 
down to the fprine himfelf, and having only fprinkled 
his face in fight ofthe enemy, he marched off, and ftill 
held the country, becaufe all had not drank. Yet, though 
he was highly honoured for this, the family had not their 
name from him, but, from his fon, were called Eurytionida* : 
and this, becaufe Eurytion feems to be the firft who re- 
laxed the ftriftnefs of kingly government, inclining to the 
intercft of the people, and ingratiating himfelf with them. 
Upon this relaxation, their encroachments increafed, and 
the fucceeding kings, either becoming odious, treating 
them with greater rigour, or elfe giving way through weak- 
nefs or in hopes of favour, for a long time anarchy and 
confufion prevailed in Sparta; by which one of its kings, 
the father of Lycurgus loft his life. For while he was en- 
deavouring to part fome perfons who were concerned in a 
fray, he received a wound by a kitchen knife, of which 
he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldeft fon Polydecles. 
But, he too, dying foon after, the general voice gave 
it for Lycurgus to afcend the throne; and he actually did 
fo, till it appeared that his brother's widow was preg- 
nant. As foon as he perceived this, he declared that the 
kingdom belonged to her ifTue, provided it were male, 
and he kept the administration in his hands, only as his 
guardian This he did with the titk of Prodicos % which 
the Lacedaemonians give to the guardians of infant kings. 
Soon after the queen made him a private overture, that 
ihe would deftroy her child upon condition that he would 
marry her, when king of Sparta. Though he detefled 
her wickednefs, he faid nothing againfl the propofal, but 

pretending 

* It nrny be proper here to give the reader a fliort view of the regal 
government of Laced aem on, under the Herculean line. The Heracli- 
dae having driven out Tifamencs, the fon of Oreftes, Euryfthenes and 
Proclcs, the Tons of Ariftodemus, reigned in that kingdom. Under 
them the government took anew form, and inftead of one fovereign, 
became fubjelt to two. Thefe two brothers did not divide the king- 
dom between them, neither did they agree to reign alternately, but they 
refolvcd to govern jointly, and with equal power and authority. What 
is furprifmg is, .that, notwithftanding their mutual jealoufy, this di- 
archy did not end with thefe two brothers, but continued under a fuc- 
ceflion of thirty princes of the line of Euryfthenes, and twenty- feven 
of that of Prudes. Euryfthenes was fucceeded by his fon Agis, from 
whom all the descendants of that line were furnamed Agida, as the 
other line took the name of E*ryt'wn\dx y from Eurytion, the grandfon 
cfProcks, Pdtroclss f or Protocles. P a v s ah . St * m • C£ at* 
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pretending to approve it, charged her not to take any 
drugs to procure an abortion, left fhe fhould endanger her 
own health or life ; for he would take care that the child, 
as foon as born, fhould be deftroyed. Thus he artfully 
drew on the woman to her full time, and, when he heard 
fhe was in labour, he fent pcrfons to attend and watch 
her delivery ; with orders, if it were a girl to give it to 
the women, but if a boy, to bring it to him, in whatever 
bufinefs he might be engaged. It happened that he was 
at fupper with the magiitrates when me was delivered of 
a boy, and his fervants, who were prefent, carried the 
child to him. When he received it, he is reported to 
have faid to the company, Spartans, fee here ycur new- 
born king. He then laid him down upon the chair of 
ftate, and named him Charilaus, becaufe of the joy and 
admiration of his magnanimity and juflice, teftified hy all 
prefent. Thus the reign of Lycurgas lafted only eight 
months. But the citizens had a great veneration for him 
on other accounts, and there were more that paid him 
their attentions, and were ready to execute his commands, 
out of regard to his virtues, than thofe that obeyed him 
as a guardian to the king, and director of the admini- 
stration. There were not, however, wanting thofe ihat 
envied him, and oppofed his advancement, as too high ' 
for fo young a man; particularly the relations and friends 
of the queen-mother, who feemed to have been treated 
with contempt. Her brother Leonidas, one day boldly 
attacked him with virulent language, and fcrupled not 
to tell him, that he was well aflured he would foon be 
king ; thus preparing fufpicions, and matter of accufa- 
tion againft Lycurgus, in cafe any accident mould befal 
the king. Infinuations of the fame kind were like wife 
fpread by the queen-mother. Moved with this ill treat- 
ment, and fearing fome dark defign, he determined to 
get clear of all fulpicion,, by. travelling into other coun- 
tries, till his nephew fhould be grown up, and have a 
fon to fucceed him in the kingdom. 

He fet fail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There 

having obferyed the forms of government, and converfed 

with the moil illuftrious perfonages, he was ftruck with 

admiration of fome of their laws *, and refolved at his 

G 3 return 

• The moft ancient writers, as Ephoras, CaVftfttattttit K^^ 
and Phto, arc of opinion, that Lycw&ua adopted macv} -aYwvo^ "«*. 
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return to make ufe of them in Sparta. Some others he 
rejected. Among the friends he gained in Crete, was 
Thales *, with who he had intereft enough to periuade 
him to go and fettle at Sparta. Thales was famed for his 
wifdom and political abilities: he was withal a lyric 
poet, who under colour of exerciiing his art, peformed 
as great things as the moft excellent lawgivers* For his 
odes were fo manyperfuafives to obedience and unanimity, 
as by means of melody and numbers they had great grace 
and power, they foftened infenfibly the manners of the 
audience, drew them off from the animofities which ther\ 
prevailed, and united them in zeal for excellence and 
virtue. So that, in fome meafure, he prepared the way 
for Lycurgus towards the inftruclion of the Spartans. 
From Crete Lycurgus patted to Afia, defirous, as is Lid, 
to compare the Ionian f expence and luxury with the Cre- 
tan frugality and hard diet, fo as to judge what effect 
each had on their feveral manners and governments; juil 
as phyiicians compare bodies that are weak and fickly 
with the healthy and robuft. There alfo, probably t, he 
met with Homer's poems, which were preferved by the 
pofterity of Cleophylus. Obferving that many moral 
fentences, and much political knowledge were inter- 
mixed 

Ihe Cretan polity. But Polybius will have it that they are all mif- 
taktn. " At Sparta," fays he, (in hU fixth book) " the 1-nds are 
44 equally divided among all the citizens ; wealth is banimed ; the 
44 crown is hereditary j whereas in Crete the contrary obtains." But 
this does net prove that Lycurgus might not take fome good laws 
and ufages from Crete, and leave wfcat he thought defeflive. Thtrc 
is, indeed, fo great a conformity between the laws of Lycurgus and 
thofe of Minos, that we muir believe with Sirabo, that thtfc were 
the foundation of the other. 

* This Thales, who was a poet and mufician, mud be diftinguifhed 
torn Thales the Milefian, who was one of the feven wife men of 
Greece. 'J he poet lived 250 years before the philofopher. 

f The lorians fent a colony from Attica into Afia Minor, about 
1050 years before the Chriftian .^Era, and 150 before Lycurgus. And 
though they might r.ot be greatly degenerated in fo ftioit a rime, y<-t 
our lawgiver could judge of the effeel which the climate and Afiatic 
plenty had upon them, 

X He adds, probably ug norxiv, becaufe fome Greek authors have 

affirmed that Lycurgus faw Homer himfclf, who was at that time at 

Chios. But Plutarch's opinion is more to be relied on. Homer 

died before Lycurgus was born. Before the time of Lycurgus, they 

had nothing in Greece of Homer, but fome detached pieces, which 

were fevers liy named from the different funje&s utaxtA oivcv \N\s\u\ 

fitch si the valour c£ Dictned^ Hc&oii ranjom y atvd vYit Y\*i. 
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mixed with his (lories, which had an irrefiftible charm, he 
collected them into one body, and tranfcribed them with 
pleafure, in order to take them home with him. For his 
glorious poetry was not yet fully known in Greece; only 
f'ome particular piece* were iff a few hands, as they happen- 
ed to be difperfed. Lycurgus was the firfi: that made them 
generally known. The Egyptian* likewife fuppofe that he 
vifited them ; and as of all their inftitutions he was moil 
pleafed with their diftinguilhing the military men from 
the reft of the people *, he took the fame method at Sparta, 
and, by feparating from thefe the mechanics and artifi- 
cers, he rendered the conftitution more noble and more 
of a piece. This affertion of the Egyptians is confirmed 
byfome of the Greek writers. But we know of no one, 
except Ariftocrates, fon of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, 
who has affirmed that he went to Lybia and Spain, and in 
his Indian excurfions converfed with the Gymnofopbifts\. 

The Lacedaemonians found the want of Lycurgus when 
abfent, and fent many embaflies to intreat him to return. 
For they perceived that their kings had barely the title 
and outward appendages of royalty, but in nothing elfe 
differed from the multitude; whereas Lycurgus had 
abilities from nature to guide the meafures of govern- 
ment, and powers of periuafion, that drew the hearts of 
men to him. The kings, however, were confalted about 
his return, and they hoped that in his prefence they 
mould experience lefs infolence amongft the people. 
Returning then to a city thus difpofed, he immediately 
applied himfelf to alter the whole frame of "the confti- 
G 4 tution; 

* The ancient Egyptians kept not only the priefts and military 
men, who confifted chiefly of the nobility, diftinft from the red o£ 
the people j but the other emp'oyments, vix. thofe of herdfmen, 
fhepherds, merchants, interpreters; and feamen, defcended in parti- 
cular tribes from father to fon. 

f Indian priefts and philofophers who went almoft naked, and 
lived in woods. The Bracbmant were one of their feels. They had a 
great averiion to idlenefs. Apuleius tells us, every pupil of theirs was 
obliged to give account every day of fome good he had done, either 
by meditation or a&ion, before he was admitted to (it down to din- 
ner. So thoroughly were tbey perfuadeJyO$,the tranfmigration of 
the foul, and a happy one for themfclves, that* they ufed to commit 
themfelves to the flames, when they had lived to faiicty, or were 
apprehenflve of any misfortune. But \%c are afraid it was vanity 
that induced one of them to burn himfe\f befotfc K\r*accA*x ^fic*. 
Crczt, and another to do the fame before Ausoft** C*£m* 
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tution ; fen Able that a partial change, and the introducing 
of fome new laws, would be of no fort of advantage ; 
but, as in the cafe of a body difeafed and full of bad 
humoursi whofe temperament is to be corre&ed and 
r.ew formed by medicines, it was neceflary to begin a 
new regimen. With thefe fentiment3 he went to Delphi, 
and when he had offered facrifice and consulted the god*, 
he returned with that celebrated oracle, in which the 
prieftefs called him, Beloved of tb* gods, and rather a god 
than a man. As to his requeit that he might enact good 
Jaws, me told him, Apollo bad beard bis requeft, ana pro- 
mifed that the conftitution be Jbould eftablijb, would be the 
tnoft excellent in the world. Thus ence-u raged, he applied 
to the nobility, aed defired them to put their hands to 
the work ; addreffing himfelf privately at firft to his 
friends, and afterwards, by degrees, trying the difpofi- 
tion of others, and preparing them to concur in the bu- 
fmefs. When matters were ripe, he ordered thirty of the 
principal citizens to appear armed in the market-place 
by break of day, to ftrik* terror into fuch as might de- 
fire to oppofe him. Hermippus has given us the names 
of twenty of the moll eminent of them; but he that, 
had the greateft (hare in the whole enterprife, and gave 
Lyeurgus the beft affiftance in the eftabliihing of his laws, 
was called Arithmiades. Upon the £ril alarm, king Cha- 
rilaus, apprehending it to be a deiign againft his perfon, 
took refuge in the Cbalciotcoi f. But he was foon Satis- 
fied, and accepted of their oath. . Nay, fo. far from being 
obftinate, he joined in the undertaking. Indeed, he was 
fo remarkable for the gentlenefs of his difpofition, that 
Archelaus, his partner in the throne, is reported to have 
faid to fome that were praifing- the young king, Yes, 
Charilaus is a good man to be Jure, <wbo cannot find in bis 

heart 

*' As Minos had perfuaded the Cretans, that his laws were deli- 
vered to him from Jupiter; fo Lyeurgus, his imitator, was willing to 
make the Spartans relieve that he did every thing by the direction of 
Apollo. Other legislators have found it very convenient to propa- 
gate an opinion, that tjflM^titutions were from the gods. For that 
f If love in human nj^^^phich would but ill have borne with the 
Superiority of ^WmKKf^^- nave beefl acknowledged in an unaf- 
iifted lawgiver, Tound^an cafe and fatisfacVion in admitting his new 
regulations, when they were faid to come from heaven. 

f That is, the brazen temfie. It was (landing in the time of Pau- 
fanjMBf who Jived in the reign of Marcus Antoninus. 
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heart to punijb the had. Among the many new inftitu- 
tions of Lycurgus, the firft and moll important was that 
of a fenate \ which fharing, as Plato fays *, in the power 
of. the kings, too imperious and unreftrained before, 
and having equal authority with them, was the means of 
keeping, them within the bounds of moderation, and 
highly v contributed to the prefervation of the ftate. For 
before it had been veering and unfettled, fometimes in- 
clining to arbitrary power, and fometimes towards a pure 
democracy ; but this eftabli foment of a fenate, an inter- 
mediate body, like ballaft, kept it in a juft equilibrium, 
and put it in a fafe pofture : the twenty-eight fenat or s ad- 
hering to the kings, whene-ver they faw the people too en- 
croaching, and, on the other hand, fupporting the people, 
when the kings attempted to make them/elves abjolute. This, 
according to Ariftotle, was the number of Senators fixed 
upon, becaufe two of the thirty aflbciates of Lycurgus 
deferted the bufinefs through fear. But Sphajrus tells us, 
there were only twenty-eight at firft entrufted with the 
defign. Something, perhaps, there is in its being a per- 
fect number, formed of feven multiplied by four, and 
withal the firft number, after fix, that is equal to all its 
parts. But I rather think, juft fo many fenators were 
G 5 created 

* The paflage to which Plutarch refers, is in Plato's third book cf 
Liivs, where he is examining into the cauftsof the downfal of ftitcs. 
An Athenian is introduced thus fpe?king to a Lacctlaemonin. " Some 
" god, 1 believe,- in his care for your date, and in his forefight of what 
" would happen, has given you two kings of the fame family, in or- 
" der th;it reigning jointly, they might govern with the more mode- 
" ration, and Sparta experience the greater tranquillity. After this, 
" when the regal authority was grown again too abfolute and impe- 
" rious, a divine fpirit residing in a human nature (i. t. Lycurgus) 
" reduced it within the bounds of equity and moderation, by the wife 
" provifion of a fenate, whofe authority was to be equal to that of 
" t!ie kings." Ariftotle finds fault with this circumftance in the in- 
ftitution of the fenate, that the fenators were to continue for life ; for 
as the mind giows old with the body, he thought it unresfoi. :ble to 
put the fortunes of the citizens into the power of men who through 
age might become incapable of judging. Helikewifc thought it very 
unreasonable that they were net made accountable for their actions. 
But for the -latter inconvenience f^fficflHBvifioa feems to have 
been made afterwards, by the inftitmioflj^^K^rf, who had it 
Chiefly in charge to defend the rights of IRWP^pi^ and therefore 
Plato adds, "A third blefiing to Sparta was the prince, who finding 
« the power of the fenate and the kings too arbitrary and uncon- 
41 trouled, oontrind the authority of \fo JEtbor'i &* vwtowv\ v^sl 
«ir, M Ac. 
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created, that, together with the two kings, the whole 
body might confift of thirty members. 

He had this inftitution fo much at heart, that he ob- 
tained from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetra, 
or the decree. This was couched in very ancient and un- 
common terms, which, interpreted, ran thus : when you 
have built a temple to the Syllanean Jupiter, and the Sylla- 
nian Minerva *, divided the people into tribes and clajfes f 
and efablijhed a fen ate of thirty perfons, including the two 
kings, you Jhall occajionally fummon the people to an affembly 
between Babyce and Cnacion, and they Jhall have the deter- 
mining voice, Babyce and Cnacion are now called Oenus : 
But Ariftotle thinks, by Cnacion is meant the river, and 
by Babyce the bridge. Between thefe they held their 
affemblies, having neither halls, nor any kind of build- 
ing for that purpofe. Thefe things he thought of no ad- 
vantage to their councils, but rather a diflervice ; as they 
diftra&ed the attention, and turned it upon trifles, on 
obferving the ftatues and pictures, the fplendid roofs, 
and every other theatrical ornament. The people thus 
afTembled had no right to propofe any fubjedt of debate, 
and were only authorifed to ratify or rejett what might 
be propofed to them by the fenate and the kings. But 
becaufe, in procefs of time, the people, by additions or 
retrenchments, changed the terms, and perverted the 
fenfe of the decrees, the kings of Polydorus andTheopom- 
pus inferted in the rhetra this claufe. If the people at- 
tempt to corrupt any la<w, the fenate and chiefs Jhall retire : 
That is, they (hall diflblve the aflembly, and annul the 
alterations. And they found means to perfuade the 
Spartans that this too was ordered by Apollo ; as wo 
learn from thefe verfes of Tyrta:us : 

Ye fons of Sparta, who at Phoebus* (hrine 
Your humble vows prefer, attentive hear 
The god's decifion. O'er your beauteous lands 
• Two guardian kings, a fenate, and the voice 
Of the concurring people, lading laws 
Shall with joint power eftablim. 

Though the government was thus tempered by Lycur- 
gus, yet foon aftgfct degenerated into an oligarchy, 



whofe 

• As no account can be given of the meaning of the word Sylla- 
man-t it is fuppofed it mould be either read Selbfian^ from Sellafia a 
town of Laconia upon the Eurotas; or elfe Htlfoman> as much as to 
fay, the Grecian Jupiter, Sec* 
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whofe power was exercifed with fuch wantonnefs and 
violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato exprefles 
it. This curb they found in the authority of the Ephori *, 
about a hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. Elatus 
was the firft inverted with this dignity, in the reign of 
Theopompus ; who, when his wife upbraided him, that 
he would leave the regal power to his children Iefs than he 
received it, replied, Nay, but greater, becaufe more laft- 
ing. And in fuel, the prerogative, fo ftript of all extra- 
vagant pretenfions, no longer occafioned either envy or 
danger to its pofleflbrs. By thefe means they efcaped 
the miferies which befel the Meflenian and Argive kings, 
who would not in the leaft relax the feverity of their 
power in favour of the people. Indeed, from nothing 
more does the wifdom and forefight of Lycurrus appear, 
than from the diforderly governments, and the bad un- 
derftanding that fubfifted between the kings and people 
of MefTenaand Argos, neighbouring Hates, N and related 
in blood to Sparta. For, as at firft they were in all re- 
fpefts equal to her, and poflefled of a better country, 

and. 
• Herodotus, (I. i. c. 65.) and Xenophon* (di Repub. Lac) tell 
us* the Epbori were appointed by Lycurgus himfelf. But the account 
which Plutarch gives us from Ariftotle, (Polk. 1. v.) and others, of 
their being instituted long after, feems more agreeable to reafon. For 
it is not likely, that Lycurgus* who in all things endeavoured to fup- 
port the ariftocracy, and left the people only the right of afTenting or 
difienting to what was propofed to them, would appoint a kind of 
tribunes of the people, to be matters as it were both of the kings and 
the fenate. Some, indeed, fuppofe the Epbori to have been at firft 
the king's friends, to whom they delegated their authority, when they 
were obliged to be in the- field. But it is very clear that they were 
elected by the people out of their own body, and fometimes out of 
the very dregs of it ; for the boldeft citizen, whoever he was, was 
moft likely to be chofen to this office, which was intended as a check 
on the fenate and the kings. They were five in number, like the 
S^uinqueviri in the republic of Carthage; They were annually elected, 
and, in order to effect any thing, the unanimous voice of the college 
was requifite. Their authority, though well defigned at fir ft, came 
at length to be in a manner boundlefs. They prefided in popular 
aftemblies collected their fuffrages, declared war, made peace, treated 
with foreign princes, determined the number of forces to be raifed, 
appointed the funds to maintain them, and distributed rewards and 
punifhments in the name of the (late. They likewife held a court 
of juftice, inquired into the conduct of all magiftrates, infpected into 
the behavour and education of youth, had a particular, jurifdiction 
over the Hckttsy and, in ihort, by degrees, drew the whole -.dmini- 
ftration into their hands. They even went fo far as to v^VTvw^ k&% 
to death under a form of juftice, and ny«s \tatttfcV«t% %x.\%&>e3ta& 
by Clcomenes, 
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and yet preferved no lading happinefs, but, through the 
infolence of the kings, and disobedience of the people, 
we#e harafled with perpetual troubles, they made it very 
evident, that it was really a felicity more than human, a 
bleffing from heaven to the Spartans, to have a legiflator 
who knew fo well how to frame and temper their govern- 
ment *. But this was an event of a later date. 

A fecond and bolder political enterprife of Lycurgus, 
v/as a new divifion of the lands. For he found a prodi- 
gious inequality, the city overcharged with many indi- 
gent perfons, who had no land, and the wealth centered 
in the hands of a few. Determined, therefore, to root 
out the evils of infolence, envy, avarice, and luxury, 
and thofe diftempers of a Hate ftill more inveterate and 
fatal, I mean poverty and riches, he perfuaded them to 
cancel all former divifions of land, and to make new 
ones, in fuch a manner that they might be perfectly equal 
in their poffeflions and way of living. — Hence, if they 
were ambitious of diftin&ion they might feek it in virtue, 
as no other difference was left between them, but that 
which arifes from the diftionour of bafe actions and the 
praife of good ones. His propofai was put in practice. 
He made nine thoufand lots for the territory of Sparta, 
which he diftributed among fo many citizens, and thirty 
thoufand for the inhabitants of the reft of Laconia. But 
fome lay he made only fix thoufand fliares for the city, 
and that Polydoius added three thoufand afterwards : 
others, that Polydorus doubled the number appointed by 
Lycurgus, which were only four thoufand five hundred. 
Each lot was capable of producing (one year with ano- 
ther) feventy bu (he b of grain for each manf, and twelve 
for each woman, befides a quantity of wine and oil in 
proportion. Such a provifion they thought fufficient for 
iieal th and a good habit of body, and they wanted no- 
thing more. A ilory goes of our legiflator, that fome 

time 

* Whatever Plutarch might mean by ravra, ps» w i/r«po»> it is 
certain that kingly power wai aboltfhcd in the Gates of Meflene and 
Argos long before the time of Lycurgus the lawgiver, and a demo- 
cracy had taken place in thofe cities, indeed, thofes ftates experien- 
ced great internal -troubles, not only while ooder the government of 
kings, but when in Ahe form of commonwealths, and never, after 
the tinte of Lycurgus, made any figure equal to Laceo>mon. 

f By Vman is meant a mailer of a family, whofe houfehold was 
to fubJift upon thefc twenty bulhels* 
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time after, returning from a journey through the fields 
juft reaped, and feeing the (hocks ftanding parallel and 
equal, he fmiled, and faid tofome that were by, How like 
is Laconta to an efiate newly divided among many brothers ! 

After this, he attempted to divide alio the moveables, 
in order to take away all appearance of inequality ; but 
he foon perceived that they could not bear to have their 
goods directly taken from them, and therefore took ano- 
ther method, counter-working their avarice by a ftrata- 
gem *. Firft he flopped the currency of the gold and fil- 
ver coin, and ordered that they mould make ufe of iron 
money only : then to a great quantity and weight of this 
he afligned but a very fmall value ; fo that to lay up ten 
mtnarf, a whole room was required, and to remove it, 
nothing lefs than a yoke of oxen. When this became cur- 
rent, many kinds of injuftice ceafed in Laced asm on. Who 
would ileal or take a bribe, who would defraud or rob, 
when be could not conceal the booty; when he could 
neither be dignified by the pofteffion of it, nor if cut in 
pieces be ferved by its ufe? For we are told that when 
hot, they quenched it in vinegar, to make it brittle and 
unmalleabje, and confequently unfit for any other fervice. 
In the next place, he excluded unprofitable and fuper- 
fluous arts: indeed, if he had not done this, moil of them 
would have fallen of themfelves, when the new money 
took place, as the manufactures cquld not be dtfpofed of 
Their iron coin would not pafs in the reft of Greece, but 
was ridiculed and defpifed; fo that the Spartans had no 
means of purchaiing any foreign or curious wares; nor 
did any merchant-fhip unlade in their harbours. There 

were 

* For a long time after Lycurgus, the Spartans glorioufly op^ofcd 
the growth of avarice : infomuch, that a young man who tad bought 
an eflate at a great advantage, was called to account for it, and a 
fine fee upon him. For, betides the injuftice he was guilty of in 
buying a thing for lefs than it was worth, they judged that he was 
too defirous of gain, fince his mind was employed in getting, at an 
age when others think of nothing but fpending. 

But when the Spartans, no longer fatisfied with their uwn terri- 
tories, (as Lycurgus had enjoined them' to be) came to be engaged 
in foreign wars, their n.oney not being pafiable in other countries, 
they found themfelves obliged 10 apply to the Perfians, whofe gold 
and filver dazzled their eyes. And their covetou/nefs grew at length 
fo infamous, that it occasioned the proverb mentioned by Plato, One 
may fee a great deal of money carried into Lac<d*mw«i but w* twutr \w\ v^ 
of it brcugbt out again* 
t 52/. $s. icd> Herling. 
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were not even to be found in all their country either fo- 
phifts, wandering fortune-tellers, keepers of infamous 
houfes, or dealers in gold and filver trinkets, becaufe 
there was no money. This luxury, lofing by degrees 
the means that cherifhed and fupported it, died away of 
itfelf: even they who had great pofleffions, had no ad- 
vantage from them, fincc they could not be difplayed in 
public, but muft lie ufelefs, in unregarded repofitories. 
Hence it was, that excellent workmanftrip*was fhewn in 
their ufeful and neceflary furniture, as beds, chairs, and 
tables; and the Lacedaemonian cup called cotbon, as Cri- 
tias informs us, was highly valued, particularly in cam- 
paigns : for the water which muft then of neceflity be 
drank, though it would often otherwife offend the fight, 
had its muddinefs concealed by the colour of the cup, and 
the thick part Hopping at the (helving brim, it came 
clearer to the lips. Of thefe improvements the lawgiver 
was the caufe ; for the workmen having no more em- 
ployment in matters of mere curiofity, mewed the ex- 
cellence of their art in neceflary things. 

Defirous to complete the conqueft of luxury, and ex- 
terminate the love of riches, he introduced a third infti- 
tution, which was wifely enough and ingenioufly con- 
trived. This was the ufe of public tables *„ where all 
were to eat in common of the fame meat, and fuch kinds 
of it as were appointed by law. At the fame time, 
they were forbidden to eat at home, upon expensive 
couches and tables, to call in the affiftance of butchers 
and cooks, or to fatten like voracious animals in private. 

For 

* Xenophon feems to have penetrated farther into the reafon of 
this inftitution than any other author, as indeed he had better oppor- 
tunity to do: the reft only fay, that this was intended to reprefs 
luxury } but he very wifely remaiks, that it was alfo intended to 
ferve for a kind of fchool or academy, where the young wereinftru&ed 
by the old, the former relating the great things that had been per- 
formed within their memory, and thereby exciting the growing ge- 
neration to diftinguifh themfelves by performances equally great. 

But as it was found impracticable for all the citizens to eat in 
common, when the number of them came to exceed the number of 
the lots of land, Dacier thinks it might have been better if the law- 
giver had ordained that thofe public tables mould be maintained at 
the expence of the public, as it was done in Crete. But it mud be 
considered, that, while the discipline of Lycurgus was kept up in its 
purity, they provided againft any inconvenience from the increafe of 
citizens, by fending out colonies, and Laced*itvotv >n*s twrt, burdened 
with poor till the declenfion of that (laic. 
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For Co not only their manners would be corrupted, -but 
their bodies disordered ; abandoned to all manner of fen- 
fuality and difTolutenefs, they would require long deep, 
warm baths, and the fame indulgence as in perpetual 
ficknefs. To effecV this was certainly very great; but 
it was greater ftill, to fecure riches from rapine and from 
envy, as Theophraftus exprefles it, or rather by their 
eating* in common, and by the frugality of their table, 
to take from riches their very being. For what ufe or 
enjoyment of them, what peculiar difplay of magnifi- 
cence could there be, where the poor man went to the 
fame refreihment with the rich? Hence the obfervation, 
that it was only at Sparta where Plutus (according to 
the proverb) was kept blind, and, like an image, defti- 
tute of life or motion. It muft further be obferved, that 
they had not the privilege to eat at home, and fo to 
come without appetite to the public repaft: they made a 
point of it to obierve any one that did not eat and drink 
with them, and to reproach him as an intemperate and 
effeminate perfon that was fick of the common diet. 

The rich, therefore, (we are told) were more offended 
with this regulation than with any other, and, riling 
in a body, they loudly exprefTed their indignation: nay, 
they proceeded fo far as to aflault Lycurgus with Hones, 
fo that he was forced to fly from the aflembly and take 
refuge in a temple. Unhappily, however, before he 
reached it, a young man named Alcander, hafty in his 
refentments, though not otherwife ill-tempered, came up. 
with him, and, upon his turning round, (truck out one 
of his eyes with a ftick. Lycurgus then flopt fhort, and, 
without giving way to paffion, mewed the people his eye 
beat out, and his face flreaming with blood. They were 
fo ftruck with fhame and forrow at the fight, that they 
furrendered Alcander to him, and conducted him home 
with the utmoft expreflions of regret. Lycurgus thanked 
them for their care of his perfon, and difmifled them all 
except Alcander. He took him into his houfe, but 
mewed him no ill-treatment either by word or action; 
only ordering him to wait upon him, inftead of his 
ufual fervants and attendants. The youth, who was of 
an ingenuous difpofition, without murmuring did as he 
was commanded. Living in this manner with Lycur- 
gus, and having an opportunity to obfovt, vV^. tk&&*k&& 
and goodncfs of Jus heart, 1ai& ftnBi \sskwj»»« «^ 
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indefatigable induftry, he told his friends that Lycurgus 
was not that proud and fevere man he might have been 
taken for, but, above all others, gentle and engaging in 
his behaviour. This, then, was his chaftifement, and 
this punifhment he fufFered, of a wild and head-ftrong 
young man to become a very modeft and prudent citizen. 
In memory of his misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple 
to Minerva Optiletis y fo called by him from a term which 
the Dorians ufe for the eye.. Yet Diofcorides, who wrote 
a treatife concerning the Lacedaemonian government, 
and others, relate, that his eye was hurt, out not put 
out, and that he built the temple in gratitude to the 
goddefs for his cure. However, the Spartans never car- 
ried Haves to their aflemblies afterwards. 

The public repafls were called by the Cretans Andria ; 
but the Lacedaemonians ftyled them PJbiditia, either from 
their tendency Ktofriendjhip and mutual benevolence; phi* 
ditia being ufed inftead of philitias or elfe from their 
teaching frugality and parfimony, which the word pheido 
fignifies. But k is not at all impoffible, that the firft let- 
ter might by fome means or other be added, and fo pbi- 
ditia take place of editia, which barely fignifies eating. 
There were fifteen peribns to a table, or a few more or 
lefs. Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly a 
bufhel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of 
cheefe, two pounds and a half of figs, and a little money 
to buy flefh and fifh. If any of them happened to offer a 
facrifice of firft-fruits, or to kill venifon, he fent a part of 
it to the public table : for after a facrifice or hunting, he 
was at liberty to fup at home ; but the reft were to appear 
at the ufual place.- For a long time this eating in com- 
mon was obferved >*ith great exaftnefs: fo that when 
king Agis returned from a fuccefsful expedition againft 
the Athenians, and from a defire to fup with his wife, re- 
quelled to have his portion at home * the Polemarchs re- 
fufed to fend itf : nay, when, through refentment, he ne- 
glected the day following, to offer the facrifice ufual on 
occafion of viftory, they fet a fine upon him. Children 

alfo 

• The kings of Sparta had always double commons allowed them ; 
not that they were permitted to indulge iheir appetites more than 
others but that they might have an opportunity of marine their por- 
tion with fome brave man whom they chofe to diftihguim with that 
honour. 
f The Pdtwttrcbt were thofe who .had commanded the army under 
the kingf. The principal men in thcfta\t aLviaj* Amted \\\fc cameras % 
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alfo were introduced at thefe public tables, as fo many 
ichools of fobriety. There they heard difcourfes con- 
cerning government, and were inftructed in the moft li- 
beral breeding. There they were allowed to jeft without 
fcurrility, and were not to take it ill when the raillery 
was returned. For it *was reckoned worthy of a Lacede- 
monian to bear a jeft : but if any one's patience failed, he 
had only to defire them to be quiet, aud they left off im- 
mediately. When they firft entered, the oldeft man pre- 
fcnt pointed to the door, and faid, Not a word fpoken in 
this company , goes out there. The admitting of any man to 
a particular table was under the following regulation :— 
Each member of that fmall fociety took a little ball of 
foft bread in his hand. This he was to drop, without 
faying a word, into a veflel called caddos, which the wai- 
ter carried upon his head. In cafe he approved of the 
candidate, he did it without altering the figure, if not, 
he firft preft it flat in his hand ; for a flatted ball was 
confidered as a negative : and if but one fuch was found 
the perfon was not admitted, as they thought it proper 
that the whole company mould be fatisficd with each 
other. He who was thus rejected was faid to have no 
luck in the caddos. The difh that was in the higheft 
e lie em amongfl them was the black broth. The old men 
were fo fond of it, that they ranged themfelves on one 
fide and ate it, leaving the meat to the young people.— 
It is related of a king of Pontus *, that he purchafed a 
Lacedamonian cook, for the fake of this broth. Bat 
when he came to tafte it, he ftrongly exprefled his dif- 
like ; and the cook made anfwer, Sir, to make this broth 
relijhy it is neceftary firft to bathe in the Eurotas. After they 
had drank moderately, they went home without lights. 
Indeed, they were forbidden to walk with a light either 
on this or any other occafion, that they might accuftom 
themfelves to march in the darkeft night boldly and refo- 
lutely . Such was the order of their public repafts. 

Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it was or- 
dered in one of the Rhetne that none mould be written. 
For what he thought moft conducive to the virtue and 
happinefs of a city, was principles interwoven with the 
manners and breeding of the people. Thefe would re- 
main immoveable, as founded in inclination, and be the 

♦ This ttory is elfewhere told b? V\umcfo oSl?\Wita\dcA M**^ 
of Sicily; and Cicero confirms it» tfett l« Y»a& Th* Tjiwtefc. 
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ftrongeft and moil lading tie ; and the habits which edu- 
cation produced in the youth, would'anfwer in each the 
purpofe of a lawgiver. As for fmallcr matters, contracts 
about property, and whateveroccafionally varied, it was 
better not to reduce thefe to a written form and unalter- 
able method, but to fufFer them to change with the times, 
and to admit of additions or retrenchments at the pleafure 
of perfons fo well educated. For he refolved the whole 
buftnefs of legiflation into the bringing up of youth. And 
this, as we have obferved, was the reafon why one of his 
ordinances forbad them to have any written laws. 

Another ordinance levelled againft magnificence and 
ex pence, directed that the ceilings of houfes mould be 
wrought with no tool but the ax, and the doors with no- 
thing but the faw. For, as Epaminondas is reported to 
have faid afterwards, of his table, Treafon lurks not un- 
der fuck a dinner, fo Lycurgus perceived before him, that- 
fuch a houfe admits not of luxury and needlefs fplendor. 
Indeed, no man could be fo abfurd, as to bring into a 
dwelling fo homely and Ample, bed Heads with filver feet, 
purple coverlets, golden cup9, and a train of expence 
that follows thefe: but all would neceflarily have the bed 
fuitable to the room, the coverlet to the bed, and the reft 
of their utenfils and furniture to that. From this plain- 
fort of dwellings, proceeded the queftion of Leotychidas 
the elder to his hoft, when he fupped at Corinth, and faw 
the ceiling of the room very. Tplendid and curioufly 
wrought, Whether trees grewfquare in his country *. 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they mould 
not often make war againft the (xmz enemy, left, by be- 
ing frequently put upon defending themfelves, they too 
mould become able warriorsin their turn- And this they 
moft blamed king Agefilaus for afterwards, that by fre- 
quent and continued incurfions into Boeotiaf, he taught 
the Thebans to make head againft the Lacedaemonians. 
This made Antalcidas fay, when he faw him wounded, 
The Thebans pay you 'well fcr making them good foldiers ? who 
neither were willing nor able to fight you before* Thefe or- 
dinances 

* This is rendfred by the former Enjlifli translator, as if Leoty- 
chidas's queftion proceeded from ignorance, whereas it was really an 
arch fneer upon the fumptuows and ex pen five buildings of Corinth. 
f This appeared plainly at the battle of Leudra, where the Lace- 
dxmoniansmrere overthrown by Epanutvon&Ks, *m& \aft. >3wtvt >w^ 
CJcombrotus, together with the flower o£ \\vt\i artnv 
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cli nances he called Rhetra, as if they had been oracles 
and decrees of the Deity himfelf. 

As for the education of youth, which he looked upon 
as the greateft and moft glorious work of a lawgiver, he 
began with it at the very fource, taking into confederation 
their conception and birth, by regulating the marriages. 
For he did not (as Ariftotlc fays) defiil from his attempt 
to bring the women under fober rules. They had, in- 
deed, aflumed great liberty and power on account of the 
frequent expeditions of their hufbands, during which they 
were left fole miftrefles at home, and fo gained an undue 
deference and improper titles ; but notwithllanding this, 
he took all poflible care of them. He ordered the virgins 
to cxercifc thcmfclves in running, wreflling, and throw- 
ing quoits and darts ; that their bodies being ftrong and 
vigorous, the children afterwards produced from them 
might be the fame; and that, thus fortified by exercife, 
they might the better fupport the pangs of child-birth, 
and be delivered with fafety. In order to take away the 
cxceihve tendernefs and delicacy of the fex, the confe- 
quence of a reclufe life, he accultomed the virgins occa- 
sionally to be feen naked as well as the young men, and 
to dance and fing in their prefence on certain feflivaJs. 
There they fometixnes indulged in a little raillery upon 
thofe that had milbehaved themfelves, and fometimes they 
fung encomiums on fuch as defer ved them, thus exciting 
in the young men an ufeful emulation and love of glory. 
For he who was praifed for his bravery, and celebrated 
among the virgins, went away perfectly happy; while 
their Tatirical glances thrown out in fport, were no lefs 
cutting than ferious admonitions ; efpccially as the kings 
and fenatc went with the other citizens to fee all that 
pafied. As for the virgins appearing naked, there was 
nothing difgracefui in it, becaufe every thing was con- 
ducted with modefty, and without one indecent word or 
adlion. Nay it caufed a fimplicity of manners and an 
emulation for the beft habit of body ; their ideas too were 
naturally enlarged, while they were not excluded from 
their fhare of bravery and honour. Hence they were fur- 
niftied with fentiments and' language, fuch as Gorgo the 
wife of Leon i das is fa id to have made ufe of. When a 
woman of another country faid to her, You of LacetLetnan 
tire the only women in the world that rule tbe men ; ^\s. "*^- 
fucrcd, JFeare the only «iuoro«H thai brinj fortb men* 

(s. d. 1794.) ^ *" 
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Thefe public dances and other exercifes of the young 
maidens naked, in fight of the young men, were, more- 
over, incentives to marriage ; and, to ufe Plato's expref- 
fion, drew them almoft as necefTarily by the attractions 
of love, as a geometrical conclufion follows from the pre- 
mifes. To encourage it flill more, fome marks of infamy 
were fet upon thofe that continued bachelors *. For they 
were not permitted to fee thefe exercifes of the naked 
virgins : and the magiflrates commanded them to march 
naked round the market-place in the winter, and to fing 
a fong compofed againft themfclves, which expreffed how 
jultly they were punifhed for their difobedience to the 
laws. They were alfo deprived of that honour and re- 
fpecl which the younger people paid to the old ; fo that 
nobody found fault with what was faid to Dercyllidas, 
though an eminent commander. It feems, when lie came 
one day into company, a young man, inftead of rifing up 
and giving him place, told him You have no child to give 
place to me, *wben I am old. 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off the bride 
by violence ; and Hie was never chofen in a tender age, 
but when (he had arrived at full maturity. Then the wo- 
man that had the dire&ion of the wedding, cut the bride's 
hair clofe to the fkin, drefled her in man's clothes, laid 
her upon a mattrefs, and left her in the dark. The 
bridegroom, neither opprefled with wine nor enervated 
with luxury, but perfectly fober, as having always fupped 
at the common table, went in privately, untied her girdle, 
and carried her to another bed. Having flayed there 
a ihort time, he modeftly retired to his ufual apartment, 
to deep with the other young men : and he obferved the 
fame condudl afterwards, fpending the day with his com- 
panions, and repofing himfelf with them in the night, 
nor even vifiting his bride but with great caution and ap - 
prehenfions of being difcovered by the reft of the family ; 
the bride at the fame time exerted all her art to contrive 
convenient opportunities for their private meetings. And 
this they did not for a ihort time only, but fome of them 

even 
* The time of marriage was fixed ; and if a man did not marry 
when he was of full age, he was liable to a profecution ; as were 
f uch alfo who married above or below themfelves. Such as had three 
children had great immunities } and thofe that had four were free 
from all taxes. Virgins were married without portions, bee a ufe 

neither want fliould hinder a man, nor riches induce him> to marry 

contrary to his inclinations. 
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even had children, before they had an interview with their 
wives in the day-time. This kind of commerce not only 
exercifed their temperance and chaflity, but kept their 
bodies fruitful, and the firft ardour of their love frefti and 
unabated ; for as they were not fetiated like thofe that are 
always with their wives, there ftill was place for unex- 
tinguifhed defire. When he had thus eftablifhed a pro- 
per regard to modefty and decorum with refpect to mar- 
riage, he was equally ftudious to drive from that ftate the 
vain and womanifh paflion of jealoufy; by making it 
quite as reputable to have children in common with per- 
fons of merit, as to avoid all offenfive freedom in their 
own behaviour to their wives. He laughed at thofe who 
revenge with wars and bloodfhed the communication of a 
married woman's favours; and allowed, that if a man in 
years mould have a young wife, he might introduce to 
her fome handfome and honeft young man, whom he moil 
approved of, and when fhe had a child of this generous 
race, bring it up as his own. Qn the other hand, he al- 
lowed, that if a man of character mould entertain a paf- 
lion for a married woman on account of her modefty and 
the beauty of her children, he might treat with her huf- 
band for adminlon to her company*, that fo planting in 
a beauty- bearing foil, he might produce excellent chil- 
dren ff the congenial offspring of excellent parents. For 
in the firft place, Lycurgus confide red children, not fo 
much the property of their parents, as of the ftate; and 
therefore he would not have them begot by ordinary per- 
fons, but by the beft men in it. In the next place, he 
obferved the vanity and abfurdity of other nations, where 
people ftudy to have their horfes and dogs of the fineit 
breed they can procure, either by intereft or money; and 
yet keep their wives fhut up, that they may have children 
by none but themfelves, though they may happen to be 
doating, decrepid, or infirm. As if children, when fprung 
from a bad ftock, and confequently good for nothing, 
were no detriment to thofe whom they belong to, and who 
have the trouble of bringing them up, nor any advantage, 
when well-defcended and of a generous difpoution. Thefe 

regulations 

* In this cafe the kings were excepted ; for they were not at li- 
berty to lend their wives. 

f The Englifh t ran flat ion, pnbUfhtdm vj^%,Y«ftYvfcT* % t* y$S\ a\\ 
the valuable qualification of their parents, n*Y\\cV\& TtfA ^ WfcMCvt^oR- 
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regulations tending to fecure a healthy offspring, and con- 
fequently beneficial to the ftate, were fo far from encou- 
raging that licentioufnefs of the women which prevailed 
afterwards, that adultery was not known amongft them. 
A faying, upon this fubject, of Geradas an ancient Spar- 
tan, is thus related. A flranger had alked him, IVhatpu- 
nijhment their lanxj appointed for adulterers ? He anfwered, 
My friend, there are no adulterers in our country. The other 
replied, But ivhat if there Jhould be one ? Why then, fays 
Geradas, he mufi forfeit a bull fo large that he might drink 
af the Eur ot as from the top of Mount I'aygetus* When the 
itranger expreifed his furprife at this, and faid, Hoiv can 
fuch a hull he found? Geradas anfwered with a fmile, 
How can an adulterer he found in Sparta? This is the 
account we have of their marriages. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children he 
pleafed, but he was obliged to carry the child to a place 
called Lefche, to be examined by the moft ancient men of 
the tribe, who were aflembled there. If it was flrong 
and well proportioned, they gave orders for its education, 
and affigned it one of the nine thoufand fhares of land : 
but if it was weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be 
thrown into the place called Apothette, which is a deep ca- 
vern near the mountain Taygetusj concluding that its life 
could be no advantage either to itfelf or to the public, 
fmce nature had not given it at firft any ftrength or good- 
nefs of conftitution*. For the fame reafon the women 
did not wa(h their new-born infants with water, but with 
wine, thus making fome trial of their habit of body ; ima- 
gining thatfickly and epileptic children fink and die un- 
der the experiment, while the healthy become more vigo- 
rous and hardy. Great care and art was alfo exerted by 
the nurfes ; for, as they never fwathed the infants, their 
limbs had a freer turn, and their countenances a more li- 
beral air; befides, they ufed them to any fort of meat, to 
have no terrors in the dark, nor to be afraid of being 
alone, and to leave all ill-humour and unmanly crying. 

Hence 

* The general expediency cf this law may well be difputcd, though 
it fuited the martial conftitution of Sparta j fince many perfons cf 
weak constitutions make up in ingenuity what they want in ftrength, 
aid fo become more valuable members of the community than the 
moft robuft. It feems, however, to have had one good effect, */.«. 
making women very careful during their pregnancy, of either eating, 
drinking, or exercifing, to excels. It made them alfo excellent nur- 
fes, as is obfecvedj uft below. 
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•Hence people of other countries purchafed Lacedaemo- 
nian nurfes for their children; and Alcibiades the Athe- 
nian is faid to have been nurfed by Amycla a Spartan. 
But if he was fortunate in a nurfe, he was not fo in a pre- 
ceptor ; for Zopyrus, appointed to that office by Pericles, 
was, as Plato tells us, no better qualified than a common 
flave. The Spartan children were not in that manner, 
•under tutors purchafed or hired with money, nor were the 
jparents at liberty to educate them as they pleafcd : But as 
ibon as they were feven years old, Lycurgus ordered them 
.to be enrolled in companies, where they were all kept un- 
der the fame order and difcipline, and had their exercifes 
and recreations in common. He who ihewed the moft 
conduft and courage amongft them, was made captain of 
the company. The reft kept their eyes upon him, obeyed 
his orders, and bore with patience the punifhments he 
Jnflifted : fo that their whole education was an exercife of 
obedience. The old men were prefent at their diverfions, 
and often fuggefled fome occauon of difpute or quarrel, 
that they might oblervc with exattnefs the fpirit of each, 
and their firmnefs in battle. 

As for learning *, they had juft what was abfolutcly 
necefTary. All the reft of their education was calculated 
to make them fubjeel to command, to endure labour, to 
fight and conquer. They added, therefore, to their dif- 
cipline, as they advanced in age; cutting their hair very 
clofe, making them go barefoot, and play, for the moft 

part 

41 The plainncfs of their manners, and their being: fo very much 
addidled to war, made the Lacedaemonians l.fs fond of the fciences 
than the reft of the Greeks. If they wrote to be read, and fpoke to 
be understood, it was all they (ought. For this the Athenians, who 
were exr.eflively vain of their learning, held them in great contempt j 
infomuch that Thucydidcs hiiv»fcl£, in drawing the character of Bra- 
fidas, fays, be fpoke weJ emugbjor a Lacedemonian. On this occafion, 
it is proper to mention the anfwer of a Spartan to a learned Athe- 
nian, who upbraided him with the ignorance of his .country : All you 
jay may be true, and yet it amounts to no mare^ than that %ve only amongft 
tbt Greeks have learned no ewl cuftoms from you. The Spartans, however, 
had a force and poignancy of exprcflion, which cut down all the 
■ flowers of ftudied elegance. This was the confequence of thtir con- 
cife way of fpeaking, and their encouraging, on ail occafions, decent 
repartee. Arts were in no greater credit with them than fciences. 
Theatrical diverfions found no countenance; temperance and extr- 
cife made the phyfician unneceflary 5 their juftice left no room for 
the practice of the lawyer^ and all the trades that autvvftKt u* Vsvax^ 
were unknown. As for agriculture, and (ucYv meONMta. V^vfcftV* *% 
was Mbfolutely neceilary, it was left to the Aum. 
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part, quite naked. At twelve years of age, their undei 
garment was taken awav, and but one upper one a yea] 
allowed them. Hence they were neceffanly dirty in theii 
perfons, and not indulged the great favour of baths and 
oil, except on fome particular days of the year. They 
flept in companies, on beds made of the tops of reeds, 
which they gathered with their own hands, without 
knives, and brought from the banks of the Eurotas. In 
winter they were permitted to add a little thiftle-down, 
as that feemed to have fome warmth in it. 

At this age, the mod diftinguifhed amongft them be- 
came favourite companions of the elder*; and the old 
men attended more conftantly their places of exercife, 
obferving their trials of ltrength and wit, not flightly and 
in a curfory manner, but as their fathers, guardians, and 
governors : fo that there was neither time nor place, where 
perfons were wanting to inftrucl and chaftife them. One 
of the beft and ablcft men in the city was, moreover, ap- 
pointed infoector of the youth: and he gave the com- 
mand of each company to the difcreeteft and moil fpirited 
of thofe called Irens. An Iren was one that had been two 
years out of the clafs of boys : a Melliren one of the oldeit 
lads. This Iren, then, a youth twenty years old, gives 
orders to thofe under his command, in their little battles, 
and has them to ferwc him at his houfe. He fends the 
oldeft of them to fetch wood, and the younger to gather 
pot-herbs : thefe they ileal where they can find them f, 
either llyly getting into gardens, or elfe craftily and warily 

creeping 

* Though the youth of the male-fex were much cherished and be- 
loved, as thofe that were to build up the future glory of the (late; 
yet, in Sparta, it was a virtuous and modeft affection, un tinged with 
that ferfuality which was fo fcandaloua at Athens and other places. 
Xenophon fays, thefe lovers lived with thofe they were attached to, 
as a father does with his children, or a brother with his brethren. 
The pood effects of this part of Lycurgus's institutions were feen in 
the union that reigned among the cit zens. 

f Not that the Spartans authorifed thefts and robberies ; for as all 
was in common in their republic, thofe vices could have no place there. 
But the defign was to accuftom children who were deitined for war, 
to furprife the vigilance of thofe who watched over them, and to ex- 
pofe themfelves courageoufly to thefe v.- re ft punifhments, in cafe they 
failed of that dexterity which was exacted of them. A dexterity that 
would have been attended with fatal effects to the morals of any youth 
but the Spartan, educated, as that was, to contemn riches and fupcr- 
fluities, and guarded in all other refpects by the fvvereft virtue. 
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creeping to the common tables. But if any one be caught, ^^~ 
. -he is feverely flogged for negligence or want of dexterity?/ 
They ileal too whatever victuals they poflibly can, inge^ ^ 
nioufly contriving to do it when perfons are aileep, or 
/ keep but indifferent watch. Jf they are difcovered, they 
are punimed not only with whipping, but with hunger. 
Indeed their fupper is but (lender at all times, that, to 
. fence again ft want, - they may be forced to exercife their 
x courage and addrefs. This is the firft intention of their 
fpare diet : a fubordinate one is, to make them grow tall. 
For when the animal Ipirits are not tooVuch opprefTed 
' by a great quantity of food, which ftretches itfelf out in 
r breadth and thicknefs,they mount upwards by their na- 
tural lightness, and the body eafily and freely moots up in 
. height. This alfo contributes to make them hand Com e : 
for thin and (lender habits »yield more freely to nature, 
which thenigives a fine, proportion to the limbs ; whilft 
the heavy and grofs refift her by their weight. So women 
. that take phyfic during their pregnancy, have (lighter 
children indeed, but of a finer and more delicate turn, 
• becaufe the fupplenefs of the matter more readily obeys 
. the plaftic power. However, thefe are fpeculations which 
we (hall leave toothers. 

The boys ftealwith fo much caution, that one of them, 
having conveyed a young fox under his garment, fuffered 
the creature to tear out his bowels with his teeth and claws, 

< choofing rather to die than to be detected. Nor does this 
appear incredible, if we confider what their young men 

. can indure to this day ; for we have feen many of them 
expire under the lalh at the altar of * Diana Ortbia. 
The Iren, repofing himfelf after fupper, ufed to order 

v one of the boys to ling a fong ; to another he put fome 
queftion which required a judicious anfwer : for example, 

•Who was* the beft man in the city? or, What be thought of 

fuch 
* This is fuppofed to be the Diana Tattr'tca, whofe ftatue Oreftes is 
faid to have brought to Laccdacmon, and to whom human vidtims were 
offered. It is. psetended that Lycurgus abolished thefe Sacrifices, and 
fubflituted in their room the flagellation of young men, with whofa 
blood the altar was, at leaft, to be fprinkled. But, in truth, a defire 
of overcoming all the weaknefles of human nature, and thereby ren- 
dering his Spartans not only fuperipr to their neighbours, but to their 
fpecies, runs through many of the inftitutions of Lycurgus 5 which 

< principle, if well attended to, thoroughly explains them, and without 
attending to which it is impofliblc to give any account it ?& <& Icasa 
of them. 

-Volume I. <H 
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Juch an a8ion ? This accuflomed them from their child- 
hood to judge of the virtues, to enter into the affairs of 
their contrymen. For if one of them was afked, Who 
is a good citizen, or who an infamous one, and hefitate.d 
in his anfwer, he was confidered as a boy of flow parts, 
and of a foul that would not afpire to honour. The 
anfwer was likewife to have a reaibn afligned for it, and 
proof conceived in few words. He whole account of the 
matter was wrong, by way of punifhment, had his 
thumb bit by the Iren.. The old men and magiflrates 
often attended thefe little trials, to fee whether xhtjrfn 
exercifed his authority in a rational and proper manner. 
He was permitted, indeed, to inflift the penalties ; but 
when the boys were gone, he was to be chaftifed himfelf, 
if he had punifhed them either with too much fe verity or 
remiflnefs. 

The adopters of favourites alfo ihared ' both in the 
honour and difgrace of their J>oys : .and one of them is 
faid to have been mulcled by the magiflrates, becaufe 
the boy whom he had taken into his aifcttipns, let fome 
ungenerous word or cry efcape him, as. he was fighting. 
This love was fo honourable and in fo much efleem, that 
the virgins too had their toversamongfl the moft virtuous 
matrons. A competition of afFe&ion caufed no mifun- 
derftanding, but rather a mutual friendihip between 
thofe that had fixed their regards upon the fame youth, 
and an united endeavour Jo make him as accompliihed as 
poffible. 

The boys were alfo taught to ufe ftiarp repartee, fea- 
foned with humour, and whateyer^they faid was to be 
concife and pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have obferved, 
fixed but a (mall value on a corifiderable quantity of his 
iron money ; but on the contrary, the worth of fpeech 
was to confift in its being comprised in a few plain words, 
pregnant with a great deal of fenfe : and he contrived 
that by long filence they might learn to be fententious 
and accute in their replies. As debauchery often caufes 
weaknefs and fterility in the body, fo the intemperance of 
the tongue makes converfation empty and infipid. King 
Agis, therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the 
Lacedaemonian fhort fwords, and faid, The jugglers would 
fwallvw them with eafe upon the ft age, anfwered in his 
Laconic way, And yet we can reach our enemies hearts with 
, J hem. Indeed, to me there feems to be fome thing in this 
(n. d. 1794O concife 
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' concife manner of /peaking, which immediately reaches 
the objett aimed at, and forcibly ftrikes the mind of the 
hearer. Lycurgus himfelf was fhort and fententious in 
his difcourfe, if we may judge by fome of his anfwers 
which are recorded ; that, for inftance, concerning the 
conflitution. When one advifed him toeftabliihed a popu- 
lar government in Lacedaemon, Go, faid he, and firft 
make a trial of it in thy own family. That again, con- 
cerning facrifices to the Deity, when he was afked why 
he appointed them fo trifling and of fo little value, That 
we may never he in want, lays he, of fomething to offer 
him. Once more, when they inquired of him, what fort 
of martial exercifes he allowed of, he anfwered, JM> ex- 
cept thofe in which you ftretch * out. your bands. Several 
fuch-like replies of his are faid to be taken from the 
letters which. he wrote to his countrymen: as to their 
queflion, 4S How (hall we beft guard againft the invafion 
"of an enemy ?" By continuing poor ', and not defying in 
your pojjejpons to he one above another. And to the queftion, 
whether they mould inclofe Sparta with walls, That city is 
nv ell. for fifed, which has a wall of men inftead of brick. 
Whether thefe and fome other letters afcribed to him 
are genuine or not, is no eafy matter to determine. 
However, that they hated long fpeeches, the following 
apophthegms are a farther proof. King Leonidas faid to 
one who difcourfed at an improper time about affairs of 
fome concern, My friend* you jkould not talkfo much to the 
purpofe, of what it is not to thepurpofe to talk of Charilaus, 
the nephew of Lycurgus, being afked why his uncle had 
made fo few laws, anfwered, To men of few words few 
laws are fufficienu Some people finding fault with Heca- 
taeus the fophift, becaufe when admitted to one of the 
public repafts, he faid nothing all the time, Archidamidas 
replied, He who knows how to fpeak, knows alfo when 
to fpeak. 

The manner of their repartees, which, as I faid, were 
feafoned with humour, may be gathered from thefe in- 
ftances. When a troublefome fellow was peftering De- 
maratus with impertinent queftions, and this in particular 
feveral times repeated, "Who is the beft man in Sparta F* 
He anfwered, He that Is leaf like you. To fome who 
/were commending the Eleans for managing the Olympic 

H 2 ^ftXB&& 

* This was the form of demanding ^nisfttfrit^vOfc* 
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games with Co much juftice and propriety, Agis faid, 
What great matter is it, if the JS leans dojufiice once in jive 
years? When, a ftranger ,was profeffing . his regard fpr 
Theopompus, and faying that his own countrymen called 
him Philolacon, (a lover of the Lacedaemonians) the king 
anfwered him, My good friend, it were much better, if they 
called you Philopofites (a lover of your own,cbuntrymen). 
Pliftonax, the fpn of, Paufanias, replied to an orator pf 
Athens, who faid the Lacedaemonians had no learning, 

; True , for we are the only people of Greece that have learnt 
no ill of you. To one who aiked what number of men 

. there was in Sparta, Archidamidas faid,. Enough to kejep 

, had men at a dlftance. 

Even when ;hey indulged a vein of plefantry, one 
might perceive, that they would not ufe one unneceflary 
Word, nor let an expreifion efcape them that had not 
fome fenfe worth attending to. For one being aiked to 
go and hear a perfon who imitated the nightingale to 
perfection, anfwered, / have heard the nightingale her/elf 
Another faid, upqn reading this epitaph, 

Vi&ims of Mars, at Selinu* t'icy fill, 
Who quencrTd the rage of tyranny.— 

«"•' And they deferved to fall, for, inftead of quenching it, 
■ €€ they fhould have Jet it, k*rn out." A young man an- 
fwered one that promifed him fome game cocks that 
would ftand their death, Give me thoje that will be the 
death of others. Anothejc feeing fome people carried into 
the country in litters faid, may I never Jit in any place 
where J cannot rife before the aged! This was the manner 
.of their apophthegms : fo that it has been juftly enough 
.observed that the term lakonixein (to aft the Lacedaemo- 
nian) is to be referred rather, to the exercjfes pf the mind* 
than thofe of the body. 

Nor were poetry and muficjefs cultivated among them, 
than a concile dignity of expreifion. Their fongs had a 
fpirit, which could roufe the foul, and impel it in an 
enthufiaftic manner to action* The language was plain 
'and manly, the fubject ferious and moral. For they con- 
futed chiefly of v the praifes of heroes that had died for 
Sparta, or elfe of expreffions of deteftation for fuch 
wretches as had declined the glorious opportunity, and 
rather chofe to drag on life in mifery and contempt. 
Nor did they forget to exprefs an ambition for glory 

{usable 
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fuitable to their refpe&ive^ages. Of this it may not be 
amifs to give an inttance. There were three choirs on 
their feftivals, corresponding with- the three ages of man. 
The old men began, 

Once in battle bold we fhdntff A 

the young men anfwerd, 

Try us j our vigour is not gone $ , 

and the boys concluded, 

The palm remains for us alone. • 

Indeed, if we confider with fome attention fuch of the 
Lacedaemonian poems as are ftill extant, and get into 
thofe airs which were played updn the flute when they 
marched to battle, we muft agree, that Terpander * and 
Pindar have very fitly joined valour and mufic together* 
The former thus fpeaks of Lacedaemon, 

There gleam's the youth'* bright falchion ; there the muft 
Lifts her fweet voice $ there awful Juitice opes 
Her wide pavilion. 

^Aiul Pindar iihgs> 

There in graYC council fits the fag* ; 
There bums the youth's reffAlefo rage 

To hurl thequivVirtg lance j 
The mufe with glory crowns their arms, 
And Melody exerts her charms, 

And Pleafure leads the dance. 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike, tarn*, 
but their (kill in mufic. For, as the Spartan poet fays. 

To fwell the bold notes of the lyre. 
Becomes the warrioi's lofty fire. 

And the king always offered facrifice to the f mufes be- 
fore a battle, putting his troops in mind, I fuppofe, of 
their early education and of the judgment that would 
H 3 be 

* Terpander w.is « piet and nmficlan too, (as Indeed they of thofe 
times were in general) whoad^ed three firings to the harp, which till 
then had but four. He flouriflied about a hundred and twenty years 
after Homer. 

f Xenophon fays, the king who commanded xh* wrwj, fcfixxfcciA v* 
Jupker and Minerva on the frontier of h\& YtVrvfcdom. VxcfcwtoV* >X>ft 
mufcs vrcrcjjined with Minerva the patroacft oi tatofcev 
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be pall: upon them ; as well as- that thofe divinities might ." 
teach them to defpife danger, while they performed fome 
exploit fit for them to celebrate. 

On thofe occafions * they relaxed the feverity of their 
difcipline, permitting their men to be curious in drefling . 
their hair, and elegant in their arms and apparel, while 
they expreffed their alacrity, like horfes full of fire, and » 
neighir.g for the race* They Itt their hair, therefore, 
grow from their youth, but took more particular care, 
when they expected an action, to have it well-combed and 
ihining ; remembering a faying of Lycurgus, that a large 
head of hair made the handfomt more graceful, and the ugly 
more terrible. The exerciiea, too, of the young men, 
during the campaigns, were more moderate, their diet 
not fo hard, and their whole treatment more indulgent : 
fo that they were the only people in the world, with whom 
military difcipline wore, in time of war, a gentler face 
than ufual. When the army was drawn up, and the 
enemy near, the king facrificed a goat, and commanded 
them all to fet garlands upon their heads, and the muft- 
cians to play Cajror'j march, while himfelf began the 
pa-an, which was the fignal to advance. It was at once 
a folcmn and dreadful uglit, to fee them me aft ring their 
rtf-ns to the found of JrtUitc, and without the leait diforder- 
in their ranks or tumult of fpirits, moving forward cheer- 
fully and compofedly, with harmony, to battle. Neither 
fear nor rafhnefs was. likely to approve men fo difpofed, 
poffefled as they were of a firm preferxe of mind, with 
courage and confidence, of faccets, as under the condu& 
of heaven. When the king advanced againft the enemy, 
he had always with him fome one that had been crowned 
in the public games of Greece. And they tell us, that a 
Lacedaemonian, when large funis, were offered him on 

condition 

* The true reafon of this wis, In all probability, that war might be 
Jef* buttbenfome to them j for to fender them bold and warlike was 
the reigning paflion ot their legislator. Under this article we may add, 
that they were forbidden to re-uain-long encamped in the fame place, 
as well to hinder their being furprifed, as that they might he more 
troublefome to their enemies, by wafting every, corner of their country. 
They werealfo forbidden to fight the frme enemy often. They flep* 
all night in their armour ; but their out-guards were not allowed their 
(h islds, that, being unprovided of defence, they might not dare to deep* 
}n 4II expeditions they were careful in the performance of religioua 
rites} and, after their evening meal vm qw, \l\» fclsto* Cus^ tc* 
gether hymns to their god*. 
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condiition that he would not enter the' Olympic lifts, re- 
filled them : having with much difficulty thrown his an- 
tagonift, one put this queftion to him, " Spartan, what 
'• will you get by this victory ?" He anfwered with a 
fmile, I jhall have the honour to fight forentoft in the ranks, 
before my prince. When they had routed the enemy, they 
continued the purfuit till they were affuredof the victory : 
after that, they immediately defifted j deeming it neither 
generous nor worthy of a Grecian, to deftroy thofe who . 
made no farther reftftance.- This was not only a proof 
of magnanimity, but of great fervice to their caufe. For 
when their adverfaries found that they killed fuch as flood 
it out, but fpared the fugitives', they concluded it was 
better to fly than to meet their fate upon the fpot. 

Hippias the fophift tells us, that Lycurgus himfelf was 
a man of great perfonal valour, and an experienced 
commander*. Philoftephanus alfo afcribes to him the firft 
divifion of the cavalry into- troops of fifty, who were 
drawn up in a fquare body. But Demetrius the Phalerean 
fays, that he never had any military employment, and 
that there was the profoundeit peace imaginable when he 
eftablifhed the conititution of Sparta. His providing for 
a-cefl'ation of arms during the Olympic games, islikewife 
a mark of the humane and peaceable man. Some, how- 
ever, acquaint us, and, among the reft, Hermippus, that 
Lycurgus at firft had no communication with Iphitus; 
but coming ' that way, and happening to be a fpe&ator, 
he heard behind him a human voice (as he thought) which 
exprefled fome wonder anddifpleafure that he did not put 
his- countrymen upon reforting to fo great an affembly. 
He turned round immediately, to diicover whence the 
voice came, and as there was no man to be feen, con- 
cluded it was from heaven. He joined Iphitus, there- 
fore ; and ordering, along with him, the ceremonies of 
the feftival, rendered it more magnificent and lafting. 

The difcipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after 
they were arrived at years of maturity. For no man was 
at liberty to live as he pleafed, the city being like one 
great camp, where all had their ftated allowance, and 
knew their public charge, each man concluding that he was 
H 4 horn, 

* Xenophon* in his treatife of tht Spartan commotwcrVvVw Ik^ 
Lycnr^u* brought military difciplint to great ^erieGCvotv, «v& %v»*% m* 
a detail of his regulations and improvement* in \.V* M\, ofc "Wtf \Srasofc 
of which I have mentioned in the f ort|o\nfc nc^t. 
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horn, not fir ftintfelf, hut for his country. Hence, if they 
had no particular orders, they employed themfelves in 
infpecling the boys, and teaching them fomething ufeful, . 
or in learning of thofe that were older than themfelves. 
One of the greateft privileges that Lycurgus procured his 
countrymen, was, the enjoyment of leisure; the confe- 
rence of his forbidding., them to exercife any mechanic 
trade. It was not worth their while to take great pains to ■ 
raife a fortune, fince riches there were of no account : and < 
the Helotes, who tilled the ground, were anfwerable for the ..: 
produce above-mentioned. To this purpofe we .have a 
iiory of a Lacedaemonian, who happening to be at. Athens 
while the court iat, was informed .of a man who was 
fined for idlenefs ; and when the poor fellow was -return- 
ing home in great dejection, attended by hi& condoling 
friends, he, defired the company to (hew him the perfon . 
that was condemned for keeping up his dignity., . So much be- 
neath them they reckoned all attention <to mechanic-arts 
and all defire of riches ! 

Law-fuits were banifhedirom Lacedaenion with money. . 
The Spartan* knew neither riches nor poverty , but pe£» - 
fefied an equal competency, and had a cheap and eafy 
way of fupplying their few wants. Hence when they 
were not engaged in war, their time was taken up with 
dancing, feafhng, hunting, or meeting to exercife, or 
converge. They went not to market under thirty years 
of age*, all their neceflary concerns being managed by 
their relations and adopters. Nor was it reckoned a cre- 
dit to the old to be feen fauntering in the market-place ; 
it was deemed more fuitable for them to pafs great part 
of the day in the fchools of exercife,- or places of conver- 
sion. Their difcourfe feldom turned upon money or 
-bufinefs or trade, but upon the praife of the excellent, or 
the contempt of the worthlefa; and the laft was expreffed 
with that plea&ntry and humour, which conveyed in- 
ftru&ion and correction without . feeroing to. intend it. 
Nor was Lycurgus himfeif immoderately fevere in his 
manner ; but, as Sofibrus tells us, he dedicated a little 
ilatue to the god of laughter, in each halL He confidered 

facetioufnefs 

* This al/b is faid to have been the age when they began to fcrvein 

the army. But as they were obliged to forty years feivice before the- 

Jaw exempted them from going into the field, I incline to the opinion 

efthofc miter* who think that ihemiUtor) tgcWftti wll atauiaed. 
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facetioufnefs as a feafoning of their hard cxercife and 
diet, and therefore ordered it to take place on all proper 
occafions, in their common entertainments and parties of 
pleafure. % 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing 
more difagreeablc than to live by (or for) themfelves: . 
Like bees, they a&ed with one impulfe for the public 
good, and always aflembled about. their prince. They 
were poflefled with a third of honour, an enthufiafm bor- 
dering upon infanity, and had not a wiih but for their . 
country, Thefe fentiments are confirmed by fome of 
their aphorifms. When Paedaretus loft his. election for 
one of the three hundred, he went away rejoicing that 
there wereshree hundred better men than himfelf found in the 
city*. Pifiltratidas going with fome others, ambaftador to 
the king* of Perfia's liutenants, was aiked whether they 
came with a public cammiflion, or on their own account ; 
to- which heanfwered, If Juccefsful, for the public ; ifun- 
fuccefsful,far ourfe/ves. «. Agrileonis, the mother of Bar- 
fidasf, afking l'ome Amphipolitans that waited upon 
her at her houfe, v whether Braiidas died honourably and * 
as became a Spartan ; they greatly extolled his merit, and 
{aid, there was not fuch a man left in Sparta : whereupon 
fhe replied, Say not fa, my friends ; for Brafidas <was indeed 
a man of honour , but Laccd&mon can boaft of many better 
men, than he. \ 

The fenate, as I faid. before; . confifted at Arft of thofe ~ 
that were aftiftants to Lycurgus in his great enterprize. 
Afterwards, to All up any vacancy that miff ht happen, he 
ordered, the. moft worthy man. to be fele&ed, of thofe that 
were full threefcore years old. . This was the moft refpec- 
table difjpute in the world, and the conteft was truly glo- 
rious : for it was not who. fhould be fwifteft among the - 
fwift, or ftrongeftof the ftrong, but who was the wifeftand 
beft among the good and wife. He who had the preference 
was to bear this mark of fuperior excellence through life, . 
this great authority, which, put into his hands the lives 
Hj and . 

1 

* Xenophon (ays, it was the cuftom for the tpbori to appoint three 
officers, each of whom was to fele& an hundred men, the beft he could 
find ; and it was a point of great emulation to be one. of Jhefe three 
hundred. 

f Brafidas the Lacedaemonian general defeated the, UttasfaiNhVct*. 
battle fought near Am phi pott i a tovrtv of Mact&c*C\*t>Tv^\e\>^c^ ^fc- 
the Strymon, but loft his life in the a&Yon, /E*m*x^\*% Vife.x* 
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and honour of the citizens, and every other important 
affair. The manner of the election was this. When the 
people were aflembled, fome perfons appointed for the: 
purpofe were Ihut up in a room near the place ; where 
they could neither fee nor be feen, and only hear the - 
fhouts of the conftituents* : for by them they decided this 
and moft other affairs. Each candidate walked filently: 
through the aflembly, one after another according to lot. 
Thofe that were ihut up. had writing tables, in which* 
they fetdownin different columns the number and loud- 
nefs of the Ihouts, without knowing who they were for; 
only they marked them as firft, fecond, third, and fo on,, 
according to . the number - of competitors. . He that had . 
the moft and loudeft acclamations, was declared duly 
elected. Then he was crowned with a garland, and went _ 
round to give thanks to the gods ; a number of' young 
men followed, ftriving which lhould extol him moft, and 
the women celebrated his virtues in their- fongs, and 
blefled his worthy life and conduct. Each of his rela-- 
tions offered him a repaft, and their addrefs on the occa- 
fion was, Sparta honours you with this collation* When he * 
had finished the proceffion, he went to the common table> 
and lived as before. Only two portions were fet before : 
him, one of which he carried away.: and as all the wo- 
men related to him attended at the gates of the public, 
hall, he called her for whom he had the greateft efteem> .. 
and prefented her with the portion, faying at the 
fame time, Thai which I received as- a mark of honour, I. 
give to you. Then ihe was conducted home with great ap- 
plaufe by the reft of the women,. 

Lycurgus likewife made good regulations with refpect 
to burials. In the firft place, to take away all fuperfti-* 
tion, he ordered the dead to be buried, in the city, and 
even permitted their monuments to be ere&ed near the 
temples ; accuftoming the youth tafuch fights from their 
infancy, that they might have no uneafinefs from them, 
nor any horror for death, as if people were polluted with 
the touch of a dead body, or with treading upon a grave, 
^n the next place, he fuffered nothing to be buried with, 

the 

* A'6 this was-a tumultnary-acd uncertain way of deciding who had 
the majority, they were often obliged to feparate the people and count 
the votes. Ariftotle thinks that in fuch a cafe perifcns (hotild not offer 
themfelves candidates, or folici: the office, or employ mem, bus be called - 
to it merely for their abilities and their merit. 
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the corpfe, except the red cloth and the olive leaves in 
which it was wrapt*. Nor would he fuffer the relations to 
infcribe any names upon the tombs, except of thofe men 
that fell in battle, or thofe women who died in fome facred 
office. He fixed eleven days for the time of mourning t 
on the twelfth they were to put an end to it after offering 
facrifice to Ceres. No part of life was left vacant and 
unimproved, but even with their neceflary actions he in- 
terwove the praile of virtue and the contempt of vice : 
and he fo filled the city with living examples, that it was 
next to impoffible, for perfons who had thefe from their 
infancy before their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to > 
honour*-. 

For the famereafon hewouldnot permit all that defired 
itr, to go abroad and fee other countries, left they mould 
contract foreign manners, gain traces of a life of little 
difcipline, andof a different form of* government. He . 
forbad ftrangers. toof> to refort to Sparta, who could not 
affign a good reafon for their coming ; not, as Thucydides ■ 
faysi out of fear they mould imitate the conftitution of . 
that city, and make improvements in virtue, but left 
they fliould teach his own people fome evil. For along , 
with foreigners come new fubje&s of difcourfej: ; new 
difcourfe produces, new opinions; and from thefe there 
neceflarily fpring new paliions and defires, which, like 
difcords in mufic,. would diftuxb the eftabliflied govern- 
ment. - He, therefore, thought it more expedient for the 
city, to keep out of it corrupt cuftoms and manners, than 
even to prevent the introduction of a peftilence. 

Thus fir, then, we can perceive no veftiges of a dif- - 
regard to right and wrong, which is the fault fome peo- 
ple find with the laws of Lycurgus, allowing them well 

enough . 

* iSlfan tells os (]. vi. c. 6.) that not all the citizens indifferently 
were buried in the red cloth and olive leaves, but only fuch as had 
diftinguithed themfelves particularly in the field. 

f He received with pkafure fuch ftrangers as came and fubmStted to * 
his laws, and afiigned them (harts of land, which they could notalienate. 
Indeed, the lots of all the citizens were unalienable. 

% Xenophon, who was an eye-witnefs, imputes the changes in the 
Spartan difcipline to foreign manners. But in faft they had a deeper 
root. When the Lacedaemonians, inftead of keeping to their lawgiver's 
injun&ion, only to defend their own country, and to make no con- 
quers, carried their vidlorious arms over all Greece axtd Vsaa k&ataS&V* 
then foreign gold and foreign manners came Vwto ^«cta^ c«cr>s^«&> , fc*> 
fiaiplicity o/its inftitutiont, and at \aft o^nxrttwt^^ciaX'W^W^^ ' 
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enough calculated to produce valour, but not to promote 
juftice. Perhaps it was the Cryptia*, as they called it, 
or ambufcade, if that was really one of this lawgiver's 
inili tut ions, as Ariltotle fays it was, which gave Plato fo 
bad an impreffion both of Lycurgus and his laws. The 
governors of the youth ordered thefhrewdeft of them from 
time to time to difperfe themfelves in the country, pro- 
vided only with daggers and fome neceflary provifions. 
In the day-time they hid themfelves, and relied in the- 
molt private places they could find, but at night they fal- 
Jied out into the roads and killed all the Helotes they could, 
meet with. Nay, fometimes by day, they fell upon them 
in the fields, and murdered the ableft and ftrongelt of 
them. Thucydides relates in his hiftory of the Pelopon- 
neiian war, that the Spartans fele&ed fuch of them as 
were diftinguifhed for their courage, to the number of 
two thoufand or more, declared them free, crowned them 
with garlands, and conducted them to the temples of the 
gods , but foon after they all difappeared ; and no one> 
could, either then or fince, give account in what manner 
they were deitroyed. Ariftotle particularly fays, that the 
ephoriy as foon as they were in veiled in their office, de- 
clared war againft the Helotes, that they might be maffa- 
cred under pretence of law. In other refpedls they treated 

them: 

* The cruelty of the Lacedaemonians toward* the Hetties, is fre- 
quently fpoken of, and generally decried by all authors j though Plu- 
tarch, who was a great admirer of the Spartans, endeavours to palliate 
it as much as may be. Thefe poor wretches were marked out for flaves. 
in their drefi, their gefture, and, in ftiort, in e*ery thing. They wore 
dog-fkin bonnets and (heep-(kin vefts: they were forbidden to learn any 
liberal art, or to perform any a& worthy of their matters. Once a day 
they received l a certain number of ftripes, for fear they mould forget 
they were flaves : and, to crown all, they were liable to this cryptia y , 
which was fure to be execution all fuch as fpoke, fooked,.or walked 
like freemen 5 a cruel and unneceflary expedient, and unworthy of a< 
virtuous people. The^fort, indeed, declared war againft them. Againft 
whom ? why, againft poor naked flaves* who tilled their lands, drefled 
their food, and did all thofe offices for them, which they were too. 
proud to do for themfelves. Plutarch, according to cuftom, endeavours 
to place all this cruelty far lower than the times of Lycurgus ; and al- 
leges that it was introduced on account of the Helotes joining with the 
MefTenians after a terrible earthquake, that happened about 467 years 
before the birth of Chrift, whereby a great part of Lacedaemon was over- 
thrown, and in which above twei\ty thoufand Spartans periflied. But 
JEWzn tells us exprefsly, (Hift. Var. L iri.) that it was the common 
opinion in Greece, that this very earthquake was a judgment from hea. 
ran upon the Spartan* for treatingthefc Utkttx N*UktoVvTv\\u«*TuVj* 
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them with great inhumanity : fometimes they made them 
drink till they were intoxicated, and in tliat condition led 
them into the public halls, to ihew the young men what 
drunkennefs was. . They ordered them too to fing mean 
fbngs, and to dance ridiculous dances, but not to meddle 
with any that were genteel and graceful. Thus they tell 
us, that wheathe Thebans afterwards invaded Laconia, 
and took a great number of the Helotes prifoners, they 
ordered them to flog the. odes of Terpander, Alenidn, or 
Spendon the Lacedaemonian, butthey ex-ufedtheinfelves, 
alleging that it.was forbidden by their mailers. Thofe 
who fay, that a freeman in*:Sparta was. moil a^freeman, 
and a (lave mod a flave,. feem well to 4uiye .confidered the 
difference. of flatea. But in my opinion, it was in after- 
times that the fe cruelties took .place among the Lacedae- 
monians. ; chiefly after the great earthquake, when, as 
hiilory informs us, the Htlates, joining the Meflenians, 
attacked them, did infinite damage to the country, and 
brought <the city to.the greatell extremity. I can never 
afcribe to Lycurgus fo abominable an ad as that of the 
ambufcade. I would judge in this cafe. by the mildnefs 
and juftice which appeared in the reft of his conduct, to 
which alfo>the gods gave their fanclion. 

When his principal inllitutions had taken root in the 
manners of the people, and the government was come to 
fuch maturity, as to be able to fupport and preferve itfelf, 
then, as Plato fays of the Deity, that he rejoiced when he 
had created the world,, and given it its firft motion ; fo 
Lycurgus was charmed with the beauty and greatnefs of 
his political eflablifhment, when he law it exemplified 
in fact and move on in due order. He was next defirous 
to make it immortal, fo far as human wifdom could effect 
it, and to deliver it down unchanged to the latefl times. 
For this purpofe he aflembled all the people, and told 
them, the provifions he had already made for the flate 
were indeed fufficient for virtue and happinefs, but the 
greateft andmoft important matter was flul behind, which 
he could not difclofe to. them till he had confulted the 
oracle ; that they mult therefore inviolably obferve his 
laws, without altering any thing in them, till he re- 
turned from Delphi ; and then he would acquaint them 
with the pleafure of Apollo. When they had all promifed 
to do fo, and defired him to fet forward, he took an oath, 
of the kings and fenators, and afterwaxis oi ^l ^ &Cv- 
3 ws* % 
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zens, that they would abide by the prefent eflablifhmcnt 
till Lycurgus came back. He then took his journey to 
Delphic 

When -he arrived -there, he offered facrifice to the gods, 
and confulted the oracle, whether his laws were fufiicient 
to promote virtue, and fecure the happinefs of the ftate. 
Apollo anfwered* that the laws were excellent, and that 
the city- which kept to the cdnftitution he had eftablifhed 
would be the molt glorious in the world. This oracle 
Lycurgus took down in writing, and fent it to Sparta. 
He then offered another facrifice, and embraced his 
friends and his fon, determined never to releafe his citi- 
zens from their oath, but voluntarily there to put a period 
to his life*; while he was yet of an age when life was not 
• a burden, when death was not defirable, and while he was 
not unhappy in any one circumftance. He, therefore, 
deftroyed himfelf byabftaining from food, perfuaded that 
the very death of lawgivers ihould have its ufe, and their, 
exit, fo far from being infignincant, have its fhare of vhv 
tue and be conlidered as a great a&ion. To him indeed 
whofe performances were fo illuftrious, the conclufion of 
life was the crown of happinefs, and his death was left 
guardian of thofe invaluable blelfings he had procured his 
countrymen -through life, as they had taken an noath not 
to depart from his eftablifhment till his return.:- Nor was 
he deceivied in his expectations.; Spajcta continued fupe- 
rior to the-reft of Greece both in its government at home 
and reputation 1 abroad, fo long as it .retained the inftito- 
tion of Lycurgus.; and this it did during the fpace of five 
hundred years, and the. reign of fourteen fiicceffive kings 
down to Agia the fon of s Archidamus. As for the ap- 
pointment of the epkori,. it was fo far from weakening the 
conftitution, that it gave it additional vigour, and though 
it feemed to be- eftablifhed in iavour. of the people, it 
flrengthened the ariftocracy. 

But in- the reign of Agis money found its way into 
Sparta, and with money came its infeparable attendant, 
avarice. This was by means of Lyfander ; who, though 

himfelf 

* Yet Lucian fays that Lycvrgus died at the age of 85. 

f After all this pompous account, Plutarch himfelf acknowledges, 

that authors are not well agreed, how and where this great man died. 

TI>at he ftarved himfelf is improbable; bot that be returned do more 

ro bi > country, feems to be perfeaiy agreeable to his manner of a&ing, 

ju wU as to the current of biftory. 
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Hiinfelf incapable of being corrupted by money, filled 
his country with the love ofitand with luxury too. He 
brought both gold and filver from thenars*, and thereby 
broke through the laws of". Lycurgus* While thefe were 
in force, Sparta was not f© much under the political regu- 
lations of a commonwealth,- as the flri& rules of a philo- 
fophic life: and as the poets feign of Hercules, that only 
with a club and lion's fltin he travelled, over* the world, 
olearing it of lawlefs ruffians and cruel tyrants ; fo the 
Lacedaemonians with a piece of -f- parchment and coarfe 
coat -kept* Greece in -a voluntary obedience; deflroyed 
nfurpation and tyranny in the Hates* put an .end to wars> 
and laid feditions aflecp, very often without either (hield 
or lance, aad only by fending one ambkflador ; to whofe 
directions all parties concerned immediately? fubmitted. 
Thus bees, when their prince appears/ compofe their 
quarrels and .unite in 0113 fwarm. So ranch did juft ice 
and good government prevail in that (late; that I am fur- 
prifedat thofe who fay, the Lacedaemonians knew indeed 
how to obey, burnot**how to govern ; and on. this occa- 
fion quote the faying of king Theopompus, who, when 
one told him, that Sparta was preferred by the good admt- 
niftrathn of its kings, replied, Nay, rather by the obedience 
of their fubjetts* It. is certain that people will not con- 
tinue 

* Xenophon acquaints us, that when Lyfander had taken Athens, 
he fent to Sparta many rich fpoils and 470 talents of filver. The coming 
of this huge -maf& of wealth created great difputes at Sparta. Many 
celebrated Lyfander's praifes,. and rejoiced exceedingly at this good 
fortune, as they called it; others, who were better acquainted with 
the nature of things, and with their conftitution, were of quite another 
opinion : they looked upon the receipt of this treafure as an open 
violation of the- laws of - Lycurgus j *»od they, expreflcd their appre- 
henfions loudly, that, in procefe of time, they might, by a change in 
their manners, pay infinitely. more for this money than it was worth* 
The event juftified their fears. 

-f\This was tliejiytale, .the nature and ufe of which Plutarch ex- 
plains in the life of Lyfander. He tells us, that when the magiftrares 
gave their commiffion to any admiral or general, they took two round 
pieces of wood, both exactly equal in breadth and thicknefs j (Thucy- 
dldes adds, that they were fmooth and long ; ) one they kept themfelves. 
the other was delivered to their officer. When they 'ad any thing of 
moment, which they would fecretly convey to him. they cm a long 
narrow fcroll of parchment, and rolling it about their own ftaff, one fold 
clofe upon another, they wrote their buinefs on it : when they had 
wrote what they had to fay, they took oflfthe parchmmt^ *xv& tswxXx.**- 
the general ; and he applying it to his ovm ftati, ttoe c>&*i*&vv*n»\\\0*. 
before were confuted and unintelligible, i^eutA xto»& H*rj ^afccfr\. 
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tinue pliant to thofe who know not how to command : but 
it. is the part of a good governor to teach obedience. He 
who knows how to lead well, is fure to be well followed : 
and as it is by the art o£ho*femanmip that a horfe is made 
gentle and tradable, fo it is by the abilities of him that 
fills the throne that the people become ductile and fub- 
miffive. Such was.thexondud of the Lacedaemonians, 
that people did. not only endure, bat even defired to be 
tlieir fubje&s. ~ They afked not of them, either fhips, 
money, or. troops, but only a Spartan general. When, 
they had received Jiim, they treated him with the greateft 
honour and j-efgecl : fo Gylippus was-, revered by the 
Sicilians, Brafidasby the Chalcidians, Lyfander, Calli- 
cratidas and Agefilaus by all the people of Afia. Thefe, 
and fuch as theie r wherever they came, were called mo- 
derators and reformers, both of the magiftrates and peo- 
pje, and Sparta itfelf was confidered as a fchool of disci- 
pline, where the^beauty of life and political order were 
taught in theatmoit perfection/.. Hence Stratonicus feems 
facetioufly enough to have faid, that he. would order the 
Athenians to have the condud of myfteries and procejjions ,\ the . 
Eleans to prefide in games, as their particular province j and 
the Lacedaemonians to he heat en, if the others did. amij's*. 
This was fpoken in jeft : but Antifthenes, one of the 
fcholars of Socrates, faid (more feriouily) of theThebans, . 
when -he faw them pluming themfelves upon their fuccefs 
at Leuclra, They were juft likefo many fchool-hoys rejoicing 
that they, had beaten their mafier. 

It was not, however, the principal defignofXycurgus^, 
that his city mould govern many others, but he confidered 
its happinefiy like, that of 3. private man, is flowing from . 
virtue and felfconfiftency ; he therefore fo ordered andxlif- 
pofed it, that by the freedom andfobriety of its inhabit 
tants, and their having a fufficiency within themfelves^. 
its continuance might be the more £ecure. Plato, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and other writers upon government, have taken 
Lycnrgus for their model ; and thefe have attained great 
praife, though they left only an idea of fomething excel-. 

lent* 

* Becaufe the teachers (hould be anfwerable for the. faults of their 
pupils. The pleafrntry of the observation feeirmo be this. That as the 
Lacedaemonians ufed to puniih the parents or adopters of thofe young 
.people t hat behaved amifb \ now that they were the inflry ftors of other 
n*tions, they /hould fuffer for their faults. Bryan's Latin text has it, 
that the LaccdmmoMU>*f»*U feat tfe»u>-~ltat ttotfeiftYfeft vcttax* 
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lent: Yet he who not in idea and in words,- but in faft 
produced a moll inimitable form of government, and by 
fhewing a whole city of philofophers *, confounded thofe 
who imagine that the fo much talked of ftriftnefs of a 
philofophic. life is impracticable ; he, I fay, Hands in the 
rank of glory far before the founders of all the other 
Grecian Sates f. . Therefore Ajdftotle is of opinion, that 
the honours paid Aim in Lacedaunon were far beneath his 
merit. . Yet thofe honour* were Very great ; for he has a 
temple there, and they offer him a yearly ; facrifice, ,as a 

fod. It is alfo faid, that when his remains were brought 
ome, his tomb was ftruck with lightening; a feal of di- 
vinity which no other man, however eminent, has had, 
except Euripides, who died and was buried at Arethufa in * 
Macedonia. This was matter of great rfatisfa&ion and 
triumph to the friends of Euripides, that the fame thing 
fhould befal him after death, which had formerly hap- 
pened to the molt venerable of men* and the moft favoured 
of heaven. Some fay, Lycurgus died at Cirrha j but A- 
pollothemis will have it, that he was brought to Elis and 
died there ; and Tinueus and Ariftoxenus writ©, that he • 
ended Ms "dJys is Crete ; rsjt Afil5xennjsd<if* that th% 
Cretans (hew his tomb at Pergamia, near the high roadf. 
We are told, he left an only fon named Antiorus: and as 
he died without iflue, the family was extinct. His friends 
and relations observed his ariniyerfary, which fuhuiled 
for many ages,, and the day * on which they met for that 
Durpofe they, called Lycurgid*. Ariftocrates, the fon of 
Wipparchua/ relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, with 
whom he fojourned, and at laft died in Crete, burned his 
body,., and, at his recjueft, threw his alhes into the fca.. 
Thus he guarded againft the poffibility of his remains be- 
ing 

* Arirtotle and Plate* differ In this from Plutarch. Even Polyblus, . 
who was fo great an admirer of the Spartan government, .allows, that, 
though the Spartans, conndejred at individuals, were wife and virtu- 
ous, yet in their collective capacity they paid but little regard to juftic* 
and moderation. 

f Solon, though a perfon of a different temper, was -no left difln- 
tereftcd than Lycvtrgos. Ht fettled the Athenian, commonwealth,, 
rcfufed the fovcrcignty when offered him, gravelled to avoid the im- 
portunities of his countrymen, oppofed tyranny in his old age, and 
when he found his opposition vain, went into voluntary write. M- 
enrgus and* Solon were both great men *, Yrot aYv* *w «\ss V*fc ^&v*. 
flronger, the latter the milder genius \ the, c$t&% fct v*VvS\ *^*wV 
in the common wealths they .fo undsd* . 
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ing brought back to Sparta by the Lacedaemonians, l£f? 
they mould then think themfelves releafed from their 
oath, on the pretence that he was returned, and mak* 
innovations in the government. This is what we had t<*- 
(ay of Lycurgus. 



N U M A. 

JL HERE is likewife a great diveriity amongft hifto-- 
rians about the time in which lqing Numa lived" though 
fome families feem to trace their genealogy up to him 
with fufRcient accuracy. However, a certain writer called 
Clodius, in his emendations of chronology, affirms, that 
the ancient archives were deftroyed when Rome was facked 
by the Gauls ; and that thofe which are now ihewn as 
fuch, were forged in favour of fome perfons who wanted 
to ftretch their lineage far back, and to deduce it from 
the moll illuftrioas houfes. Some fay, that Numa was 
the fcholar of Pythagoras * ; but others contend, that 
ic wns unacquainted with" the Grecian literature, either 
alleging, that his own genius was fufficient to conduct 
him to excellence, or that he was intruded by fome &ar- 
tartan philofopherfuperior to Pythagoras. Some, again, 
affirm, that Pythagoras of Samos flourished about five ge- 
nerations below the times of NUma : but that Pythagoras 
the Spartan, who won the prize at the Olympic race in 
the fixteenth Olympiad, (about the third year of which it 
was that Numa came to the throne) travelling into Italy, 
became acquainted with that prince, and affiitedhim in re- 
gulating the governments Hence many Spartan cufloms, 
taught by Pythagoras, were intermixed with the Roman. 
But this mixture might have another caufe, as Numa was 
of Sabine extraction, and the Sabines declare themfelves 
to have been, a Lacedaemonian colony f. It is diificult, 

however, 

* Pythagoras tha philofoplvrr went not into ItaJy till the reign of 
the elder Tarquin, which was in the fifty -firi* Olympiad, and four 
generations (a& Dionyfius oi HalicarnafTus tclli us) after Numa. 

•)• The fame Dinnyfius informs us, that he found in the hiftory of 

the Sabines, that, while Lycurgus. was guardian to his nephew Euro- 

rou6,. (Charilaus it mould be), fome of the Lacedaemonian*, unable 

to endure the fevcrity of his laws, fled into Italy, and fettled rii rt at 

Itomcti&i from whence fcverai of them texawtA Va** \te ejwf&r<| of 
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tibwever, to adjufl the times exa&ly, particularly thofe 
that are only diiUnguifhed with the names of the Olympic 
conquerors ; of which, we are told, Hippias, the Elean, 
made a collection- at a . late period, without fufficient 
vouchers. We (hall now relate what we have met with 
moft remarkable concerning Numa, beginning from Chat 
point of time which isxnott fuitable to our purpofe. 

It was in the thirty-feventh year from the building of 
Rome, and of the rei^ir of Romulus, on the feventh of 
the month of July (which day is now called Non* Capro- 
tina) when that prince went out of the city to offer a 
folemn facrince at a place called the Goats-Marjb, in the 
prcfence of the fenate and great part of the people. Sud- 
denly there happened a great alteration- in the air, and 
the clouds burft m a ftorm of wind and hail* The reft 
of the aflembly were ft ruck with terror and fled, but Ro- 
mulus difappeared, and could not be found either alive 
or dead. Upon this, the fenators fell under a violent 
fufpicion, and a report was propagated againft them a- 
mong the neople, that having long bsen weary of the 
yoke of kingly, government, and defirous to get the 
power into their own hands, they had murdered the king. 
Particularly as he had treated them fax fome rime in an 
arbitrary andlmperious manner. But they found means 
to obviate this fufpicion, by paying divine honours to 
Romulus as a perfon that had been privileged from the 
fate of other mortals, and was only removed to a hap- 
pier fcene. Moreover, Proculus, a man of high rank, 
made oath that he faw Romulus carried up to heaven in 
complete armour, and heard a voice commanding that 
he ihould.be called $>uirinui. 

Frefh difturbances and tumults arofe in the city about 
the election of a new king, the later inhabitants being 
not yet thoroughly incorporated with the firfl, the com- 
mona.ty fluctuating and unfettled in itfelf, and the pa- 
tricians full of. ammofity and jealoufies of each other. 
All, indeed, agreed that a king mould be appointed, but 
they differed and debated, not only about tne perfon to 
be fixed upon, but from which of the two nations he 
mould, bs elected. For neither could they who with Ro- 
mulus 

the Sabines, . and, uniting with, that people* taught thorn tteit oa.C- 
toms; particularly thofe relating; to thccowAwSt otHi»f «\o *«<>\\Afc<» 
patience, aid a frugal and abfteiiuovu manner of \W\x\v "KViww^vv^ 
tlnn, fctikd in ItaJy no year* before Utt b\x\h ot U^wa* 
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xnulus built the city, endure, that the -Sabines, who had- 
been admitted citizens, and obtained a (hare of the lands, 
fhould attempt to command thefe from whom they had re- ' 
ceived fuch privileges ; nor yet could the Sabines depart* 
from their claim of giving a -king. in their turn to Rome, 
having this good argument .in their favour, that, upon ■* 
the death of Tatius, they had iuffered Romulus peaceably 
to enjov the throne>wkh©ut a colleague. It was alfo to 
be confidered/that they did not come as inferiors to join 
a fugerior people, bat by their rank and number added 
frrength and dignity to the city that received them. 
. Thefe were the arguments on which they founded their 
claims. Left this difpute fhould produce an utter confu- 
fion, whilft there-was no king, nor any fteerfinan at the 
helm, the fenators made an order that the hundred and 
fifty members who compofed their body # , fhould each, 
in their turns, be attired in the robes of flate ; in the ' 
room of Quiritms* offer the ftated Lcrifices to the gods, 
and defpatch the* whole public bufinefs, fix hours in the 
day, and fix hours at night. This diftribution of time, 
feeraed well contrived, in point of equality amongil the 
regents, and- the change of power from hand to hand 
pMVMtMl.itfr b*tru* ofcsc^jpus to. the people ; who faw - 
the iame perfon in one day and one night" reduced from 
a king to a private man. This occasional administration 
the Romans call an Interregnum* 

But though the matter was managed in this moderate 
and popular way, the Senators could not efcape the fuf- 
piciona and complaints of the people/ that they were 
changing the government into an oligarchy, and, as* they 
had the direction of all . affairs in their hands, were un- 
willing to have a kingr* At latt it was agreed between 
the two parties, that one nation. ihould choofe a king out * 
of the whole body of the other* . This was considered as 

the 

* According to our author in-rthe life of Romulus, the number of 
the fenators wat-.aoo. Indeed, Dionyfius fays, that writers differed 
Sn this particular, fome affirming, that zoo fenators were added to 
the original number upon the union of the Sabines with the Romans $ 
and others, that only fifty were added. Livy gives the mod probable 
account of the manner of the Interregnum. The fenators, he fays, 
divided themfelves into c'ecuries or tens. Thefe decuries drew lots 
which fhould govern firtt j and the decury, to whofe lot it fell, cn- 
joyed the fupreme authority for five days } yet, in fuch a manner, 
that one perfon only of the gOYermn&tacutg \\%d \ta tt&^& oC fow 
reighty at 4 time. 
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'the beft means pf putting a ftop to the «prefent contention, 
and of infpiring the king with an affe&ion for both 
parties, fince he would be gracious to thefe, becaufe they 
had elected him, and to thofe as his kindred and country- 
men. The Sabines leaving the Romans to their option, 
they preferred a Sabine king, of their own electing, tp a 
Roman chofen by the Sabines. Confulting, therefore, 
among themfelves *, .they fixed upon Numa Pompilius, 
a Sabine, who was not of the number of thofe that Jiad 
migrated to Rome, but fo celebrated for virtue, that the 
Sabines received the nomination even with greater ap- 
plaufe than, the Romans themfelves. When they had ac- 
quainted the people with their refolution, they fent the 
.moil eminent perfonages of both nations ambafladors, 
to intreat him to come and take, upon him the govern- 
ment. 

Numa was of Cures, a confiderable. city of the Sabines., 
. from which the Romans, together with the incorporated 
Sabines, took the name of ^uirites. He was the fon or 
, a perfon of diftindlion named Pomponius, and the youngeft 
of four brothers. It feemed to be by the direction of the 
gods, that he was born the twenty-firft of April, the fame 
day that Rome was founded by Romulus. His mind was 
naturally difpofed to virtue ; and he flill farther fubdued it 
by discipline, patience, and philofophy; .not only purg- 
ing it of the grofler and more infamous paffions, but even 
of that ambition and rapacionfnefs which was reckoned 
. honourable amongft the barbarians ; perfuaded that true 
..fortitude confiffo in the conqueft of appetites by reafon. 
On this account, he banifhed all luxury and fplendor from 
his houfe ; and both the citizens ana Grangers found in 
him a faithful counfellor, and an. upright judge. As for 
his hours of leifure, he fpent them not in the purfuits of 
pleafure, or fchemes of profit, .but in the worfhip of the 
gods, and in rational inquiries into their nature and their 
power. . His name became at length fo illuftrious, that 
Tatius, who was the affociate of Romulus . in the king- 
dom, haying an only daughter named Tatia, bellowed her 
/ upon 

• The wtarexi for the time being, having fummoned the people, 
/•ddreffed them thus: " Romans, deft yourfelves a king; the fenate 
*' give their confent j and r if you choofe a .prince worthy to fucceed 
«» Romulus, the fenate will confirm yoar choice/* The ^eo^te^itx^ 
fo well pleafed with this condefcenfion of \to* ta*Ktt> x^v^xvi **- 
nutted the choice to them* 
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upon him. He was not, however, fa much elated with 
this match as to remove to the court of his father-in-law, 
but continued in the country of the Sahines, paying his 
attentions to his own father, who was now grown old. 
Tatia was partaker of his retirement, and preferred the 
calm enjoyment of life with her hufband in privacy, to 
the honours and diftin&ion in which me might have lived 
with her father at Rome. Thirteen years after their 
marriage fhe died. 

Numa then left the fociety of the city, and paffed his 
time in wandering about alone in the facred groves and 
lawns, in the moft retired and folitary places. Hence the 
report concerning the goddefs Egeria chiefly took its 
rile * ; and it was believed that it was not from any in- 
ward ibrrow or melancholy turn that he avoided human 
converfation, but from his being admitted to that which 
was more venerable and excellent, from the honour he had 
of a familiar intercourfe with a divinity that loved him, 
which led him to happinefs and knowledge more than 
mortal. It is obvious enough, how much this refembles 
many of the ancient ftories received and delivered down 
by the Phrygians of Am f, the Bythenians of Herodotus, 
and the Arcadians ot Endymion ; to whom might be 
added many others, who were thought to have attained to 
fuperior felicity, and to be beloved in an extraordinary 
manner by the gods. And, indeed, it is rational enough 
to fuppofe, that the deity would not place his affe&ion 
upon horfes or birds, but jather upon human beings, emi- 

. nently 

* Numa's inclination to folitude, and his cuAom. of retiring into 
the fccret places of the fbreft of Acicia, gave rife to feveral popular 
opinions. Some believed, that the nymph, Egeria herftlf dictated to 
him the laws, both civil and religious, which he eftablifhed. And, 
indeed, he declared fo himfelf, in order to procure a divine fan cl ion to 
them. Out, as no great man is without afperfiens, others have 
thought, that, under this afFecled paifion. for woods and caves, was 
concealed another more real and lefe chafle. This gave occasion to 
that farcafm of Juvenal, in f pea king of the grove of Egeiia, {Sat. iii. 
vcr. 12.) 

> Hie ubi noAurax "tyuroae conftituebat amicae. 

Ovid fays, -that to remove her grief for the lofs of Numa, Diana 
changed her into a fountain which Aril bears her name. Mama* 
1. xv. 

f Atya was /aid to.be beloved by the goddefs Cybele, and Endy- 
mion by Diana j but we believe there is no where elfe any mention 
jnade of this Herodotus, or Rhodoxus, as Dacier from his manufcrif c 
c aUs Him, 
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-•nently diftinguiflied by virtue; and that he neither diflikes 
nor difdains to hold converfation with a man of wifdom 
and piety. But that a divinity fhould be captivated with 
the external beauty of any human body, is Irrational to 
believe. The Egyptians, indeed, make a diflin&ion in 
this cafe, which they think not an abfurd one, that it is 
not impoflible for a woman to be impregnated by the ap- 
proach of fome divine fpirit ; but that a man can have 
no corporeal intercourfe with a goddefs. But they do not, 
however, confider that a mixture, be it 'of what fort it 
may, equally communicates its being. In fhort, the re- 
gard which the gods have, for men, though, like a hu- 
man paflion, it be called love, jnuft he employed in form- 
ing their manners, and railing them to higher degrees 
of virtue. In this fenfe we may admit the auertion of the 
poets, that Phorbas *, Hyacinthus, and Admetus, were 
beloved by Apollo ; and that Hippolytus, the Sicyonian, 
was equally in his favour ; fo that whenever he failed 
from Cirrha to Sicyon, the prieftefs, to fignify Apollo's 
fatisfadUon, repeated this, heroic verfe; 

He comes, again the much-loved hero-comes. 

It is alfo fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindar f on 
, account of his poetry; and that Archilqchus and Hefiod J, 

after 

* Phorbas was the fon of Trlopas,. icing -of Argos. He delivered 
the Rhodians from a prodigious number of ferpents that infefted 
their ifland, and particularly from one furious dragon that had de- 
voured a great many people. • He was, therefore, fuppofed to be dear 
to Apollo, who had flain the Python. After his death he was placed 
in the heavens, with the dragon- he had deftroyed, in the conftella- 
tion Opbiutusy or $urptntarivs» 

Hyacinthus was the fon of Amyetas, -founder of the city of Amy- 
clae, near Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zeph>rus, and 
was killed in a fit of jealouf y by the latter, who, with a puff of wind, 
cauted a. quoit thrown by Apollo to fafl upon his head. He was 
changed into, a Dower which bears his name. Vide Pa us an. de 
Laconic. 1. iii.-fif Ovid. Metam. 1* x. fab. 5. 

Admetus was the fon of Pheres, 'king of Theffaly. It is fud that 
Apollo kept his fheep. 

f Pindar had a particular devotion for the god Pan, and therefore 
took up his abode near the temple of Rhea and Pan. He compofed 
the hymns which the Tlxrban virgins fung on the feftival of that 
deity j and, it is faid, he had tbehappinefs to hear Pan himfelf fing 
ing one of his odes. 

\ Archilochus was flain by a foldier of Naxos, who was obliged 
by trie -prieftefs of Apollo to make expiation for having killed a man 
confecrjttcd to the mufes.— As for He£od| the.Occhom^w% > ^ 
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after their death, were honoured by the heavenly powers 
for the fame reafon. Sophocles, too* (as the ftory goes) 
>.was blefled in his life-time with the converfation of the 
god <£fculapius, of which many proofs Hill remain ; and 
another deity procured Jiim burial *. Now, if we admit 
that thefe were fa highly favoured,, ihall we deny that 
Zaleucus f, Minos, Zoroafter, Numa, and Lycurgus, 
kings and lawgivers, were happy in the fame refpcdl ? 
Nay, rather, we lhaJl think, that the gods might feri- 
oufly converfe- with fuch excellent perfons as thefe, to 
inftrucl; and encourage them in their great attempts; 
whereas, if they indulged poets and muficians in the 
fame grace, it muft be by way of diverlion. To fuch as 
are of another opinion, I mall fay, however, with Bac- 
chylides, lite way is broad. JFor it is no unplaufible 
. -account of the matter which others give, when they tell 
us, that Lycurgus, Numa, and other great men, finding 
their people difficult to manage, and alterations to be 
made in their feveral governments, pretended commif- 
fions from heaven, which were falutary, at leaft to thofe 
for whom they were invented. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when ambafladors 
came from Rome to make him an offer of the kingdom. 
The fpeakers . were Proculus and Velefiis, whom the 
people before had caft their eyeb upon for the royal 
.dignity, the Romans being attached to Proculus, and the 
Sabines to Velefus. As they imagined that -Numa would 
gladly- embrace his good fortune, they made but a fhort 
fpeech. They found it, however, no eafy matter to per- 
fuade him, but were obliged tamake ufe of much intreaty 
to draw him from that peaceful retreat he was fo fond of, 
to the government of a city born, as it were, and brought 
up in war. In the prefence^therefore, of his father, and 
one of his kinfmen, named Marcius, he gave them this 

anfwer : 

people of Bceotia, being terribly afitf&ed by a plague, were ordered 
by the oracle to remove the bones nf that poet, from Naupactua in 
/E toll a, into their country. 

* Sophocles died- at Athens,- while Lyfander was carrying on the 
fiege of the city •, and Bacchus is laid to have appeared to the Spartan 
general in a dream, and ordered him to permit the new. Athenian 
Syren to be buried at Decelca. 

f Zaleucus gave Havs to the Locrians in Magna Graecia ; Zoro- 
after, one of the magi, and king of the B&ftrians, to his own fubjec*U> 
<aad Minos to the people of Crete. 
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;anfwer: €€ Every change of human life has its dangers ; 
*< but when a man has a.fufRciency for every thing, and 
** there is nothing inJiis prefent fituation to be com- 
" plained of, what but madnefs.can lead him from his 
<c ufual track of life, which, if it has -no other advantage, 

" has that of certainty, to experience another as yet 
,r doubtful and unknown ? But the dangers that attend 
'• this government are beyond an uncertainty, if we 
*' may form a judgment from the fortunes of Romulus, 
f€ who laboured under the fufpicion of taking off Tatius, 
€t his colleague, and wasTuppofed' to have Toft his own 
<€ life with equal injuftice. Yet Romulus is celebrated 
" as a perfon of divine origin, as fupernaturally nou- 

■■" rimed, when an infant, and moft wonderfully pre- 

" ferved. For my part, I am only of mortal race, and 
" you are fenfible my nurfing and education boaft of no- 
*' thin? extraordinary. As for mycharadler, if it has 
*' any aiilinftion, it has been gained in a way not likely 

' « to qualify me for a king, in fcenes of repofe and cm- 
" ployments by. no means arduous. My genius is in- 
€% clined to peace, my love has long been fixed upon it, 
** and I have ftudioufly avoided the confufion of war: I 
** have alfo drawn others, «fo far as my influence ex- 
4 * tended, to the worfhip of the gods, to mutual offices 

- '« of friendfhip, and to fpeBd the reft of their time in 

- * r tilling the ground, and feeding. cattle. The Romans 
€€ may have unavoidable wars left upon their hands by 
€t their late king, for the maintaining of which you have 
" need of another more aftive and more enterprifing. 
cr Befides the people are of a warlike difpofition, lpirited 

« - t€ with fiiccefs, and plainly enough difcover their incli- 

- *' natipn to extend their conquefts. Of courfe, therefore, 

• " a perfon who has fet his heart upon the promoting of 
*' religion and juftice, and drawing men off from the 
*' love of violence and war, would foon become ridi- 
** culous and contemptible to a city that has more oc- 
" canon for a general than a king." 

Numa, in this manner declining the crown, the Romans* 
4 . on the, other hand, exerted all their endeavours to obviate 

• his obje&ions, and begged of him not to throw them into 
confufion and civil war again, as there was no other whom 
both parties would unanimoufly elect. When the ambaf- 
fadors had retired, his father jrad his friend Nfaraa&Y^ 
vately urged him, by all the arfcvimtito Vfc \3a&vc ^«»^ 

JWimf. ?I ww?^ 
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receive this gre^t and valuable gift of heaven. •«• Ifcon- 
*' tentedj faid they, with a competence, you defire not 
•' riches, nor afpire after the honour of fovereignty, 
•' having a higher and better diiiinction in virtue ; yet 
** CQnfider that a kinjj is the minifter of God, who now 
" awakens, and puts in action your native wifdom and - 
** juftice j decline not, therefore, an authority, which to 
" a wife roan is a field for great and good actions ; where 
" dignity may be added to religion, and men may be 
" brought oyer to piety, in the eafieft and readieft wa)&, 
«' by the influence of the prince. Tatius, though a 
.•«' granger, was beloved by this people, and they pay 
• € qiyine.honcjurs to the memory of Romulus. Betides, 
i € who knows, as they are victorious, but they may be 
« * fatiated with war, and having no farther wifh for 
" triumphs and fpoils, may be defirous of a mild and 
• €f juft governor for the y eftabliihing of good laws, and the 
«' fettling of peace ? Rut ^ould they be ever fo ardently 
" inclined to war, yet is it npt^better to turn their vio- 
" lence another way, and to be the centre of ,union and 
** friendfhip between the country of the Sabines, and jfo 
l€ great and flourifhing a, ftate as* that of Rome?" Thefe 
inducements we are told, were ftrengthened by aufpi- 

.cious omens, and by the £eal and ardour of his fellow- 
citizens, whp as foon as they had learned the fubject pf 
the embaffy,, went in a body to entreat him to take the 
government upon him, as the only means to appeafe all 

- diffenfions, and effectually incorporate the two nations 
into one. 

When he had determined to .go, he offered facrifice, to 
the gods, and then fet forward to Rome. Struck with 
love and admiration of the man, the fenate and people 
met him on the way ;\ the women welcomed him with 
bleffings and\fhouts of joy ;. the temples w«re crowded 
with facrifices ; and fo univerfal was the fatisiaction, that 
the city might feem to have received a kingdom, inftead 
of a king. When they were jcqmc into the Forum, Spu- 
jrhr> Vettius, whofe turn it then was to htlnterrex, put it 
to the vote, , whether Numa fhould be, king, and all the 
citizens agreed to it with one voice. The robes and other 
diftinctions of royalty then were offered him, but he com- 
manded them to Hop, as his authority yet wanted the 
fane, ion of heaven. Taking therefore, with him the 

prielis and augurs, he went up to like Capitol, which the 



Romans at tiat time called the Wurpilan rbcTc. There 
the qhief of the augurs covered the head of Numa*, and 
turned his face towards the fouth ; then (landing behind 
him, and laying his right hand upon his head, he offered 
up his devotions, and looked around him, in hopes of 
feeing birds, or fome other fignal from the gods. An in- 
credible filence reigned among the people, anxious for 
the event, and loft in fufpence, till the aufpicious birds 
appeared and palled on the right hand. Then Numa 
•took the royal robe, and went down from the mount to 
the people, who received him with loud acclamations, 
as the moil pious of men, and moft beloved of the gods. 
His firft aft of government was to discharge the body 
of three hundred men, called Celeres\, whom Romulu* 
always kept about his perfon as guards ; for he neither 
•chofe to diftruft thofe who put a confidence, in him, nor 
to reign over a people that could diftruft him. In the 
next place, to the prieils of Jupiter and Mars he added 
one for Romulus, whom die ftyled Flamen Qgirinalis, 
Flamines was a common name for prieils before that time, 
and it is faid - to have been corrupted from Pilamines, a 
term derived from Pilot, which in Greek fignifies eaps% 9 
(for they wore, it feems, a«kind of caps or hoods ;) and 
the Latin language had many more Greek words mixed 
with it then, than it has at this time. Thus royal 
mantles were by the Romans called K*n*> which Juba 
aflures us was from the Greek Cbl<en* t and the name 

I z of 



• So it Is in the text of Plutarch, ai it now (lands J but it appear* 
from Livy, that the augur covered his own head, not that of Numa, 
jiugur ad Uvam ejus, capitt wlato y fakm cepit, -Sec, And indeed, the> 
augur always covered his head m a gown peculiar to his office, called 
Lana, when he made his obfVrvations, Mefceray reconciles thefe 
writers, and removes the iteming miftake of Plutarch, by a reading 
•which Francis Robortel'had found in an ancient mauufcript, to* /x«> i^ 

If this- be considered only as an emendation, it is a very good one. 

■f Numa did not make ufe of them as guards, but as inferior mi- 
nisters, who were to take care of the facrifices, under the direction of 
the tribunes, who had commanded them in their military capacity. 

% Others tliirik they took their name* from the flame- coloured 
tuits they had on their caps* They were denominated from the par- 
ticular god to whom their mini ft ry was confined, as F/atncn l}\«kUv> 
the Prieft of Jupiter , Fioiata JJ&nin/iii (h* ?fo^ <A \taxv* 

{n. d. ijp^) 
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: ^>f Camillus •, given to the youth who ferved in t£e 
temple of Jupiter, and who was to have both his parents 
alive, was the fame which fome of the Greeks give to 
Mercury, on account of his being an attendant of that 
god. 

Numa having fettled thefe matters with a view to efra- 
blifh himfelf in the people's good graces, immediately 
after attempted to foften them, as iron is foftened by fire, 
and to bring them from a violent and warlike difpoiition, 
to a juiter and more gentle temper. For, if any city 
ever was in a ft ate of inflammation y as rMato exprefles it, 

, Rome certainly was, being compofed at firft of the moft 
hardy and refolute men, whom bolclnefs and defpair had 
driven thither from all quarters, riourifhed and grown up 
to power by a feries of wars, and ftrengthened even by 
blows and conflicts, as piles fixed in the ground become 
firmer under the flrokes of tjie rammer. Perfuaded that 
no ordinary.means.were fufficient to form and reduce fo 
high-fpirited and untra&able a people to mildnefs and 
peace, he called in the afliftance of religion. By facri- 
iices, religious dances, and proceffions, which he ap- 
pointed, and wherein himfelf officiated, he contrived f.o 
mix the charms of feftivity and focial pleafuie with the 
folemnity of the ceremonies. Thus he foothed their 
minds, ^nd calmed their fiercenefs and martial fire. 
Sometimes alfo/by acquainting tjiem with prodigies from 
heaven, by reports of dreadful apparitions and menacing 

.. voices, he infpired them with terror, and humbled them' 
with fuperftition. This was the principal caufe of the 
j*eport, that he drew his wifdom from the fources of Py- 
thagoras : For a great part of the philofophy of the lat- 
ter, as well as the government of the former, confided in 
religious attentions and the worfhip of the gods. It is 

# like wife faid, that his folemn appearance and air of fanc- 
tity, was copied from Pythagoras. That philofopher had 
So far tamed an eagle, that, by pronouncing certain 

words, 



• •• Camillus h derived from the Boeotic xa }/u,X{t* which properly 
5 tignifies a fervhor. In every temple there was a youth of quality, whofe 
- bufineis it was to mini ft er tojhe prieft. It was neceflary that the 
father and mother of the youth mould be both alive; for which rea- 
son Plutarch makes ufe of the word; *p$&a'kr\, which the Latins call 
*a/rjm*m ct tuttrimum 
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wtfrds, lie could flop it in ks flight, or bring it down ; 
and palling through the multitudes afiembled at the Olym* 
pic games, he (hewed them his golden thigh; befides other 
arts and actions, by which he pretended to fomething fu- 
pernatural. This led Timon the Phliafian to write, 

To catch applaufe Pythagorls affects 
A folcmn air and grandeur of expreflion. 

But Numa feigned that fome goddefs or mountain 
nymph* favoured him with -her private regards, (as we 
have already obferved) and that he had moreover fre ? 
quent conversions with the mufes. To the latter he 
afcribed moil of his revelations ; and there was one in 
particular that he called Tacita, as much as to fay, the 
mu/e of Jilence*, whom he taught the Romans to diftin- 
guifli with their veneration. By this, too, he feemed to 
fhew his knowledge and approbation of the Pythagorean 
precept of filence, 

His regulations concerning 1 images feeiri like wife to 
have foine relation to the do&rine of Pythagoras; who 
was of opinion that the Firft Caufe was not an objedt of 
fenfe, nor liable to paiTion, but invifible, incorruptible, 
and difcernible only by thernindr • Thui Niima forbade • 
the Romans to reprefent the Dejity in the form either of 
man or bead. Nor was there among them formerly any 
image or ftatue of the Divine Being : During the firft hun- 
dred and feventy years they built temples> indeed, and 
Other facrcd domes, but placed in them no figure of any 
kind ; perfuaded that it is impious to reprefent things- 
divine by what is perifhable, and that we can have no 
conception of God but by the underftandine. His facri- 
fices, too, refemblcd the Pythagorean worlhip : For they 
were without any eiFufion of Wood, confifting chiefly of 
flour, libations of wine, and other very Ample and unex- 
penfive things* 

To thefe arguments other circumftances are added, to 
prove that theie two great men were acquainted with each • 
I 3 other 

* The common reading of 'the text Ss» o»o* eiuinPw n nctr. 
The word u*f fignifies young j but it (hould undoubtedly be read mat 

Jt/{nt, mute, not only from the analogy of the fenfe t and the c«>tvyuOw*, 
of Stephens, but on the authority o£ a mfctrofctY^U \tv \V* £vv* <ak 
£r/thrse, there was a temple of Minerva, vrtrcct \.Yv* Y&fcktfaHWfcvfc? 

led Iltjjcbtet t/iat is, tbt comfojed^ tbtfxknt* 
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other. One of which is, that- Pythagdras was enrolled a. 
citizen of Home. This account we have in.an addrefs 
to Antenor from Epicharmus, a. writer ofcomedy, and a . 
▼ery ancient- author who was- himfelf of the fchool of 
Pythagoras *. Another is, that Numa having four fons f » 
•ailed one of them Mamercns, after the name of a fon of 
Pythagoras. From him too, they tell us, the iEmiliart 
family is defcended, which is one of the nobleft in Rome ; . 
ihe king having given him the furname of jEmilius, on * 
account of his graceful and engaging manner of ipealcjngt 
And I have myfelf been informed by feveral perforrs in 
Rome, that the Romans being commanded by thfc oracle 
to erecl. two ftatues J, one to the wifeft, and the other to 
the braveft of the Grecians, fet up in bumfs the figures of < 
Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But as thefe matters are very 
dubious, to fupport or refute them farther would look* 
like the juvenile affectation of difpute. 

To Numa is attributed the inftitution of that high or-- 
der ofprieits called Pontiff ce* \\ 9 over whidt he is laid to* 
have prcfided. himfelf. Some fay, they, were calfed Port- 

tifice*,.* 

'• As TIvSayopMis &«TpCijff«T%i}x6*<* docs not necelferily fignify 
fcbolar to Pytbagorat, we hare rendered it of the jcbod of Pytbagoras,or 
a Pythagorean, to avoid involving Plutarch in a glaring anachronifm. 
According to the Marmora Oxon. Epicharmus flourifhed in the year- 
before Chrift 47a ; and it it certain it mult haste been about that 
time, becaufe he was atthe cowto/ Hrero. 

f Some waters, to countenance the vanity of certain-noble families 
in Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Noma, have given that 
prince four fons. But the common opinion is* that -he had only one 
daughter, named PompilU. The JEm'vii were one of the mail con* 
fiderable families in Rome, and branched into the Lepidi, the Pauli* 
and the Pap?. The word Atmului or JEmylui, in Gretk, (ignifie* 
gentle, graceful, 

% Pliny tells us, (I. xxxiv. c. 5.) it was in the time of their war 
with the Samnites, that the Romans were ordered to fet up thefe fta- 
tues ; that they were accordingly placed in the comlt'mm ; and that they. 
.remained there till the dictatorship of Sylla. The oracle, by this di- 
rection, probably intimated, that the Romans, if they defired to be 
viaorious, mould imitate the wifdom and valour of the Greeks. 
■s I Numa created four, who were all patricians. But, in the year of 
Rome 453 or 454* four plebeians were added to the number. The 
king himfelf is here aflerted to have been the chief of them, or pwi- 
ftx max mm \ though Uvy attributes that honour to another perfonof 
the fenlename, vix. Numa Marcius, the fon of Marcius, one ©f the 
fenators. It feems, however, not improbable, that Numa, who was 
mffo religious a turn, referved the chief dignity in the priefthood to 
Aimielf, as kings had done in the fitft, a*t% oi tta Y?<wtt* «A *v\Y« 
•mperors of Rome did afterwards. 
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Itfices, as' employed in the fervice of thofe powerful gods 
that govern the vvorld ; for patens in the Roman language 
figniries powerful. Others, from their being ordered by 
the lawgiver to perform fuch fecret offices as were in their ' 
power, and Handing excufed when there was fome great » 
impediment. Bat moll writers affign a ridiculous reafon 
for the term, as if they were called Pontifices from their 
offering facrifices upon the bridge, which the Latins call 
pontem, fuch.kind of ceremonies it feems being looked * 
upon as the moll facred, and of greatefl antiquity. Thefe 
prieils, too, are faid to have been •comraiffioned to keep 
the bridges in repair, is one of the moil indifpenfable 
parts of their holy office* For the Romans confide red it 
as,an execrable impiety to dernolifh the wooden bridge; 
which, we are told, was built without iron, and put to- 
gether with pins of wood only, by the direction of fome 
oracle. The ftone* bridge was built many ages after, 
when iEmilius was-qmefton Some, however, inform us, ' 
that the wooden bridge was not conflrufted in the time 
of Numa, having the lall hand put to it by" Ancus Mar- 
cius, who was grandfonto Numa by his daughter. 

The pontifex maximus, chief of thefe prieils, is inter- 
preter of all facred rites, or rather a fuperintendant of 
religion, having the care not only of public Sacrifices, 
but even of private rites and offerings; forbidding the 
people to depart from theflated ceremonies, and teaching - 
them how to honour and propitiate the gods. He had ' 
alfo-fheinfpeciion-ofthe holy virgins called Vejlals: For 
ta Numa is afcribed the facred eftabiiihment of the veflal 
virgins, and the whole fervice with refpe& to the per- 
petual fire, which they watch- continually. - : ' This office 
ieems appropriated to them, either becauie fire, which is 
of a pure and incorruptible nature, mould be looked after 
by perfons untouched and undefiled, or elfe becaufe vir- 
ginity, like fire is barren and unfruitful. Agreeably to 
this laft reafon, 'at the places in Greece, where the facred 
fire is preferved unextinguilhed, as at Delphi and Athens,' 
not virginsi but widows pail child-bearing, have the 
charge of it. If it happens by any accident to be put 
out, as the facred lamp is faid to have been at Athens, 
under the tyranny of Ariflion * ; at Delphi, when the 
I 4 temple 

• This Ariflion held out a kmg time adrift ^^^\\&\*£^t?^ 
»nd took Athens in the time of the Misbrldifo Htw* ^\&v**>£vo\*a& 
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temple was burnt by the Medes ; and at Rome, in tKp? 
Mithridatic war, as alfo in the civil -war *, when not only- 
the fire was extinguifhed, but the altar overturned ; it is 
not to be lighted again from another firtvbut new fire is* 
to be gained by drawing a pure* and unpolluted flame' 
from the fun beams. TheyTondle it generally with con-"- 
cave veflels of brafs, formed by the Conic fection of a 
re&angled triangle, whofe lines from the circumference-' 
meet in one central point. This being placed againft the - 
fun, canfes its rays to converge in the centre, which, by : 
refleftion, acquiring the force and activity of fire, rarefy 
the air, and immediately kindle fuch light and dry mat- 
ter as they think fit to apply f. Some are of opinion,- 
that the facred virgins have the care of nothing but the ' 
perpetual fire. But others fay they have fome private 
rites befides, kept from the fight of all but their own bo- 
dy, concerning which I . have* delivered in the life of • 
Camillus, as much as it was proper to inquire into or 
declare. 

It is reported that at firil only two virgins were con~* 
fecrated by Numa, whofe names were Gegania and Ve- 
rania ; afterwards two others Canuleia and Tarpeia ; to>* 
whom Servius added two more ; and that number has 
continued to this time. The <vejtah were obliged by the 
king to preferve their virginity for thirty years. The- 
firil ten years they fpent in learning their office ; the * 
next ten in putting in practice what they hadlearned ; 
and the third period in the inlirudling of others. At the- 
concluiion of this* time, fuch as choie it had liberty to * 
marry, and quitting their facred employment, to take up 
fome other. However, we have account of but very few 
that accepted this indulgence, and thofe did not profper* 
They generally became a prey to repentance and regret, . 

fronv 

coinmitted innumerable outrages in the city, and was at lad the caufe 
of its being facked and plundered. As for the faercd fire, it was kept 
in the ttmple of Minerva. 

* Livy tells us (1. 86.) that towards the conclusion of the civil war 
between Sylla and Marius, Mutlus Scaevola, the pontiff, was killed " 
at the entrance of the temple of Veda ; but we do not find that the 
facred fire was extinguished. And even when that temple was burnt, 
towards the end of the firfl Punic war, L. Cecilius Metellus, there 
pontiff, rufhed through the flames, and brought of. the Palladium 
and other facred things, though with the lofs of his 6ght. 
f Burning gfottes were invented bv. AscluttKifc^ who &ouci(hcd 
joo ye*& after N uma. 
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from whence the reft, infpired with a religious fear, wejf" 
willing to end their lives under the fame inftitution t 

The king honoured them with great privileges, fuch as> • 
power to make a will during their father's life, and to 
tran&dt their other affairs without a guardian, like the 
mothers of three children now. When ttiey went abroad, 
they had the fafces carried before them * ; and if, by ac- 
cident, they met a perfon led to execution, his life was 
granted him.< . But the i/afc/was to mak&oath J".- that ft 
was by. chance, (he met him, and not by defign. - It wa3 
de;ith to go under the chair in -which they were carried. 

For fmaller offences the£e virgins were punifhed with » 
(tripes ; and fometimes the. pontifex maximus gave them 
the.difcipline naked j.*in fome dark place, and under the 
cover of a veil : But me that ..broke her vow of chaftity 
was buried alive -by the Colline ga£e* There, within the 
walls, is raifed a little mount of earth, . called in Latin 
Agger ; under which is prepared a fmall cells with fleps 
ta defcend to it. In this are placed a bed, a lighted lamp* . 
and fome. flight pro virions, fuch as bread, water, milk, 
and oil* as they thought it impious to take off a perfon * 
confecrated with the moll awful ceremonies, by fuch a 
death as that of famine 1 The criminal is carried to pu- 
niihment through the.lVwm, in a litter well covered . 
without, and bound up in- fuch a manner that her cries 
cannot be heard. ... The people filently make way for the . 
litter, and follow hwith marks of- extreme forrow and . 
dejection. There is no fpe&acle more dreadful than this, 
nor any day which the city pafl.es in a more melancholy ' " 
manner. When the litter comes to the place appointed, 
the officers loofe the cords, the Jiigh-prieft, with hands ■ 
lifted up towards heaven* offers up fome private prayers 
juft before the fatal minute, then takes out the prifoner^ , 
who is covered with a veil, and places her upon the Heps 
which lead down to the cell : after this, he retires with 
I 5 . the • 

• Thk honour was not conferred upon them by Noma, but by 
the triumvirate in the year of Rome 71a. 

f Neither a veftal nor a prieil of Jupiter, was obliged to take an 
oath. They were believed without -that foleriinity. 

\ There feems to be fomething improbable and inconfiitent in this* 
Of what ufe could provifions be to the veftal, who t when the graVe 
was clofed upon her^ mnft expire thro v want of air > Or, if (he could 
rpake ufe of jhofe provifions, was (he not at laft to dte Vyj tactai&x 
Iferhaps what Pluur;h here calls provlficna ^'tre rcv&Xfct\a\*fo* Vs^ 
Uclhce, 
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the reft of the priefts, and when fhe is gone down, the 
ftepft are taken away, and the cell is covered with earth $ 
fo that the place is made level with the relt of the mount. 
,Thus were the veftals punifhed that preferved not their 
chaftity. 

It is alfo faid, that Numa built the temple of Vefta* 
where the perpetual fire was to be kept *, in an orbicular 
form, not intending to reprefent the figure of the earth, 
as if that was meant by Vejla, but the frame of the uni- 
verfe, in the centre of which the Pythagoreans place the 
element of fire +, and give it the name of Vefta and 
Unity. The earth they fuppofe not to be without motion, 
nor fituated in the centre of the world, but to make its 
revolution round the fphere of fire, being neither one of 
the moil valuable nor principal parts of the great ma- 
chine. Plato, too, in his old age, is reported to havq 
been of the fame opinion, aligning the earth a different 
fituation from the centre, and leaving that, as the place; 
of honour, to a nobler element. . 

The Pantifices, were, moreover, to prefcribe the forms 
of funeral rites to fuch as consulted them. Numa him- 
felf taught them to look upon the lad offices to the dead 
as no pollution. He initru&ed them to pay all due ho- 
nour to the infernal gods, as receiving the moft excel- 
lent part of us, and more particularly to venerate the 
goddefs Libitina, as he called her, who prefides over fu- 
neral fol enmities ; whether he meant by her Proferpine, 
or rather Venus J, as fome of the moft learned Romans 
iuppofe ; not improperly afcribine to the fame divine 
power the care of our birth and of our death. 

He himfelf like wife fixed the time of mourning, ac- 
cording to the different ages of the deceafed. He al- 
lowed none for a child that died under three years of 
age ; and for one older the mourning was only to lad as 
many months as he lived years, provided thofe were not 

more 

• Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus (1. ii.) is of opinion, and probably he 
|s right, that Numa did buiJd the temple of Vefta in a round form, to 
reprefent the figure of the earth j for by Vefta they meant the earth. 

+ That this was the opinion of P Kilo feus and other Pythagoreans 
is well known : but Diogenes Laertius tells us, that Pythagoras 
himfelf held the earth to b$ the centre. - 

J This Vbnus L'lb'itina was the fame with Proferpiae. She was 
eaJJed at Delphi Vtnus Epitumbia, Pluto was the Jupiter of th* 
titades below j Mild \htr% they had th& Mettury \ro* 
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more than ten. The longeft mourning was not to con- 
tinue above ten months, after which fpace widows were 
permitted to marry again : but fhe that took another huf- 
band before that term was out, .was obliged by his de- * 
cree to facrifice a cow with calf*. 

Numa inilituted feveral other facred orders ; two of 
which I (hall mention, the Sa/iif and Fecialts%, which ; 
afford particular proofs of his piety; The Feciales, who 
were like the Irenopbjlakes x ox guardians of the peace, among 
the Greeks; had,* I believe,* a name exprefiive of their 
office ; for they were to a£t and mediate between the two - 
parties, to decide their differences by reafon, and not 
fuffer them to go to war till all hopes of jultice were loft. 
The Greeks call fuch a peace Irene,- as. puts an end to 
it rife, not by mutual violence, but in a rational way. In 
like manner, the/ecia/ei or heralds, were often defpatched 

to 



* Such an unnatural facrifice was intended to deter the widows * 
from marrying again before the expiration of their mourning. Ro- 
mulus's year confiding but of ten months, when Numa afterwards 
added two months more/he did not alter the time he had before fet- 
tled for mourning; and therefore, though after that time we often * 
meet with Lu&us atinift, or -a year's mourning, we mud take it only / 
for the old year of Romulus.- - . 

The ordinary colour to exprcfc their 1 grkf, vfed alike by both fexes, 
was black, without v trimmings. But after the eftablifhment of the 
empire, when abundance of colours came -in falhion, the old priml* 
tive white grew fo much inter contempt,' that it became*peduliar to ' 
the women for their mourning, Vidi Plut; Qu*ft. Rqm. ■• 

There were feveral accidents which often occafioried the concluding • 
of a public mourning, or fufpenfiori of a private one, before the fixed 
time i fuch as the dedication of -a temple, 'the folemniry of public 
games or feftivals, the folemn hi ft rat ion performed by the cenlbr, and 
the difcharging of a vow' made by' f a magiftrate or a general. They 
likewife pup off their mourning habit when a father, brother, or fon, • 
returned from captivity, or when fomt of the family were advanced ] 
to a confidcrable employment. > 

f The Saiii were the guardians' of the 'A*titUi<S* twelve fhields '* 
hungup in 1 the temple of Mars* - They took their name -from their 
dancing in tne celebration of an annual feftival inftituted in memory 
of a miraculous fliield, which, Numa* pretended, fell down from 
heaven. 

\ Dionyfius of Haljcarnaflus - finds them" among the Aborigines; 
and Numa is faid to have borrowed the infthution from the people 
of Latium. He appointed twenty feciaks chofen out of the moil 
eminent families- in Rome, and fettled them in a college. - The pater 
patratuj, who made peace, or denounced war, was probably one^oC ' 
their body fck&ed for that purpofC) beewfe W* YiaA W& * ta&Kt ts&r 
z ten alive* Liv, L i.e. 24, r. 
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to fuch nations as had injured the Romans to periuade> 
them, to entertain more equitable fentiments : if they, re- 
jected their application, they called the gods to witnefs,.. 
with imprecations againft themfelves and their country, 
if their caufe was. not juft ;. and fo . they. declared, war... 
But if the fta'ales refufed their function,, it was not lawful 
for any Roman foldier, nor even for the king himfelf, ta 
begin holHlities. War was to commence with their ap- 
probation, as the projper judges whether it was juft, and. 
then the fupreme magiftrate was to deliberate concerning 
the proper means of carrying it on. The great misfor- 
tunes which bcfel the city from the Gauls, are faid tt>* 
have proceeded from the violation of thefe (acred rites. , 
For when thofe barbarians were.befieging Clufium, Fa- 
bius Ambuftus was fent ambaflador to their camp, with.. 
propofals of peace in favour of the befieged. But re- 
ceiving a harlh anfwer, he thought himfelf relea fed from \ 
his chara&er of ambaflador, and rafhly taking up arms . 
for the Chilians, challenged the braveit man in the Gauliftr. 
army. He proved victorious, indeed, in the combat,, 
for he killed his adverfary, and carried off his fpoils : . 
but the Gauls, having discovered who he was, fent a he-- 
raid to Rome to accufe Fabius of bearing arms again It 
them* contrary ta treaties and good faith, and without a . 
declaration of war. Upon this the feciaks exhorted the 
fenate to deliver him up to the Gauls ; but he applied to > 
-the people, and being a favourite with them, was fcreened . 
from the fentence. Soon after this, the Gauls marched- 
to Rome, anjd facked the whole city except the capitol ^ 
as we have related at large in the life of Camillus. 

The order of priefts called Salt's, is faid to have been * 
inflituted on this occafion-: In the eighth year of NumaV 
reign, a peftilence prevailed in Italy; Romealfo felt its. 
ravages. While the people were greatly dejecled, we are;; 
told that a brazen buckler fell from heaven into the hands » 
of Numa. Of this he gave a very wonderful . account, 
received from Egeria and the mufes: That the buckler 
was fent down for the prefervation of the city, and mould. 
be kept with great care : That eleven others fhould be 
made as like it as poffible in fize and faihion, in order, 
that if any perfon were difpofed to ileal it, he might not 
be able to diftinguim that which fell from heaven from 
the reft. He farther declared, that the place, and the 
jpeadows about it, where be frequently converged with 
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die mufes, mould be confecrated to thofe divinities; and 
that the fpring which watered the ground, ihould be fa-- 
ered to the ufe.of theveilal virgins, daily to.fprinkle and, 
purify their temple. The immediate, ceflation of the 
peflilence is faid to have confirmed, the truth of; this ac- * 
count. Nuraa then fhevved. the buckler to the artiils, 
and commanded them to- exert all their lkill for an exadl . 
refemblance.^ They all declined the attempt, except 
Veturius Mamurius, who was fo. fuccefsful in the imita- 
tion, andonade the other eleven fo lilse.it, that not even 
Numa himfelf .could diilinguhh them, He gave thofe 
bucklers in charge to the Ssliij who did not receive their, 
name, as fome. pretend, from Salius of Samothrace or 
Mantinea, that taught the way of dancing in -arms, but 
rather from the Subfultive dance itfelff which they lead, 
up along the flreets, when in the month ok March they, 
carry the facred bucklers through. , the city* On that 
occafion they are habited -in purple vefts, girt with broad 
belts of brafsj they wear .alio brazen helmets, and carry 
fuort fwords, with .which they ftrike upon the bucklers* 
and to thofe founds they keep time with their feet. 
TJiey move in an agreeable manner, performing certain 
involutions and evolutions ina, quick, meafure, with vi- 
gour, agility, and.eafei. 

Thefe bucklers are called AnciUa^ from the form of 
them* For they, are neither circular, nor yet like the 
ftlta, femicircular, but fafhioned in two crooked indented 
lines, the extremities of. which meeting clofe, form a 
curve, in Greek ancykn. Or elfe they may be fo named 
from the ancoti^ or bend of tht arm, on which they are 
carried. This account of the matter we have from Juba, 
who is very deiirous to derive the term from the Greek. 
But if we mail have an etymology from that language* 
it may. be taken from their defcending, anekatken, from 
on high; or from akefis, their heding of the fick ; or 
from aucbm** lufis 9 their putting an end to the drought ; 
or laftly* from anafebeju, deliverance from calamities : 
For which reaibn alfo Caftor and Pollux were by t^e A- 
thenians called anakes. The reward Mamurius had^for 
his art, was, we are told, an ode, which the Saltans fung 
in memory of him, along with the Pyrrhic dance. Some, 
however, fay, it was not Veturius. Mamurius, who was 
celebrated in that compofition, but vetus memtria, the - 
ancient ravembranct of the thine. 
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After Nuina had inftituted thefefeveral orders ofprieftay . 
he -erected a royal palace, called Regia, near the temple 
of Vefta; and there he pafled moil of his time, either 
in. performing fome facred function, or inftru&ing the 

Srieifo, or, at leaft, in. converfing with them on fome ■ 
Tvine fubje&. He had. alfo another . houfe upon the • 
Quirinal mount, the fituation of which they Hill mew us. • 
In all public ceremonies and proceflions of the priefb, a 
herald went before, who gave, notice^ to the people to > 
keep holiday. For, as they tell us, the Pythagoreans 
would not fufFer their difciples to pay any homage or " 
worihip to the gods in a curfory manner, but required 
them to come prepared for it by meditation at home ; fa - 
Numa was of opinion, that his citizens mould neither fee 
nor hear any religious fervice in a flight or carelefs way, . 
but, difengaged from otheu affairs, bring with them that - 
. attention, w jiich an objeft of fuch importance required. • 
The Hreets and ways, on fuch occafions* were cleared of 
clamour, and all manner of noife which attends manual ' 
labour, that the * folemnitiei might not be difturbed. - 
Some veftiges of this ftill remain; for when the conful is * 
employed either in augury or facrificing, they call out 
to the people, Hoc. age ; Mind this , and thus admonifh -» 
them to be orderly- and attentive ... 

Many other of his, inffitutions refemble thofe of the 
Pythagoreans. -For as. the fe. had precepts, which en- 
joined not to fit upon a bufhel * ; not to ftir the fire 
with a fword f .•;, not to turn back, upon a journey % ; to 
offer an odd number to the celefHal gods, and an even 
one to the terreitrial || ; the fenfe of which precepts is hid 
from the vulgar : fo fome of Numa's have a concealed 
meaning ; as, not to offer to the gods wine proceeding 

from 

* That is, not to give up ojorftlves to idlenefs. * 

f No; to irritate him who is already angry. 

J In another place Plutarch gives this precept thus, Never return 
from the borders. But the fenfe is the fame : Die like a man ; do not 
long after life, when it is departing, or wifh to be young again. 

J The Pagans looked on an odd number as the more ptrfec"r, and 
the fyrribol of concord, becaufe it cannot be divided into two equal 
parts^ as the even number may, which is therefore the fymbol of di- 
vision. This prejudice was not only the reafon<why the firft month 
was confecrate ' to the celtftia], and the fccond to the tcrreftrui dei- 
ties } hut gave birth to a thoufand fuperftitious practices, which on 
fome countries are dill kept up by thofe whom reafon and religion 
caght to have undeceived. 
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fi*>m a vine unpruned ; nor to facrifice without .meal * ^ 
to turn round when you.\worfhip f ; and to . fit down 
when you have worfhippedi*. The two firft precepts feem 
to recommend, agriculture as a part of religion. And the* 
turning round in adoration, is laid to represent the circu* 
lar motion of the. world.. But I rather think, that as the 
temples opened towards the eaft,. fuch as entered them 
neceflarily turning their backs upon the rifing fun, made . 
a half turn to that quarter, in honour of the. gQd <>f dajr, 
and then completed the circle, as well as their .devotions,,, 
with their faces towards the god of the temple a Unlefa* 
perhaps, this change of poftu re may have an ^enigmatical 
meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, admoniihing us of 
the inability of every thing. human, and preparing U&. 
to acquiefe and reft iatisfied with whatever turns, and 
changes the, divine Being allots us. As for fitting down 
after, an .aft of religion, they tell us it was intended as 
an omen of fuccefs in prayer, and of lading happinefs 
afterwards,. They add, that as anions are divided by 
intervals ofjeft, fo when one bufmefs was over, they {at 
down in the prefence of the gods, that under their aufpi-* 
cious conduct they might begin another. Nor is this re- 
pugnant to what has been already advanced ; fince the 
lawgiver wanted to accuftom us to addrefs the deity, not 
in the niidft of bufmefs or hurry, but when we have time 
and leifure to do it as we ought. 

By this fort of religious difcipline the people became fo 
tractable, and were lmpreffed with fuch a veneration of 
Nunia's power, that they admitted many improbable, 
and even fabulous tales, and thought 1 nothing incredible 
or impoinble which he undertook. Thus he is faid to 
have invited many of. the citizens to his table # , where 
he took care the veflels fhould be mean, and the provilions 
plain and inelegant ; but after they were feated, he told 

them, 

* The principal intention of this precept might be to wean them 
from facrifices of blood, and to bring them to offer only cakes and 
figures of animals made of parte. 

f Probably to reprefent the immenfity of the Godhead. 

| Dionyfius tells us, that Nuina (hewed thefe Romans all the 
rooms of his palace in the morning, meanly furnifhed, and without 
any fi^ns of a great entertainment j that he kept them with him great 
pan of the day ; and when they returned to fup with him by invita-, 
tton in the evening, they found every thing furprifin^lv vyv«b&\&r«&s*. 
Jc is likely, Numa imputed the, change to hi* umftfeXft tamA* 

a 
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After Nuina had inftituted thefefeveral orders ofpriefisy 
he ere&ed a royal palace, called Regia, near the temple 
of Vefla; and there. he patted mod of his time* either 
in. performing fome facred function, or inftru&ing the 

Srie it s, or, at leaf):, in. converting with them on fome 
Tvine fubjed. He had. alfo another . houfe upon the 
^uirinal mount, the Situation of which they Hill (new us. 
In all public ceremonies and proeeffions of the priefb, a 
herald went before, who gave, notice^ to the people to 
keep holiday. For, as they tell us, the Pythagoreans 
would not fuffer their difciples to pay any homage or 
worlhip to the gods in a curfory manner, but required 
them to come prepared for it by meditation at home ; fo 
Numa was of opinion, that his citizens mould neither fee 
nor hear any religious fervice in a flight or carelefs way, 
but, difengaged from other affairs, bring with them that 
. attention, wjiichan objeft of fuch importance required. 
The ftreets and ways, on fuch occafions, were cleared of 
clamour, and all manner of noife which attends manual 
labour, that the folemnitiei- might not be difhirbed. 
Some vefliges of this frill remain; for when the conful is 
employed either in augury or facrificing, they call out 
to the people, Hoc. age; Mind this, and thus admonifh - 
them to be orderly, and attentive. .*. 

Many other of his. inftitutions refemble thofe of the 
Pythagoreans. . For as . thefe had precepts, which en- 
joined not to fit upon a bufhel * % not to ftir the fire 
with a fword f ; not to turn back- upon a journey J ; to 
offer an odd number to the celeflial gods, and an even 
one to the terreflrial || ; the fenfe of which precepts is hid 
from the vulgar : fo fome of Numa's have a concealed 
meaning; as, not to offer to the gods wine proceeding 

from. 

• That is, not to give up ojirftlves to idlenefs. » 

+ No; to irritate him who is already angry. 

J In another place Plutarch gives this precept thus, Never retupn > 
from the borders. But the fenfe is the fame : Die like a man ; do not 
long after life, when it is departing, or wifh to be young again. 

J The Pagans looked on an odd number as the more ^erfec"*, and 
the fymbol of concord, becaufe it cannot be divided into two equal 
parts, as the even number may, which is therefore the fymbol of dV- 
vifion. This prejudice was not only the reafon why the firft month 
was confecrate : to the celertial, and the ftcond to the tcrreftrlAl dei- 
ties 5 but gave birth to a thoufand fuperftitious practices, which -in 
fome countries are ftill kept up by thofe whom reafon and religion : 
ought to have undeceived. 
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from a vine unpinned ; nor to facrifice without meal * ^ 
to turn round when youAWorfhip f ; and to . fit down 
when you have worfhipped.v The two firfl precepts feem 
to recommend agriculture as a part of religion. And the. 
turning round in adoration, k laid to represent the circu- 
lar motion of the. world.. But! rather think, that as the 
temples opened towards the eaft, fuch as entered them 
neceflarily turning their backs upon the rUing fun* made . 
a half turn, to that quarter, in honour of the gQd of dayi 
and then completed the circle, as well as their devotions,*, 
with their faces towards the god of the temple a Unlefa, 
perhaps, this change Qf.poft.ure may have an ^enigmatical 
meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, admoniihing us of 
the infiability of every thin?. human, and preparing us. 
to acquiefe and reft iatisfied with whatever turns, and 
changes the divine Being allots us. As for fitting down 
after, an. adt of religion, they tell us it was intended as 
an omen of fuccefs in prayer, and of lading happinefs 
afterwards,. They add, that as anions are divided by 
intervals oforeft, fo when one bufinefs was over, they {at 
down in the prefence of the gods, that under their aufpi- 
cious conduct they might begin another. Nor is this re* 
pugnant to what has been already advanced ; fince the 
lawgiver wanted to accuftom us to addrefs the deity, not 
in the niidft of bufmefs or hurry, but when we have time 
and leifure to do it as we ought. 

By this fort of religious diicipline the people became fo 
tradable, and were lmpreffed with fuch a veneration of 
Numa's power, that they admitted many improbable, 
and even fabulous tales, and thought' nothing incredible 
or impoifible which he undertook. Thus he is faid to 
have invited many of. the citizens to his table *, where 
he took care the veflels fhould be mean, and the provifions 
plain and inelegant j but after they were feated, he told 

them, 

* The principal intention of this precept might be to wean them 
from facrifices of blood, and to bring them to offer only cakes and 
figures of animals made of parte. 

f Probably to reprefent the immenfity of the Godhead. 

J Dionyfius tells us, that Numa (hewed thefe Romans all the 
rooms of his palace in the morning, meanly furnifhed, and without 
any figns of a great entertainment j that he kept them with him great 
part of the day j and when they returned to fup with him by invita-^ 
tion in the evening, they found every thing furf rifm%\^ Ytv^cv&Kft&x*. 
Jc is likely, Numa imputed the change to b» YuNvukVs li\«»A* 

a 
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After Numa had inftituted thefefeveral orders ofprie&sy . 
he -erected a royal palace, called Regia, near the temple 
of Vefta; and there he palled moft of his time, either 
in. performing fome facred function, or inftru&ing the 

frieih, or, at leaf):, in. converfing with them on fome 
Tvine fubjed. He had. alfo another . houfe upon the • 
Quirinal mount, the Situation of which they flill (new us. 
In all public ceremonies and protections of the priefts, a 
herald went before, who gave, notice* ta the people to * 
keep holiday. For, as they tell us, the Pythagoreans 
would not fafFer their difciples : to pay any homage or 
worihip.to the gods in a curfory manner, but required 
them to come prepared for it by meditation at home ; fo 
Numa was of opinion, that his citizens ftiould neither fee 
nor hear any religious fervice in a flight or carelefs way, ■, 
but, difengaged from other affairs, bring with them that 
. attention, wjiickan object of fuch importance required. • 
The ftreets and ways, on fuch occafions*: were cleared of 
clamour* and all manner of noife which attends manual 
labour, that the folemnitiei- might not be difhirbed. 
Some vefliges of this frill remain; for when the conful is - 
employed either in augury or facrificing, they call out -' 
to the people, Hoc age i Mind this* and thus admoniih ^ 
them to be orderly, and attentive. :. 

Many other of hisv inftitutions referhble thofe of the ' 
Pythagoreans. . For as . thefe had precepts, which en- 
joined not to fit upon a buihel * j not to ftir the fire 
with a fword f.*;, not to turn back, upon a journey % ; to 
offer an odd number to the celeftial gods, and an even - 
one to the terreilrial || ; the fenfe of which precepts is hid ; 
from the vulgar : fo fome of Nuina's have a concealed . 
meaning ; as, not to offer to the gods wine proceeding ; 

from ::i 

* That is, not to give up Qurftlves to idleness* * 

+ No; to irritate him who is already angry. 

J In another place Plutarch gives this precept thus, Never retupn ■' 
from the borders. But the fenfe is the fame : Die like a man $ do not • 
long after life, when it is departing, or wifh to be young again. 

fl The Pagans looked on an odd number as the more ^erfec"r, and 
the fymbol of concord, becaufe it cannot be divided into two equal 
parts, as the even number may, which is therefore the fymbol of di- 
vision. This prejudice was not only the reafon why the firft month 
was confecrate i to the celtrtial, and the ftcond to the tcrreftrial dei- 
ties 5 but gave birth to a thoufand fuperftitious practices, which -in 
fome countries are ftill kept up by thofe whom reafon and religion 
ought to have undeceived* 
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from a vine unpruned ; nor to facrifice without 4neal * ;.- 
to turn round when yoiuworfhip f ; and to . fit down 
when you have worfhippeds*. The two firfl precepts feenz 
to recommend. agriculture as a part of religion. And the 
turning round in adoration, is. faid to represent the circu- 
lar motion of the. world.. But! rather think, that as the 
temples opened towards the eaft,. fuch as entered them 
neceflarily turning their backs upon the riling fun* made . 
a half turn, to that quarter, in honour of the. g<?d 4>f day, 
and then completed the circle, as well as their demotions,,, 
with their faces toward* the god of the temple a Unlefa, 
perhaps, this change of pofture may have an ^enigmatical 
meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, admoniihing us of 
the inftability of every thine. human, and preparing ua. 
to acquiefe and reft fatisfied with whatever turns, and 
changes the divine Being allots us. As for fitting down 
after an aft of religion, they tell us it was intended as 
an omen of fuccefs in prayer, and of lading happinefs 
afterwards,^ They add, that as actions are divided by 
intervals oforeft, fo when one bufmefs was over, they {at 
down in the prefence of the gods, that under their aufpi- 
cious conduct they might begin another. Nor is this re- 
pugnant to what has been already advanced ; fince the 
lawgiver wanted to accuftom us to addrefs the deity, not 
in the niidft of bufinefs or hurry, but when we have time 
and leifure to do it as we ought. 

By this fort of religious diicipline the people became fo 
tractable, and were lmprefled with fuch a veneration of 
Nujna's power, that they admitted many improbable, 
and even fabulous tales, and thought' nothing incredible 
or impolfible which he undertook. Thus he is faid to 
have invited many of. the citizens to his table •, where 
he took care the veflels fhould be mean, and the provifions 
plain and inelegant ; but after they were feated, he told 

them, 

* The principal intention of this precept might be to wean them 
from facrifices of blood, and to bring them to offer only cakes and 
figures of animals made of parte. 

f Probably to reprefent the immenfity of the Godhead. 

J Dionyfius tells us, that Numa (hewed thefe Romans all the 
rooms of his palace in the morning, meanly furnilhed, and without 
any figns of a great entertainment j that he kept them with him great 
part of the day ; and when they returned to fup with him by invita-, 
tion in the evening, they found every thing furf ivfttug^ vTvfc^\X\sa»x%. 
Jc is likely, Numa imputed the change to Yu& totVBftta li\«sA* 

a 
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them, the goddefs with whom he ufed to converfc, was 
coming .:o* viiit him, whe^i on a iudden, the room was 
fuppiicd with the rnoii coitlyveflels, and the table with a 
moit magnificent, entertaiiunoat. But nothing can be> 
imagined more abfnrd, than what is related of his con; 
variation with Jupiter.- The ftory goes, that when mount 
AveutiHc was not inclofed within tlu* walls, nor yet inha- 
bited, but. abounded with flowing firings and ihady 
groves, it. was frequented by two demi-gocb, Picus and 
Faunus, . Thefe, in other refpefb, were like the Satyrs, 
or the race, of Tit cms * y but in the- wonderful feat* they 
performed by their (kill in pharmacy and magic more re- 
iembled ..the lddi Dadyli f, (as the Greeks call them ;) 
and thus- provided, they roamed about Italy. They tell 
us> that Numa, having mixed the -fountain, of which, they 
ufed to drink with wine and honey, furprifed and: caught 
them. Upon -this; they turned thmfelves into many 
forms, and, .quitting their natural figure, affumed Orange 
aad horrible appearances. . But: when they found they 
could not break or>efcape from tjie bond that held them, , 
they acquainted him with many fecreta of futurity, and . 
taught rhira a charm far thunder and lightening, com T 
pofed of onions, hairi and pilchards, which is ufed 
to this day r Others fay, thefe deini-gods.did not com- 
municate the charm, but that by the force of magic they 
brought down Jupiter from heaven. The god, r denting 
this at Numa's hands, ordered the charm to coitfifl of beads. 
Of onions, replied Nuina. No, human. -r- Hairs, laid Numa, 
defirous to fence againft the dreadful injunction, and in- 
terrupting the.god. . Living,, faid Jupiter : Pilchards, faid 
Numa. He was intruded, it fecms, by Egeria, how to 

manage 

* Some manuicripts give us towh infield of Ti-rawr, which is a 
better reading, becaufe Picus and Faunus were horned Sylvan deities 
like Pan. 

f Diodorus tells us from Eprorus,the IdciUaclyK were originally - 
from mount Ida in Phrygia, from whence thty pafled into Europe 
with king Minos. They fettled firik in Sj mot I tract, where they » 
taught the Inhabitants religious rites. Orpheus is thought to have 
been their difcipJc ; and the firft that carried a form of worihip over 
into Greece. The Daclyli are likewife faid to have found out the ufe 
Of fire, and to have difcovered the nature of iron and brafs to the in-* 
habitants of the country adjoining to mount Berecynthus, and to 
have taught them the way of working them. For this, and many, 
other ufeful difcoveries f they were after their death worshipped a* 
jpds. 
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fl&'iiage the matter. Jupiter went away propitious, in 
Greek ileos, whence the place- was called lltcium *,• and {& 
the charm was effected. • Thefe 1 things, fabulous and 
ridiculous as they are, fhew how fuperftition, confirmed 
by cuftom, operated upon, the minds of the people. As 
for Numa himfelf, he placed his confidence fo entirely in/ 
God, that when one brought him word the enemy was 
coming, he only (railed,-- faying, And I am facrificing. 

He is recorded to have been the fir ft that built temples 
to Fidis f, or Faith, and to Terminus \i and he taught 
the Romans to fwear by faith, as the greateft of oatns ; 
which they (till continue to make ufe of. In our times 
they facrifice animals in the fields, both on public and 
private occafionsi to Terminus; as the god of boundaries * 
but formerly the offering was ajwnanimate one ; for Noma 
argued that there fhould be no eJFufion of blood in the 
rites of a god, who is the-witnefsof juftice, and guardian 
of peace . It is indeed certain, that Numa was the firit that 
marked out the bounds of the Roman territory 5 Romulus 
being unwilling, by meafuring out his own, to fhew how 
much he had encroached upon the neighbouring coun- 
tries : For bounds, if preferved, are -barriers againfr. law- 
lefs power ; if violated; they are evidences of injuilice, . 
The territory of the city was by no means extenlive at 
firfl, but Romulus added to it a confiderable diftrict gained 
by the fword. All this Numa divided. among the indigent 
citizens, that poverty might not drive them, to rapine; 

and, 

* This is Plutarch's miftakfe. - Ovid informs us, (Fa ft. 1. iii.) that 
Jupiter was called EVc'ius from elicer*, to draw out, becaufe Jupiter 
was drawn out of heaven on this occafion. 

f This was Intended to make the Romans pay as much regard to 
their word, as to a contra& in writing. And fo excellent, in fac*r, 
were their principles, that Poly biu«« gives the Romans of his time 
this honourable testimony.— « They mod inviolably keep their word 
•*■ without being^oblijed to it by bail, wiinefs, or promife j whereas, 
♦•• ten fecurities, twenty, promife*, and as many witnefies, cannot 
*• hinder the faithiefs- Greeks from attempting; to deceive and difap- 
*♦ point you.** No wonder/ then, that fo virtuous a people were 
victorious over thofe that were becoipe thu6<de$encr»te and difooneft. 

& The Dii Termini were represented fcy ftones, which Numa caufed 
to/be placed on the borders of the Roman ftate, and of each man's 
private lands. In honour, of thefe deifies, he inftituted a feftival 
called Termhta!ia r which was annually celebrated on the aid or 23d' 
of February. To remove* the Dii Termini was deemed a facdte%<i. c& 
fo heinolis a nature, that any man au&\a^YLv^\v^ "vcwgS^Kl'w^ ^ 
tranftreiTor. 
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and, as he turned the application of the people to agrJ- 
culture, their temper was fubdued together with the 
ground.. For no occupation implants fo fpeedy and fo 
effectual a love of peace, as a country life ; where there 
remains indeed courage and bravery fu&cfcnt to defend • 
their property, but the temptations to injuftice and ava- 
rice are removed. Numa, therefore, introduced among • 
his fubjects, an attachment to hufbanJry as a charm of*- 
peace, and contriving a bufinefs for them, which would 
rather form their manners to fimplicity, than raife them - 
to opulence, he divided the country into feveral portions, 
which he called ptgi or boroughs, and appointed -over* 
each of them a governor or overfeer. Sometimes alio - 
he infpected tjiem himfelf, and, judging of the difpouv 
tion of the people by the condition of their farms* fome 
he advanced to pods of honour and truft ; and, on the 
other hand, he reprimanded and endeavoured to reform. » 
the negligent and the idle *. 

But the molt admired of all his invitations, is his * 
diitribution. of the citizens into companies, according to - 
their arts and trades. For the city confuting, as we have ' 
obferved, of two nations, or rather factions, who were 
by no means willing to unite, or to blot out the remem- 
brance of their original difference, but maintained per- 
petual contefb and party quarrels ; he took the lame 
method with them as is ufed to incorporate hard and folid 
bodies, which, while entire, will- not mix at all, but 
when reduced to powder, unite with eafe. To attain his 
urpofe, he divided,. as I faid, the whole multitude ihto- 
inall bodies,.' who gaining new diilinctious, loft by de- 
grees the great and original one, in corifequence of their 
being thus broken into fo many parts. This diftributioa 
was made according to the feveral arts or trades, or 
muficians, goldimiths, mafons, dyers, moemakers, tan* 
ners, brafiers, and potters. He collected the other arti- 
ficers alfo into companies, who had their refpective halls, • ' 
courts, and religious ceremonies, peculiar to each fociety. 
By thefe means he firft took away the diftinction of Sa* 
bines and Romans, fubjects of Tatius/ and fubjects of • 
Romulus, both name ana thing ; the very reparation into * 
parts mixing and incorporating the whole together. 

He- 

# To negie€t the cultivation of i farm, was confidcreil amongft 
the Romans as a ttnjmum ftobrum \ a faiU \hax. m.vWt^\\v\ tiufc&&*» 
ment of the cenfor. 
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He is celebrated alfo in his political capacity, for cor* 
refting the law which empowered fathers to fell their 
children* , excepting fuckas married by their fathers com.- 
mand or confent; for he reckoned it a great hardftup that, 
a woman mould marry a man as free, and then live with, 
a Have. 

He attempted the~ reformation of. the calendar too* 
wnich he executed with fome degree, of fltilL, though not. 
^vith abfolute exactnefs. In .the reign of Romulus, it had . 
neither meafure nor order, fame months confining of 
fewer than twenty day $f» while fome were ftrctched t» 
thirty-five, and others even to more. They had.no idea- 
of the difference between the annual courfe of the fun and* 
that of the- moon* and only laid down, this pofition, that. 

the 

* Romulus bad allowed fathers - greater power over their child ren»- 
than matters had over their (laves. For a matter could fell his flave 
but once ; whtreaa a father couM fell his fon three times, let him be*, 
of what age or condition foever. 

f But Macrobi us tells us, (Saturnah 1. w c 12.) that Romulus fettled 
the number of days with more equality, allotting to March, May*- 
Quimiiis, and October, one and thirty days each; to April, June, 
Sextilis, November, and December, thirty; making up in all three: 
hundred and four days. Kama was better acquainted with the ce*»~ 
lettial motions; and therefore, in the firft placet, added the two months 
of January and February, By the way, it improbable the reader wilt* 
think, that neither Romulus, nor any other man, could be (o ignoraat* 
as to make the lunar year confitt of three hundred and four days ;, 
and that the Romans reckoned by lunar months, and consequently^)/ • 
the lunar year, originally, is plain from their calends, nones r a*d ides. . 
To compofs thefe two months, he added fifty days to the three hun- 
dred and fou'~, in order to make them anfcver to the courfe of th-j 
moon. Betide this, he obferved the difference between the foUr and * 
the lunar courfe to be- eleven days; and, to remedy the inequality, .. 
he doubled thole days after every two years, adding an imerttitial. 
month after February. ; which Plutarch here calls Mtrccd'wus ; and*, * 
in the life of Julius Ciefar Nltrctdoniuu Feftus f peaks of certain days* 
which he calls Dies Mercedonii, hecaufe they were appointed for the 
payment of workmen and domettics, which is all we know of the 
word. As Numa was&nfible, that the folar year conjitted of three 
hundred and fixtyefive days, and fix hours, and that the fix hours 
made a whole day in four years, ha commanded, that the month. 
Mercedinus, after every four year*, mould confift of twenty- three 
•lays; but the care of thefe intercalations being left to the prieft?* 
they put in or: left out the intercalary, day or month, as they fancied 
it lucky or unlucky; and, by that meaos, created fach a confufion, 
that the feftivah came, in procefc of time, to, be kept ax *fofofeoiafcA 
contrary to what they had been formerly, TYie ^jotcvmv tto^x>\ 
gained near three months in the day* of ]uuu% Cada** wA ^w^ 8 ? 8 *- 
wanted a great reformation again. 
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the year confifted of three-hundred and fixty days. Numa, • 
then, obferving that there was a difference of eleven days, 
three hundred and fifty-four days making up the lunar 
year, and three hundred and fixty-nve the folar, doubled 
thofe eleven days, and' infer ted them as an intercalary 
month, after that of February* every otheryear. This ad- 
ditional month was called by the Romans Merctaittus. ; 
But this amendment of the irregularity afterward* required 
a farther amendment* He-likewife altered the order of 
the months, making March the third, which waa the firft; 
January firft which was the eleventh of Romulus, and 
February the fecond, which was the twelfth and laiL 
Many, however, aiTert, that the two months of Janqary 
and February were added by Nunia, whereas before they 
had reckoned but ten months in the year, as fome bar- ' 
barous nations had but three 3 and, among the Greeks, 
the Arcadians four, and the Aoarnanians fix. The Egyp- 
tian year, they tell us, at firnV confifled only of one 
month, afterwards of four. ' And therefore, though they 
inhabit a new country, they feem' to be a very ancient 
people, and reckon in their chronology an incredible 
♦number of years, becaufe they account months for years*. 
That the Roman year contained at- frft ten months" 
only, and not twelve, we have a proof in the name of the 
laft ; for they flill call it December, or the tenth month ; 
and that March was the firit, is alfo evident, becaufe the 
fifth from it was called Quintilis* the fixth Sextilh* and f&- 
the reft in their order. If January and February had 
then been placed before March, the month ^uintilis would 
have been the fifth in name-, but the feventh in reckon- 
ing. Befide*, it is reafoaabte to conclude, that the month 
ofMarch, dedicated by Romulus to the god Mars, mould 
ftand firft ; and April feeond,* which 'has its name from 
Aphrodite, or Venus, for in this month the women facrifice 

to- 

• To fuppofe the Egyptian reckoned rnomnl for 'yearvdae^ »ndee<f * 
bring their computation pretty near the truth, with refpecl to the 
then age of the worlJ ; fw they reckoned a fucctfli n of kings fop 
the fpace of 36000 year3v But that fuppofition would make the 
rcigr.s of thtlr kin?s ur-reafonably flio«t. Befidet, Herodotus fays, 
the Egyptians were tiie firft thai -began to compute by ytars j and 
that they made the 3 put confift of twcNs nonths. Their hearted an* 
tiquity mart, then fore, be imputed, to thtir itretching the Uhuloui 
pin of their hilWy tco far back* A* to Plutarch'* laying that Egypt 
\»as 3 new country, it is ttraoge tUatCuch atvouwi wuYi *mw V&cxu 
teruioed by a man of hit> knowledge. 
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fitp that goddefs, and bathe on the ,firft oPit, with crowns 
., -of myftle on their heads. , Some,, however, fay, April de- 
rive! hot its names from Aphrodite ; but, as the very 
found of the term f£ems to dictate, from aperire, to open, 
becaufe the fpring having then attained its vigpur, it 
opens and unfolds the bloffbrns of plants. The next 
month, which is that of May, is fo called from Maia, the 
mother of Mercury ; for * to him. it is fa c red. June is 
. fo flyled from the youthful feafon of the year. Some 
v again inform us, that theie two months borrow their names 
from the two ages, old and young ;. for the older men are 
m called majores, and the yqxmgerjuniores. The fucceeding 
months were denominated according to their order, of 
fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, ninth, tenth. Afterwards 
Quintilis was called July, in honour of Julius Csefar, who 
v .-overcamePompey"; and &*////> Auguft, fromAuguftus the 
fecond emperor of Rome. To the two following months 
Domitian gave his two names of Germanic us and Domi- 
tianus, which lafted but a little while ; for, v^hen \\i was 
llain, they refumed their old names, September and 
_ October. The tw& h& were the only ones that all al^ng 
retained the original .appellation which they had from 
their order. February, which was either added or tranf- 
pofed by Numa, is the month of purification ; for fo 
. the term fignifies; and then rites are celebrated for the 
purifying of trees*, and procuring a bleffing on their 
fruits \ then alfo t&e.feail of the, Lupercalia is, held, whofe 
. . cereraoniesjrreatjy referable thofe of a Iuftration. January, 
the firft month, is. fo named from Janus. And Numa 
feems to me to have taken away the precedency from 
^March, which is denominated from the god of war, with 
a jiefign to fhew his preference of the political virtues to 
the martial. For this Janus, in the mod remote antiquity, 
whether a demi-god or a king, being remarkable for his 

political 

' • Another reading has 4t, ?&i tyrcis ttaynfeiri inftcad of rcig 
ipvrois ; and then the fenfc will be, tbtyfachfice to tbt dead. Both have 
their authorities $ the common reading being fupported by a pafiage 
tn Ovid) who takes notice that th$J,*fera pureed the ground.— 

• Se&a cuia, Pelle Imptrcl 
N Omne jolum luftrant. ■ Lih. H. Fast. 

And the other, which feems the better, reft*«potv\A\t aMfau&vs <AN w* 

and others, who mention an offering to the dtaA V& vV« TOWflfic* ^ 

p Febrtiarr.—j& dels tnfiris Ftir»*riifftdUtus <i*JL twic Vu '***«*<»*• 
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political abilities, and his cukivatioi,of fociety, reclaimed 
men from their rude and favage manners; he is therefore 
reprefented with two faces, as having altered the former 
Hate of the world, and given quite a new turn to life, 
He has alfo a temple at Rome with two gates, which they 
»call the gates of war. It is the cuftom for this temple to 
ftand open in the time of war, and to be (hut in time of peace. 
The latter was feldom the cafe, as the empire has been 
generally engaged in war on account of its great extent, 
and its having to contend with fo maay furrounding bar- 
barous nations. It has, therefore, been fhut only in the 
reign of Auguftus Ca?far*, when he had conquered An- 
tony : and before, in the -confultate of Marcus Attiliusf 
and Titus Manlius, a little while; for a new war break- 
ing out, it was not foon opened again. In Numa's reign, 
however, it was not opened for one day, but flood con> 
ilantly fhut during the fpace-of forty-three years, while 
uninterrupted peace reigned in every quarter. Not only 
the people of Rome were foftened and -humanized by the 
juitice and mildnefs of the king, but even the circumjacent 
cities, breathing, as it were, the fame falutary and de- • 
Hghtful air, began to -change their behaviour. -Like the 
Romans, they became defirous of peace and good laws, 
of cultivating the ground, educating their -children ia 
tranquillity, and paying their homage to the gods. Italy ~ 
then was taken up with feflivals and facrifices, games 
,and entertainments ; the people, without any appre- 
henfions of danger, mixed in a friendly manner, and 
treated each other with mutual hoipitality; the love of 
v .virtue and juflice, as from the fource of Numa's wifdom, 
gently flowing upon all, and moving with the compofure 
•of his heart. Even the hyperbolical -expreflions of the 
j>oets fall fhort of defer ibing the happmefs of thoie days. 

Secure Ara ebne fpread her-flender toils 

U*«r the broad buckler j eating ruft eonfamM 



■* Acguftus (hu* fhe temrle of Jan at three Tcveral times ; one of 
which was in the year of Rome 75c, before the birth of our Saviour^ 
according to ifaiah's prophecy, that all the world mould be bleft wim 
peace, when the Prince of Peace was born. This temple was alfo 
(hut by Vefpafian after his triumph over the Jews. 

f Jnftead of Marcus we mould read Caius Attilius. Titus Man* 
Jfa*, his coiieagc, fliut the temple of Janus, at the condufion of At 
&/1 Punic war* 
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The.vengeful (words and once far-gleaming fpears : 

No more the trump of war f wells its hoarfe throat, 

Nor robs the eye-lid* of their genial umber *• * 

"We have no account of either war or infurrection in the 
Hate, during Numa's reign. Nay, he experienced nei- 
, ther enmity nor envy ; »or did ambition dictate either open 
. or private attempts againft his crown. Whether it were 
the fear of the gods, who took fo pious a man under their 
protection, or reverence of his virtue, or the fingular 
good fortune of his times, thajt kept the manners of men 
pure and unfullied, he was an illuftrious inftance of that 
truth, .which Plato fever*! ages after ventured to deliver 
concerning government* \7 bat the tnly. fure prtfaft of de- 
liverance frotn the evils of life will he, when the divine Pro- 
vidence Jhall fo order it, that the regal power, invefted in a 
prince who has the fentiments of a philojbpher, Jhall render 
virtue triumphant over vice. A man of fuch wifdom is not 
only happy in himfelf, but contributes by his infractions 
- to the happinefs of others. There is* in truth, no need 
either of force or menaces, Jo .direct the multitude ; for 
when they fee virtue exemplified in fo glorious a pattern 
,as the life of their prince, they become wife of themfelves, 
and endeavour, by friendship aad unanimity, by a flrict 
regard to juftice and temperance, to form themfcl ves to aji 
.innocent and happy life. This is the noble ft end of go- 
. vernment ; and he is moll worthy of the royal feat who ca» 
-regulate the lives and cUfpofitions of bis fubjects in fucJh 
a manner. No one was more fenfible of this than 
•Numa. 

As to Jus wiyes and children, there are great contra- 
dictions among hiftorians. For fome fay, he had no wife 
.but Tatia, ; nor any child but one daughter named < Pom- 
pilia. Others, befxde that daughter, given an account of. 
r four fons, Pompon, Pinus,.CaIpus, and Mamercus; every 
.xme of which left an honourable pofterity, the Pomponii 
being defc ended from Pompon, the Pinariifrom Pinus 
the Calpurnii from Calpus, and the Mamercii from Ma- 
jnercus, The/e were furnamed Regis or kings f. But. a 

third 

* Plutarch took this pafla^e from loofe excellent verfes of Bacchy- 
.Kdes in praife of peace, given us by Stocaeus. 

f Rex was the iumamc of t he ./Bmiliaoa and Marciar s, but not of 
t^ie P<;mpc>mans 9 the, Pinarians, or Mamcrcians. The Pints vv ^w*\* 
rdcfcenc'ed from a family whowere.ptiefc oi lUttu\£&> «wk vuckvc.ww- 
..ctent than tht times oi Numa. 
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third fet of writers accufe the. former of forging thqfe 
genealogies from Numa, in order to ingratiate tkemfelve* 
with particular families. And they tell us, that Pompilia 
was not the daughter of Tatia, but of Lucretia, another 
wife, whom he married after he afcended the throne. 
All, however, agree, that Pompilia was married to Mar- 
cius, fon of that Ma re i us who perfuaded Noma to accept 
the crown; for he fpj lowed him to Rome, where he was 
enrolled a fenator, and, after Numa's death,, wag compe- 
titor with Tullus Hoftilius for the throne; but, failing in 
the enterprize, he ftarved himfelf to death*. His ion Mar- 
cius, hu(band to Pompilia, remained in Rome, arid had 
a fon named Ancus Marcius, who reigned after Tullus 
Hoililius. This fon is faid to have been but five years 
old at the death of Numa. 

Numa was carried oft" by no fudden or acute diftempej:; 
but, sis Pifo relates, wafted away infenfibly with old age 
and a gentle decline. He was fome few years above 
eighty when he died. 

The neighbouring nations that were in friendjhip and 
alliance with Rome, ilrove to make the honours of his 
burial equal to the happinefs of his life, attepding with 
crow ns and other public offerings. The (enators carried 
the bier, and the minifters of the gods wadked in procef- 
fion. The reft of the people, with the women arid chil- 
dren, crowded to the funeral ; not, a§ if they were attend- 
ing the interment of an aged king, but as .if. they had loft 
one of their beloved relations in the bloom of life ; for 
they followed it with tears and loud lamentations. They 
did not burn the body *, becaufe (as we are .told) he him- 
felf forbad it; but they made two. it one ^ coffins, and 
buried them under the Janiculum j the one containing his 
body, and the other the facred books, which, he had 

written, 

• Tn the moft ancient times they, eonpmrt ted -the bodies of the dead. 
to the ground, as appears from the biftory.cf the patriarchs. But tip 
Egyptians, from a vain defire <o( preCqrving their.- bodies from corrup- 
tion after death, had them embalmed j.pfcfons of condition with rich 
fpices, and even the poor had tfyeirs preferved with fait. The Greeks, 
to obviate the inconvenience* that mUbt poflibly happen from cor. 
ruption, burnt the bodies of therfead; bot Pliny tells us that Sylja 
was the firft Roman, whofe body was burnt. When Paganrfm wm 
abolifhed, the burning of dead bodies ceafed with it > and in the be- 
lief of the refurreciton, Chriftians committed their dead with doe caxc 
and honour, to the earth, to repofe there till that great event* 
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^written, in the ftine manner as the Grecian legiflatorf 
wrote their tables of laws. 

Numa had taken care, however, in his life-time, to in- 

Hru& the priefts in all. that thofe books contained; and 

. to imprefs both the fenfe and pra&ice on their memo- 
ries. He then ordered them to be buried with him, per- 
fuaded that fuch myfteries could not fafely exilt in iife- 

-lefs writing. Influenced by the fame reafoning, it is 
faid, the Pythagoreans did not commit their precepts 
to writing, but entrufted them to the memories of fuch 
as they thought worthy of fo great a depolit. And when 
they happened *o communicate to an unworthy peffon 

. their ablfrufe problems in geometry, they gave out that 
the gods threatened to avenge his profanenels and impiety 

'with fome great and fignal calamity. Thofe, therefore, 
may be well excufed who endeavour to prove by fo many 

. Tefemblances that Numa was acquainted with Pythngoras. 
Valerius Antias relates, that there were twelve books 

• written in Latin concerning religion, and twelve more of 
philofophy, in Greek, buried in that coffin. But four 
hundred years after*, when Publius Cornelius and Marcus 
JBaebius were confuls, a prodigious fall of rain having 
warned away the earth that covered the coffins, and the 
lids falling off, one of them appeared entirely empty, 
without the leafl remains of the body ; in the other the 

. books were found. Petilius, then Praetor, having exa- 
mined them, made his. report upon oath to the fenatc, 
that it appeared to him inconfiftent both with juftice and 
religion, to make them public: In confequence of which 

all 

* Plutarch probably wrotr five hundred 5 for this happened in the 
year of Rome 5 73. •* One Ttrentius," (aysVaro, [ap. $. Auguji. de 
Civ. Dei] " had a piece of ground neat the Janicalum j and an huf- 
" bandman of his one day accidentally running over Numa's tomb, 
«• turned up fome of the legislator's books, wherein he gave his rca- 

• " fons for eftabliftung the religion of the Romans as he left it. The 
«* hufbandman carried thefe books to the praetor, and the praetor to 
" the fenate, who, after having reacThis frivolous reafons for his re- 
•« ligious eftabK(hmems,>agreed, that the books Should be destroyed, 

• .«« in-f>utfuance of N uma'-St intention*. It was accordingly decreed, that 
44 the praetor mould throw them into the fire." But though Numa's 
motives for the religion he eftabhihed might be trivial enough, that 
was not the chief reafon for ftippreffing them. The real, at lead the 
principal reafon, was the many new iuperfthions^ e<\v\*VVj vc'xnvA^ 
which the Romans had introduced, and tic WKfav^ itYiv&x \Ywvj ^^ 
to jmtges, contrary to Numa's appointment. 
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all the volumes were carried into the Comitium, arid 
burnt. 

Glory follows in the train of great men, and increafes 
after their death; for envy does not long furvive them : 
nay, it fometimes dies before them. The misfortunes, 
indeed, of the fucceeding kings added luftre to the cha- 
racter of Numa. Of the five that came after him,: the 
lad was driven from the throne, and lived long in exile ; 
and of the other four, not one died a natural death. 
Three were traitoroufly flain. As for. Tullus. Hoftilius, 
who reigned next after Numa, Jie ridiculed and defpifed 
many of his befl inftitutions, particularly his religious 
ones, as effeminate and tending to inaction ; for his view 
was io difpofe the people .to war. . He did not, however, 
•abide by his irreligious opinions, but falling into a fevere 
and complicated iicknefs, he changed them, for a fuper- 
flition*, very different fromNuma's piety: Others, too, 
were infected with the fame falfe principles, when they 
faw the manner of his death, which, is faid to have, hap- 
pened by lightening f. 



NUMA AND LYCURGUS 

COMPARED. 



hl 



LAVING gone through the lives of Noma and 
Lycurgus, we muft now endeavour (though it is no eafy 
matter) to contraft their actions. -The refemblances bev 
-tween them however are obvious enough; their wifdorn, 
for inftance, their piety _s their talents for government, 
the inftru&ion of their people, and their deriving their 
laws from a divine fource. But the chief of their pecu- 
liar diflinclions, was Numa's accepting a crown, and 
Lycurgus's relinquifhing one. The former received a 
kingdom without feeking it, the latter refigned one when 

he 

* None are fo fuperflitious In diflrefs as thofc, who,, in their prof* 
"perity, have laughed at religion. The famous Canon Voflius was 
no lefs remarkable for the great ncfs of his fears, than he was for the 
littlenefs of his faith. 

■f The palace of TuUus Hoftilius was burnt c'ov/n by lightening; 

and he, with his wife and children, periflied in the flames. Though 

fome hiAoilzns fay, that Ancus Marcius, who, as the grandibn-of 

Nvma t expetted to fucceed to the cuswit) V»& \Yfc uroxtuaity °* 

the ftorm, to aflaflinate the king. 
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he had it in pofleflion. Numa was advanced to fovereign 
power, when a private perfon and a itranger ; Lycurgus 
reduced himfelf from a king to a private perlbn. It was 
an honour to the one to attain to royal dignity by his 
juftice; and it was an Honour to the other to prefer juftice 
to that dignity. Virtue render jd the one io refpedable 
as to deferve a throne, and the other fo great as to be 
above it. 

The fecond obfervation is, that both managed their 
refpettive governments, as muficians do the lyre, each in 
a different manner. Lycurgus wound up the firings of 
Sparta, which he found relaxed with luxury, to a ftronger 
tone : Numa foftened the high and harlh tone of Rome. 
The former had the more difficult tafk. For it was not 
their fwords and breaft plates, which he perfuaded his 
citizens to lay afide, but their gold and fiiver, their fump- 
tuous beds and tables ; what he taught them, was, not 
to devote their time to feafts and faenfices, after quitting 
the rugged paths of war, but to leave entertainments and 
the pleafures of wine, for the laborious exercifes of arms 
and the wreftling-ring. Numa effected his purpofes in a 
friendly way by the regard and veneration the people had 
for his perfon ; Lycurgus had to ftruggle with conflicts 
and dangers, before he could eflablifti his laws. The 
genius of Numa was more mild and gentle, foftening 
and attempering the fiery difpofitions of his people to 
juftice and peace. If we be obliged to admit the faneui- 
nary and unjuft treatment of the Helotes, as a part of the 
politics of Lycurgus, we muft allow Numa to have been 
far the more humane and equitable lawgiver, who per- 
mitted abfolute flaves to tafte of the honour of freemen, 
and in the Saturnalia to be entertained along with their 
mailers *. For this alfo they tell us was one of Numa's 
inftitutions, that perfons in a ftate of fervitude, mould 
be admitted, at lead once a year, to the liberal enjoy- 
K 2 ment 

* The SaturftaVtavrKZ a feaft celebrated on the 14th of the kalends 
of January. Befide the facrifices in honour of Saturn, who, upon his 
retiring into Italy, introduced there the happmefs of the golden age, 
fervants were at this time indulged in. mirth and freedom, in memory 
of the equality which prevailed in that age 5 prefems were fent from 
one friend to another ; and no war was to be proclaimed, or offender 
executed. It is uncertain when this feftiral was ififtttttt&&. Vtaxc*- 
bius fays, it was celebrated in Italy long before ito W\Y&ta& %i^w«\ 
and probably he is right, for the Greeks k-pt lYvt totttt te&& wcAsx 
the name of Chroma* Macro*, Saturn) \% i. c* 7» 
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. merit of thofe fruits which thy had helped to raife. 

Some however pretend to find in this cuilom the vefliges 

, of the equality which fubfiited in the times of Saturn, 

when there was neither fervant npr matter, but all were 

. upon tlie fame footing, and, as it were, of one family. 

fioth appear to have been equally itudious.to lead their 
people to temperance and fobriety. As to the other vir- 
tues, the one was more attached to fortitude, and the 
other to juftice. Though poffibly .the different nature 
and quality of their relpedtive governments, required a 
different procefs. For it was not through jvant of cou- 
rage, but to guard againfr, injuilice, that Numa reftraincd 
his fubjedls from war :^ nor did Ly'curgus endeavour to 
infufc a martial fpirit into his people, with a view to 
encourage them to injure others, but . to guard them 
againft being .injured by invaiipns. As each had the 
luxuriances of his citizens to prune, and their deficien- 
, cies to fill up, they mufc neceflarily make very consider- 
able alterations. 

Numa's diftributipn of the people was' indulgent and 
. agreeable to the commonalty, as with Jiim a various and 
mixt mafs of goldfmiths, ' muficians, fhocmakers, and 
other trades compofed the body of the, city. But Lycur- 
gus inclined to the nobility in modelling his ftate, and he 
proceeded in a fevere and unpopular manner; putting all 
mechanic arts in the hands of ilaves and Grangers, wnile 
the citizens. were only taught how to marmage the (pear 
. and fhield. They were Only artifts in war, and fervants 
. of Mars, neither knowing nor defiring to know any 
thing but how to obey, command and conquer their enje- 
niies. That the freemen might be entirely and once for 
^11 free, he would not fuffer them to give any attention 
. to their circum fiances, but that whole Dufinels was to be 
left to the flayes and Helotes, in the fame. manner as the 
<irefling of their meat. Kuma made no fuch dillinclion 
as this : he only put a flop, to the gain of rapine. Not 
folicitous to prevent an inequality of fubitance, he forbad 
no other means of increafing the fortunes of iiis fubjecls, 
.nor their riiing to the greateit opulence ; neither did he 
guard againft poverty, which at the fame time made its 
way into, and (bread in, the city. While there was no 
great difparity in the poiTefiions of his citizens, but all 
were moderately provided, he fhould at firft have com- 
bated tAedefireofgain; ajid'Atetl^cw^^v^^xched 
(n, d. 1794.) >^v^. 
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sgainft its inconveniences ; for thofe were by no means 
inconsiderable, but fuch as gave birth to the many and 
great troubles that happened in the Roman ifcate. 

As to an equal divifion of lands, neither was Lycurgus 
to blame for making it, nor Numa for not making it. 
The equality which it caufed, afforded the former a firm 
foundation for his government ;. and : the latter finding a 
divifion already made, and probably. as yet fubfifting 
entire, had no occafion to make* a ne*.v one. 

With refpeft to the community of wives and children, 
each took a politic method to banifli jealoufy. A Roman 
hufband, when he had a fufficient number of children, and 
was applied to by one that had none, might give up 
his wife to him*, and was at liberty both to divorce her, 
and to take her again. But the Lacedaemonian, while 
his wife remained in his houfe, and the marriage fub- 
filted in its original force, allowed his friend, who 
defired to have children by her, the ufe of his bed : and 
(as we li^ve already obferved) many hufbands invited to 
their houfes fuch men as were likely to give- them healthy 
and well made children. The difference between the 
two cuitoms, is this, that the Lacedemonians appeared 
very eafy and unconcerned about an affair that in other 
places caufes fo much disturbance, and confumes men's 
hearts with jealoufy and forrow j whilft among the Ro- 
mans there was a modefty, which veiled the matter with 
a new contraft, and feemed to -declare that a community 
in wedlock is intolerable ? - 

Yet farther, Nama's flri&nefs as ta virgins, tended to 
form them to that modefty which is the ornament of their 
fex : but the great liberty which Lycurgus gave them, 
brought upon them the cenfure of the poets, particularly 
Ibycus : fur they call them Pbcenomerides, and AndromantU* 
Euripides defcribes them in this manner, 

Thtfe quit their homes, ambitious to difpliy, 
Amidft the youths, their vieour in the race, 
* Or feats of wr titling, whilrt their airy robe 

Flies back, and leaves their limbs uncovcr'd.— 

Tffie fldrts of the habit which the virgins wore, were not 

fewed to the bottom, but opened at the fides as they 

K 3 walked, 

* It docs not appear that Numa gave any tatt&tati \o \\w5>\\V**v\» 
Plutarch himfclf fays a little below, lhax wO fowWHTO^;^^ *>» 

Jiosnc till ioiig alter. 
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walked, and difcovcred the thigh ; as Sophocles very 
plainly writes : 

Still in the light drcfs ftruts the vain Hermione, 
Whufe opening folds difplay the naked thigh. 

Confequently their behaviour is faid to have been too 
bold, and too mafculine, in particular to their hufbands. 
For they confidered themfelves as abfolute miflrefles in 
their houfes ; nay, they wanted a fhare in affairs of ftate, 
and delivered their fcntiments with great freedom con- 
cerning the moft weighty matters. But Numa, though 
he prcferved entire to the matrons all the honour and 
refped that were paid them by their hufbands in the time 
of Romulus, when they endeavoured by kindnefs to com- 
penfate for the rape, yet he obliged them to behave with 
great referve, and to lay afide all impertinent curiofity. 
He taught them to be fober, and accuflomed them to 
iilence, entirely to abllain from wine*, and not to fpeak 
even of the moft necefTary affairs except in the pretence 
of their hufbands. When a woman once appeared in the 
forum to plead her own caufe, it is reported that the fe~nate 
ordered the oracle to be confulted, what this ftrange 
event portended to the cityf . Nay, what is recorded 
of a few infamous women, is a proof of the obedience 
aud meeknefs of the Roman matrons in general. For 
ss cur hiftorians give us accounts of thofe who f.rfl car- 
ried war into the bowels of their country, oragainft their 
brothers, or were firft guilty of parricide; fo the Romans 
relate, that Spurius Carvilius was the firit among them 
that divorced his wife, \\ hen no fuch thing had happened 
before for two hundred and thirty years from the build- 
ing of Rome f: and that Thalara, the wife of Pinarius, 



♦ Romulus made the drinking of wine, as well as adultery, a capital 
crime in women. For he faid, adultery opens the door to all forts of 
crimes, and wire opens the door to adultery. The feverity of this law 
was fofttned in the fucceeding ages ; the womtn who were overtaken 
in liquor, were not condemned to die, but to lofe their dowers. 

f What then appeared fo ftrange, became afterwards common 
enough ; infomuch that every troubJtfome woman of that kind, was 
called Afrania, from a fenator's wife of that name, who bufied her- 
felf much in courts of juftice. The eloquent Hortenfia, daughter to 
the orator Hortenfius, pleaded with fuch fuccefs for the womtn, 
when the triumvirs had laid a fine upon them, that (he got a confi- 
derable'part of it remitted. 
t It was in the 520th year of Rcmt that \V\s Yw^«kt&» 
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•was the firft that quarrelled, having a difpute with her 
mother-in-law Gegania, in the reign of Tarquin the proud* 
So well framed for the. p refer ving of decency and a pro- 
priety of behaviour, were this lawgiver's regulations 
with refpect, to marriage. 

Agreeable to the education of virgins in Sparta, were 
the directions of Lycurgus as to the time of their being 
married. For he ordered, them to be married when both 
their age and wiihes led them- to it ; that the company of 
a hufband, which -nature now required, might be the 
foundation of kindnefs and love, and not of fear and 
hatred, which would be the confequence when nature was 
forced ; and that their bodies might have flrength to bear 
the troubles of breeding and the pangs of child-birth ; 
the propagation of children being looked upon as the • 
only end of marriage. But the Romans married their 
daughters at the age of twelve.years, or under; that both 
their bodies and manners might come pure and untainted 
into the management of their hufbands. It appears then 
that the former inftitution more naturally tended to the- 
procreation of children, and the latter to the- forming of 
the manners for the matrimonial union. ~ 

However, in the education of the boys in regulating 
their cLafTes, and laying down the .whole method of their 
cxercifes, their diverfions* and their eating at a common 
table, Lycurgus Hands diftinguifhed, and leaves Numa 
only upon a level with ordinary lawgivers. For Numa 
left it to the option or convenience of parents, to bring 
up their fons to agriculture, to fhip-buiiding, to the bufi- 
neis of a brafier, or the art of a mufician. As if it were 
not neceflary for one defign to run through the education 
of them all, and for each individual to have the fame 
bias given him ; but; as if they were all like paffengers 
in a Ihip, who coming each from a different employ- 
ment, and with a dilferent intent, Hand upon their com- 
mon defence in time of danger, merely out of fear for 
themfelves or their property, and on other occafions are 
attentive only to their private ends. In fuch a cafe com- 
mon legiflators would have been excufable, who might 
have failed through ignorance or warit of power ; but 
mould not fo wife a man as Numa, who took upon him 
the government of a Hate fo lately formed, and not likely 
to make the leaft oppofition to any thing he ^ro^ofe.i> 
have confidered it as his firft cate, \,o cans ^ias, Ofi&kresv 
K 4 **^ 
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fuch a bent of education, and the youth fuch a'mode of 
exercife, as would prevent any great difference or con- 
fufion in their manners, that fo they might be formed, 
from their infancy, and perfuaded to walk together, in- 
the fame paths of vhtuc. Lycurgus found die utility of> 
this in feveral refpects, and particularly in fecuring the-' 
continuance of his laws. For the oath the Spartans had 
taken, would have availed but little, if the youth had* 
not been already tinctured with his difcipline, and train- 
ed to a zeal for his eftablifliment. Nay, fo ilrong and 
deep was the tincture, that the principal laws which he 
enacted, continued in force for more than five hundred 
years. But the primary view of Numa's government*, 
which was to fettle the Romans in lading peace and tran- 
quillity, immediately vaniflied with him i and, after his 
death, the temple of Janus, which he had kept (hut (at 
if he had really held war in prifon and fubjecHon) was 
fet wide open, and Italy was filled with blooi *. The 
beautiful pile of juftice which he had reared, prefentljr 
fell to the ground, being without the cement of education,. 
You will fay then, was not Rome bettered by her wars r . 
A queftion this which wants a long anfwer, to fatisfy fuch 
as place the happinefs of a ftate in. riches, luxury, and an 
extent of dominion, rather than in fecurity, equity, tem- 
perance, and content. It may feem, however, to afford 
an argument in favour of Lycurgus, that the Romans, 
upon quitting the difcipline of Numa, foon arrived at a . 
much higher degree of power ; whereas the Lacedaemo- 
nians, as loon as they departed from the initiations o£ 
Lycurgus, from being the moft refpe&able people of! 
Greece, became the meanefl, and were in danger of be- 
ing abfolutely deftroyed. On the other hand, it moft be- 
acknowledged fomething truly great and divine in Numa,. 
to be invited from another country to the throne ; to make 
fo many alterations by means of perfuaiion only; to reign, 
undifturbed over a city not yet united in itfelf, without, 
the ufe of an armed force (which Lycurgus was obliged, 
to have recourfe to, when he availed hiinfelf of the aid 
of the nobility againft the commons), and, by his wif- 
don and juftice alone, to conciliate and combine all hia 
fubjeds in peace. 

SOLON. 

* In the wars with the Flden&tcs, the Albanst tod the Latins* 
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"IDYMUS the grammarian, in lis anfwer to Afcle- 
piades concerning the laws of Solon, cites the tetthnony 
of one Philocles/ by which he would prove Solon the 
fon of Euphorion-, .contrary to the opinion of others that 
have wrote of him. t. For they all with one voice declare 
that ExeceiUdes.was his father; a man of moderate for- 
tune and power, tut of the nobieft. family in Athens, 
being .defended from Codrus.. His mothetA according 
to Jieraclides of Pontos, was coufin-germ&n to the mother 
of Pififtratus. ..This tie of kindled at firft united Solon 
and Pifiilratus in a very intimate friend/hip, which was 
drawn clofer,« (if we may believe fome writers) by. the 
regard which the former . had. £or the beauty and excel- 
lent qualities of the latter f. .Hence we may believe it 
was, that when they differed afterwards about matters 
of ftate, this diflenfton broke not out into any harfh or 
ungenerous treatment. of each other ; but their ftrft union 
kept fome hold of their Y&wrx^ Jbm ft arks tftfo flam? ftill 
remained*, and: the tenckrnefs of former friendfhip was 
not quite forgotten. . ........ 



Solon's father having hurt his fortune t* * s Hermippus 
tells us, by indulging his great and munificent fpirit, 
K$ , though : 

* Solon nourished about the year, before Chrift 597. - 
f Pififtratus was remarkably courtcoo* affeble, and liberal. He l 
had always two or three* dates near, him with bags of filver coin 1 
when he faw any man look ficklyvor heard that any died infolvcnt* t 
he -relieved the one, and. buried the others at his own expence. If 
he perceived . people melancholy he inquired . the caufe, and if he 
found it was poverty, he furnUhed thent with what might enable 
them to get bread, but. not to live idly* . Nay, he left even hit gar* 
dens and orchards open, and the fruit free to the citizens. His looks' • 
were eafy and fedate, his language loft and modeft. In fliort, if hia - 
virtues had been genuine, and not diffcmbled, with a- View to the 
tyranny of Athens, he would (as Solon told him) have been the beft 
citizen in it. 

J Ariftotle reckons Solon himfelf among the inferior citizens, and 
quotes bis own works to prove it. The truth is, that Sol<m\»*vw*.- 
vcr rich, it may be, bewufe h5wa« aAvyav* tautft. VelV^^o*^* 
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though the fon .might have been fupported by his friends, 
yet as he was of a family that had long been affifling to 
others, he was aftiamed to accept of affiftance himfelf; 
and therefore in his younger years applied himfelf to 
merchandize. Some, however, fay that he travelled, 
rather to gratify his curiofity and extend his knowledge, 
than to raife an eftate. For he profefled his love of wif- 
dom, and when far advanced in years made this declare-* ' 
tion, I grow old in the purfuit of learning. He was not. 
too much attached to wealth, as we may gather from the 
following verfes : 

The man that boafts of golden floret, 
Of grain that loads his bending floors, 
Of fields with frefh'ning herbage green, 
Where bounding deeds and herds are feen, 
I call not happier than the fwain 
- Whofe limbs are found, whofe food h plain, 
Whofe toys a blooming wife endears, 
Whofe hours a fmiling offspring cheers. 

Yet in another place he fays : 

The flow of riches, though de(ir*d> 
Life's real goods, if well acquir'd, 
Unjuftly let me never gain, 
Left vengeance follow in their train*. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of fociety, 
mould neither fet his heart upon fuperfluities, nor rejedt 
the ufe of what is neceflary and convenient. And in 
thofe times, as Hefiod f informs us, no bufinefs was 
looked upon as a difparagement, no? did any trade caufe 



^ras mightily addicted to poetry. And Plato (in TmaoJ fays, that 
if be had finished all his poems, and particularly the Hiftory of the 
Atlantic I (land, which he brought out of Egypt, and bad taken time 
to revife and correcl them ai others did, neither Homer, Hefiod, nor 
any other ancient poet would have been more famous. It is evident 
both from the life and writings «f this great man, that he was a per- 
fon not only of exalted virtue, but of a pleafant and agreeable tem- 
per. He considered men as men ; and keeping both their capacity 
for virtue, and their pronenefe to evil in his view, he adapted his 
laws fo as to ftrengthen and fupport the one, and to check and keep 
under the other. His inftitutions are as remarkable for their fweet- 
nefs and practicability, as thofe of Lycurgus are for harflmefs and 
forcing human nature. 

* This paflage of Solon's, and another below, are now fvund 
among the /entences of Theognis, 
f Lib. Ob* tc D'u ver. 309, 
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a difadvantageous diftinclion. The profeffion of mer- 
chandize was honourable, as it brought .home the pro- ,. 
duce of barbarous countries, engaged the friendlhip of 
kings, and opened a wide field of knowledge and expe- 
rience. Nay, fome merchants have been founders of .' 
great cities ; Protus, for initance, that built Majrfeilles, 
for whom the Gauls about the Rhone . had . the. higheir. 
elleem. Thaies alio, and Hippocrates the mathemati- 
cian, are faid to have had .their mare iri commerce ; and ** . 
the oil that Plato difpofed of in,£gypt *.> defrayed the 
expence of his travels. 

If Solon was too expenfiye and luxurious in his way of 4 
living, and indulged his poetical vein in his dcfcription 
of pleafure too freely for a philofopher, it is imputed to 
his mercantile life. For as he.paffed through many and 
greatdangers, he P mighjt furely compenfate them with 
a little relaxation and enjoyment. But that he placed 
himfelf rather in the clafs of the poor than the rich, is 
evident from thefe lines : 

For vice, tho* plenty fills her horn, 
And virtue finks in want and fcorn j 
Yet never, fare, ftiall Solon change . 
His truth for wealth's moft eafy range ! 
Since virtue lives, and truth (hall (land, 
While wealth elu.des the grafplng hand. 

Me feems to have made uferof his poetical talent at firfc, 
not for any ferious purpofe, but only for amufement^ and 
to fill up his hours of leifure 5 but afterwards he inferted 
moral fentences, and interwove many political tranfac- 
tions in his poems, not for the fake of recording or re- 
membering them, but fometimes by way of apology for 
his own adminiilration, and fometimes to exhort, to ad- 
vife, or to cenfure the citizens of Athens. Some are of- 
opinion, that he attempted to put his laws too in verfe, 
and they give us this beginning. 

Supreme of gods, whofe power we firft addrefs 
This plan to honour, and thefe laws to blefs. 

Like moft of the fages of thofe times, he cultivated chiefly 
that part of moral philofophy which treats of civil obli- 
gations. 

* It was ufual to trade into Egypt with the oil of Greece %%<k \<&- 
dea. It is faid in the prophet Hofea Y ^c.itu % N, v.^y Ef»bravA cavrwiV. 
#>/«' into Egypt. 
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gations. His phyfics were of a very Ample and ancient 
caft, as appears from the following lines : 

From cloudy vapours falls the treafur'd fnow, 
And the fierce hail : from Ught\ung's rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thunder— winds diftttrb the deep*. 
Than whofe unruffled bread, no fmoothcr fcene 
In all the works of nature 1 — 

Upon the whole, TJiales feems to have been the only 
philofopher, who then carried his fpecnlations beyond 
things in common ufe, while the reft of the wife men, 
maintained their character by rules for focial life> 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and after- 
wards at Corinth upon the invitation of Periander, who. 
made provision for their entertainment. But what con- 
tributed moft to their honour, was their fending the /r/V 
pad from one to another* with an ambition to outvie each* 
other in modefly . The ftory is this : When fome Coans 
were drawing a net, certain flrangers from Miletus bought, 
the draught unfeen. It proved to be a golden tripod, 
which Helen, as fhe failed from Troy, is faid to have- 
thrown in there, in compliance with an ancient oracle*. 
A difpute arifing at firft between the flrangers and the 
iiihermen about the tripod, and afterwards extending it- 
felf to the ftates to which they belonged, fo as almoll to 
engage them in hoililities, the prieftefs of Apollo took up- 
the matter, by ordering that the wifeft man they could 
find mould have the tripod, And firft it was lent to 
Thales at Miletus, the Coans voluntarily prefenting that 
to one of the Milefians, for which they would have gone 
to war with them all. Thales declared that Bias was a 
wifei man than he, fo it was brought to him. He feat 
it to.another, as wifer ftilL After making a farther cir- 
cuit, it came to Thales the fecond time. And at lail, it 
was carried from Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated to the 
Ifmenian Apollo. Theophraftus relates, that the tripod 
was firft fent to Bias at. Priene ; that Bias fent it back 
again to Thales at Miletus ; that fo paving paffed through 
the hands of the feven, it came round to Bias again, and 
at laft was fent to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This 
as the moft current account ; yet fome fay the prefent was 
not a tripod, but a bowl lent i>y Crotfus ; and others, 
that it was a cup which one Bathycles had left for that 
purpofe. 
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We have a particular account of a converfation which 
Solon had with Anacharfis*^ and of another he had with 
Thales. Anachariis went to- Solon's houfe at Athens, 
knocked at the door, and.faid be was a fir anger who de- 
Jired to enter into engagements offriendjbip and mutual bofpi- 
tality with bun. Solon anfwered, Friend/hips are beft 
formed at home, Ihen do you, faid Anachariis, who are at 
borne, make me your friend, and receive tm. into your houfe. 
Struck with, the quicknefsofrhis repartee, Soloa gave him 
a kind welcome, and kept him fome time with him, be- 
ing then, employed in public affairs and in modelling his 
laws. When Anachariis knew what Solon was about, he 
laughed at his -undertaking, and at the abfurdity of ima- 
gining he could reftrain the avarice and injuftice of his 
citizens by written laws, which in all refpeds rejembled fpi- 
den 9 webs, and would, like them, only entangle and bold the 
(oor and weak, while the rich and powerful eaJUy broi* 
through them. To this Solon replied, Men keep their agree- 
ments* when it is an advantage to both parties not to break 
them ; and he 'would fo frame his laws, as to make it evident 
to the Athenians, that it would be more for their intereft to 
obferve them to tranfgrefs them*. The event, however, 
fhewcd, that Anachariis was nearer the truth in his con- 
jecture, than Solon was in his hope. Anachariis having 
feen an aflembly of the people at Athens, faid, he was 
furpr/fed at this, that in Greece wife men pleaded caufes, and 
fools determined them. 

When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he 
exprefled fome wonder that he did not marry and raife a 
family.. To this Thales gave "no immediate anfwer ; but 
fome days after he inftru&ed a ftranger to fay, That he 
came from Athens ten days before. Solon inquiring. What 
news there was at Athens:, the man, according to his 

initruciions, 

* The Scythians, teng before the days of Solon, had been celebrated 
for their frugality, their temperance, and juft ice. Arucharfis waoone 
of thdfc Scythians, and a prince of the blood. He went to Athens about 
the forty-feventh olympiad, that is, ^90 years before Chnft. Hhgood 
fenfe, his knowledge, and great experience made himpaf* for one oi the 
feven wife men. But the greateft and wife ft men have ihtir incon> 
fi.fttncies : for fuch it certainly was, for Anachariis to carry the Gre- 
cian worihip, the rights of Cybele, into S> yrhia, contrary to the4aws 
of his country. Though he performed thofe- rites privately in a 
woody part of the country, a Scythian happened to fee. ^ ^ -ac- 
quainted the king with it, who came \mmed\a,u\^<t %xAfc&av\»as^ 
with &n arrow upon the fpot. Hlicdot « Vw . Q. i&« 
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inftru&ions, faid, None, except the funeral of a young man, 
which was attended by the whole city. For he was the fox 
(as they told me) of a perfon of great honour, and of the 
higheft reputation for virtue, who was then abroad upon hip 
travels. What a miferable man is he, faid Solon : but what 
was bis name? I have beard bis name, anfwered the- 
Granger, but do not recollecl it. All I remember is, that there 
was much talk of his wifdom andjufiice. Solon, whofe ap- 
prehenfions increafed with every reply, was now much 
difconcerte«b and mentioned his own name, afking, Wbe* 
tber it was not Solon's fon that was dead ? The ftranger 
anfwering in the affirmative, he Jjegan to beat his head, 
and to do and fay fuch things as are ufual to men in a 
tranfport of grief*. Then Thales, uking him by the 
hand, faid with a fmile, Tbcfe things, which ftrike down 
Jo firm a man as Solon, kept me from marriage and front 
having children. But take courage, my good friend, for not 
a word of what has been told you is true. Hermippus fays, 
he took this ftory from Pataecus, who ufed to boalt he had, 
the foul of JElop* 

But after all, to neglect the procuring of what is ne- 
ceffary or convenient in life, for fear of loiing it, would 
be acting a very mean and abfurd part. Sy the fame 
rule a man might refu-fe the enjoyment of riches, or ho- 
nour, or wiTdom, becaufe it is poffible for him to be de- 
prived of them. Even the excellent qualities of the 
mind, the moil valuable and pleafing poffeflion in the 
world, we fee deftroyed by poifonous drugs or by the 
violence of fome difeafe. Nay, Thales himfelf could? 
not be fecure from fears, by living fingie, unlefs he would 
renounce all in te reft in his friends, his relations, and his 
country, lnftead of that, however, he is faid to have 
adopted his filter's fon, named Cybifthus. Indeed the 
foul has not only a principle of fenfe, of underftanding, 
of memory, but of love ; and when it has nothing at 
home to fix its affection upon, it unites itfelf, and cleaves 
to fomething abroad. Strangers or perfons of fpurious 
birth often infinuate themfelves into fuch a man's heart* 
as into a houfe or land that has no lawful heirs, and, to- 
gether with love, bring a train of cares and apprehenfions 
for them. It is not uncommon to hear perfons of a mo- 

rofe 

• Whether on thit occaflon, or on the real Jofs of a fon, is uncertain/ 

Solon being dcfired not to weep, fince weeping would avail nothing 5 he 

tafwered, with much humanity and good fcni^ Anijn tbh cauje I wefc* 
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rofe temper, who talk againft marriage and a family, ut- 
tering the moil abjedt complaints, when a child which 
they have had by a Have or a concubine, happens to 
ficken or die. Nay, fome have exprefled a very great 
regret upon the death of dogs and horfes ; Whilft others 
have borne the lofs of valuable children, without any af- 
fliction, or at lead without any indecent forrow, and have 
paflcd the reft of their days with calmncfs and compofure. 
It is, certainly, weaknefs, not affe&ion, which brings in- 
finite troubles and fears upon men, who are not fortified 
by reafon againft the power of fortune ; who have no en- 
joyment of a prefent good, becaufe of their apprehen^ 
fions, and the real anguifh they find ia considering that* 
£n time, they may be deprived of it. No man, lurely, 
fhould -take refuge in poverty, to guard againft the lofa 
of an eftate ; nor remain in the unfocial ftate of celibacy* 
that he may have neither friends nor children to lofe; he 
fhould be. armed by reafon againft all events. But, per-, 
haps, we. have been too diftufe in thefe fentiments. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and trouble- 
fome war againft the Megarenfians ; for the iile of Sala- 
mis, made a law, that no one for the future, under pain 
of death, fhould either by fpeech or writing propofe tha^ 
the city fhould afTert its claim to that iflami ; Solon was, 
very uneafy atfodifhonourable a decree, and feeing great 
part of the youth defirous to begin the war again, being 
reftrained from it only by fear of the law, he feigned 
himfelf infane*; and a report fpread from his houfe into, 
the city, that he was out of his fenfes. Privately, how- 
ever, he had compofed an elegy, and got it by heart, in 
order to repeat it in public ; thus prepared, he fallied out, 
unexpectedly into the market-place with a cap upon his 
headf. A great number of people flocking about him 
there, he got upon the heralds' {tone, and fung the elegy 
which begins thus, 

Hear and attend : fro* Satamis I came 
To fhew your error, 

Thia 

* When the Athenians were delivered from their fears by the death 
€>f Epaminondas, they began to fquander away upon fhews and plays, 
the money that had been afligned for the pay of the army and navy, 
and at the fame time they made it death for any one to propofe a refor- 
mation. In that cafe, Demofthenes did not, like Solon, attack their 
error, under a pretence of infanity, but boldly m\A tcfafctt&s tv3a»- 
againft it, and by the force of his eloquence, btW£Yitta«ca\a wtoS*/** 

f None wore caps but the fick. 
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This composition is entitled So/amis, and confifts of a hun- 
dred very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his 
friends began to cxprefi their admiration, and Pifiitratas, 
in particular, exerted himfelf in perfuading the people to 
comply with his directions; whereupon they repealed the 
law, once more undertook the war, and invelted Solon 
with the command. The common account of his pro- 
ceedings is this. He failed with Piiiflratus to Colias, and 
having feized ttfe women who, according to the cuftom 
of the country, were offering facrifice to Ceres there, he 
fent a t nifty perfon to Salamis, who was to pretend he 
was adeferter, and to advife the Megarenftans, if they 
had a mind to fdize the principal Athenian matrons, to 
fet fail immediately for Colias. The. Megarenlians readily 
embracing thepropofal, and fending out a body of men, 
Solon diicovered the fhip. as it put off from the iiland ; 
and cabling the women dirc&ly to withdraw,- ordered a 
number of young men, whofe faces were yet frnooth, ta 
drefs themfelves in their habits, caps, and moes*- Thus 
with weapons concealed under their clothes, they were to 
dance and play by thefea-fide, till the enemy was landed, 
and the veffel near enough, to- be feized. Matters being . 
thus ordered, the Megarenfians .were deceived with the 
appearance, and ran eonfufedly on (hore, ftriving which 
mould firli lay hold on the women. But they met with 
fo warm a reception, that they . were cut off to a man : . 
an'i the Athenians embarking immediately for Salamis, 
took pofTefTion of the ifland. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, and 
tell us, that Apollo,. being firft consulted at Delphi, gave 
this anfwer, 

Go, firft propitiate the country's chiefs . 
Hid in i£fopus' lap ; who, when inttir'd, 
Fac'd the declining fun. 

Upon this, Solon croffed the (em. by night, and offered 
facrifices in Salamis, to the heroes Periphemus and Ci- 
chreus. Then taking &vt hundred Athenian volunteers 
who had obtained a decree, that if they conquered the 
iiland, the government of it mould be invelted in them> 
he failed with a number of fifhing-vefTels and one galley 
of thirty oars for Salamis, where he caft anchor at a point 
which looks towards Eubcea. 

The 
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THe Megarenfians that were in the place, havingiieird 
a- confu fed report of what had happened," betook them- 
felves in a diforderly manner to arms, and font a (hip to 
difcover the enemy. As the lhip approached too near, 
Solon took it, and fecuring the crew, put in their place 
fome of 'the bra veil of the Athenians, with orders to 
make the beft of their way to the city, as privately as 
poflible. In the mean time, with the refl of his men, he 
attacked the Megarenfians by land; and while thefe were 
engaged, thofe from the fhip took the city. A cuflom 
which obtained afterwards, teems to bear witnefs to the 
truth of this account- For an Athenian fhip, once a. 
year, pafled filently to Salamis, and the inhabitants 
coming down upon it with noife and tumult, one man- 
in armour leaped aihore, and ran fhouting. towards the 
promontory of Sciradium, to meet thofe that were ad- 
vancing by land. Near that place is a temple of Mars 
erected by Solon : for there it was that he defeated the 
Megarenfians, and difmifled, upon certain conditions, 
fuch as were not flain in battle. 

However, the people-of M«gara periifted in their claim' 
till both fides had feverely felt the calamities of war, and 
then they referred the affair to the decifion of the Lacedae- 
monians. Many authors relate that Solon availed him- 
felf of a pa/Tage in Homer's catalogue of fhips, which he 
alleged, before the arbitrators, dexteroufly inferring a 
line of his ownrfbr to this verfe*. 

Ajax from Sab mis twelve (hips commands, 
he is faid to have added, 

And ranks his forces with th' Athenian power ** 

But the Athenians look upon this as an idle ftory, and 
tell us, that Solon made it appear to the judges, that Phi* 
lieus and Eury faces, fons of Ajax, being admitted by the 
Athenians to: the freedom of their city, gave up the iiland 
to them, and removed, the one to Brauron, and the other 
to Melite in Attica : like wife, that the tribe of the Phi* 
laidae, of which Pifiitratus. was, had its name from that 
Philaeus. He brought another argument againil the Me- 
garenfians, 

* This line could be no fufficient evidence j for there vet, comet 
pafViges in Homer which prove that the uYyp* ot &$** ^ v* tooaoR^ 
near the Thei&lians. 
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garenfians, from the manner of burying in Salamis, whicli 
was agreeable to the cuftom of Athens, and not to that oP 
Megara ; for the Megarenfians inter the dead with their . 
faces to the eaft, and the Athenians turn theirs to the weft. . 
On the other hand, Hereas of Megara iniiits, that the Me- 
garenfians likewife turn the faces of the dead to the>weil. , 
and, what is more, that, like the people of Salamia, they - 
put three or four corpfes in one tomb, whereas the Athe- 
nians have a fepurate tomb for each* But Solon's caufe 
was farther aflilted by certain oracles of Apollo> in which 
the ifland was called Ionian Salamis. This matter was 
determined by five Spartans, Critolaides, Amompharetus, 
Hypfechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes-. 

Solon acquired considerable honour and* authority in - 
Athens by this affair; but he was much more celebrated ■ 
among the Greeks in general, for negociating fuccours . 
for the temple at Delphi, againft the infolent and injurious 
behaviour of the Cirrhaeans*, and perfuading the Greeks 
to- arm for the honour'of the god. At his motion, it was 
that the AmphiSlyons declared war ; as Ariftotle, among - 
others, teftifies, in his book concerning the Pythian 
games, where he attributes that decree to Solon. He was 
not, however, appointed general in that war, as Hermip- 
pus relates from Euanthes the Samian. For iEfchines- 
the orator fays no fuch thing ; and we find in the records 
of Delphi, that Alcmacon, not Solon, commanded the 
Athenians on that occasion. 

The 

* The inhabitants of Cirrha, a town feated in the bay of Corinth f 
after having by repented incurfions wafted the territory of Delphi, be- 
fieged the city itfeif from a defire of making themfelves matters of the 
riches contained in the temple of Apollo. Advice of this being fent to-, 
the Ampliayonsi who were the ftates general of Greece, Solon advifed 
that this matter mould he univerfaily refented. Accordingly Clyflhenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon, was fent commander in chief againft the Cirrhaeans j 
Alcmaeon was general of the Athenian quota ; and Solon went a* ccuru 
fellor or a flirt ant to Clyfther.es. When the Greek army had befieged 
Cirrha fome time without any great appearance of fuccefs, Apollo was 
confulted, who anfwered, that they mould net be able to reduce the 
place, till the waves of the Cirrhaean fea warned the territories' of Del- 
phi. This anfwer ft ruck the army with furprize, from which Solon, 
extricated them by advifingClylthenes to confecnae the whole terri- 
tories of Cirrha to the Delphic Ap jIIo, whence it would follow that the 
fea muft walh the facred ciait. Paufanias (in Pbocrh) mentions 
another ftratagem, which was not worthy of thejuftice of Solon. 
Cirrha, however, was taken, and became \\wicsfoctti the arfcnal of 
Delphi. 
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The execrable proceedings againft the accomplices of 
Cylon *, had long occalioned great troubles in the Athe- 
nian ftate. The confpirators had taken fan&uary in Mi- 
nerva's temple ; but Megacles, then Archon, perfuaded 
them to quit it, and ftand trial, under the notion that if 
they tied a thread to the fhrine of the goddefs, and kept 
hold of it, they would flill be under her protection. But 
when they came over againft the temple of the furies, 
the thread broke of itfelf ; upon which Megacles and his 
colleagues ruihed upon them and feized them, as if they 
had loll their privilege. Such as were out of the temple 
were ftoned ; thofe that fled to the altars -were cut in 
pieces there ; and they only were fpared who made ap- 
plication to the wives of the magiftrates. From that time 
thofe magiftrates were called execrable, and became obje&s 
of the public hatred. The remains of Cylon's faction af- 
terwards recovered ftrength, and kept up the quarrel with 
the defcendants of Megacles. The difpute was greater 
than ever, and the two parties more exafperated, when 
Solon, whofe authority was now very great, and others 
of the principal Athenians, interpofed, and by intreaties 
and arguments perfuaded the perfons called execrable, to 
fubmit to juftice and a fair trial, before three hundred 
judges felected from the nobility. Myron, of the Phy- 
Unfean ward carried on the impeachment, and they were 
condemned : As many as were alive, were driven into 
exile ; and the bodies of the dead dug up and caft out 
beyond the borders of Attica. Amidft thefe diftuxbances, 

the 

• There was, for a long time after the democracy took place, a 
Arong party againft it, who left no meafures untried, in order, if 
poflible, to reftore their ancient form of government. Cylon, a man 
of quality, and fon-Xn-law to Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, repined 
at the fudden change of the magiftrates, and had the thoughts of 
afking that as a favour, which he apprehended to be due to his birth- 
right. He formed, therefore, a defign to feizc the citadel, which he 
put in p raft ice in the forty-fifth olympiad, when many of the citi- 
zens were gone to the Olympic games. Megacles, who was at that 
time chief archon.. with the other magiftrates and the whole power 
of Athens, immediately befieged the confpirators there, and reduced 
. them to fuch diftrefs, that Cylon and his brother fled, and left the 
meaner fort to fliift for themferves. Such as efcaped the fword took 
refuge, as Plutarch relates, in Minerva's temple; and though they de- 
fer ved death for confpiring againft the government, yet, as the ma- 
giftrates put them to death in breach of the YrVi\\e%e o£ {a*&»wi% 
they brought upon themfehes the Indignation ol *ke ta^ttvwa*. 
Athenians, who deemed fuch a breach a greater «\^e> ^*^w ss * % 
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the Megarenftans renewed the war, took Nifaea from the 
Athenians, and recovered Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewife afflidted with fu> 
perftitious fears and ftrange appearances : and the footh- 
iayers declared, thatthere were certain abominable crimes 
which wanted expiation, pointed out by the entrails of 
the victims. Upon this they fent to Crete for Epimeni- 
des the Pharftian*, who is reckoned the feventh among 
the wife men, by thofe thflt do not admit Periander into 
the number. He was reputed a man of great piety, be- 
loved by the gods, and flailed in matters of religion, par- 
ticularly in what related to infpiration and the (acred 
myfteries : therefore the men of thofe days called him 
the fon of the nymph Balte, and one of the Curetes re- 
vived . When he arrived at Athens, he contracted a friend- 
(hip with Solon, and privately gave him considerable a£- 
(irtance, preparing the way for the reception of his laws. 
For he taught the Athenians to be more frugal in their 
religious worlhip, and more moderate in their mourning, 
by intermixing, certain facrifkes with the funeral fo- 
lemnitiesy and aboliihing the cruel and barbarous cuf- 
toms that had generally prevailed among the Women fee- 
fore. What is of Hill greater confequence, by expia- 
tions, luftrations, and the creeling of temples and fhrines, 
he hallowed and purified the city, and made the people 
more oblervant of juftice and more inclined to union. 

When he had feen Munychia, and confidered it fome 
time, he is reported to have (aid to thofe about him f, 

• This Ipimen'des was a very extraordinary perfm. Diegtmjt 
Lacrt.us tells us, that he was the inventor of the art of loftraiing or 
purifying houfes, fields, and pcrfons ; which, if fpoken of Greece, may 
be true i but Mofes bad long before taught the Hebrews fome thing 
©f this nature. (FideLtm. xvi.) Ephntntfes took fome fheep that 
were all black, and others that were all white; thtfc -he led into the 
Areopagus, and turning them loofe, dire&tri certain pcrfons to follow* 
them, who .ihould mark where they couched, and there Dcrifice them 
fp the local deity. .. This being done,ahar» were ercSed in all thtfe 
places tope; pet u ate the memory of this felemn txpiarion. There were, • 
however, ether ceremonies pracYifed for the purpofs of luftraticn, of 
which Tzetz«s»f.in his poenct'- chronicle* gives a particular account, - 
but whkh are too trifling to he mentioned Were. 

f This prediction was fulfilled 270 years alter, when Antipator con- 

ftrained the Athenian* to admit his garrifon into that place. Betide* 

this prophecy r&pimeQidci uttered another during his flay at Athens \ 

for hearing tliMt rJie-citi*en$ wtrc aUrmod a\ t\\a $to^tf&QUY&?«?&aci 
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Ucw blind is man to futurity ! If the Athenians could for cfie 
what trouble that place will give them, they would tear it in 
* pieces with their teeth, rather than it jhould ftand. Some- 
thing fimilar to this is rciateu of Thales. For he ordered 
the Milefians to bury him, in a certain refufe and ne- 
glected place, and foretold, at the fame time, that their 
market-place would one day ftand there. As for Epi- 
menides, he was held in admiration at Athens; great 
•honours were paid han, and many valuable prefents mide : 
yet he would accept of nothing but a branch of the fa- 
cred olive, which they gave hihi at his . requeit ; and wif,h 
that he departed. 

When the troubles about Cylon's affair were over, and 
the facrilegiou- p^rfons removed, in the manner we have 
mentioned, the Athenians rehipied into their old difputes 
concerning the government; for there were as many 
parties among them as there were different tra&s of land 
in their country. The inhabitant of the mountainous 
part were, it feems for a democracy ; thofe of the plains 
for an oligarchy ; and inofe of the fea-coails contending 
for a mixed kind of government, hindered the other two 
from gaining their point. At the fame time, the inequality 
between the poor and the rich occasioned the greateit 
difcord, and the ftate was in fo dangerous a fituation, 
that there feemed to be no way to quell Jthe feditions^ or 
to fave it from ruin, bat changing it to a monarchy. So 
greatly were the poor in debt to tae rich, that they were 
obliged cither to pay them a fix th. part of tfie produce of 
the land (whence they were called Hetfemorii and Thetet) 
or clfe to engage their perfons to theii; creditors, who 
might feize them on. failure $f payment. Accordingly 
fome made (laves of them, and others fold them to fo- 
reigners. Nay, fome parents were forced to fell their 
own children, (for no law forbad it) and to quit the city, 
to avoid the fe.yere treatment of thofe ufurers.. But the 
greater number, and men of the moil fpirit, agreed to 
ftand by each other, and to bear fiich impofitions no 
longer. .They determined to choofe a trufty. perfon for 
their leader, to deliver thofe , who. had failed in their time 

of 

power at fea, he advUed them tot -make themfeWac ea(y,.for that tbe 
Perfians would not for many yea/ 1. attempt any thing againit the 
Greeks, and when they did, they would- receto v«tt«Vfe\>cttrc&taft* 
thjn they would be able to bring upon. Oat &aXt% v>a«j 0&»*^>v* 
deftroy. Laert* in Vtte & Rmtn* 
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of payment, to divide the land, and to give an entire new 
face to the commonwealth. 

Then the moft prudent of the Athenians caft their eyes 
upon Solon, as a man lead obnoxious to either party, 
having neither been engaged in oppreflions with the rich, 
nor entangled in necefiities with the poor. Him, there- 
fore, they intreated to alfift the public in this exigency, 
and to compofe thefe differences. Phanias the Lefbian 
aflcrts, indeed, that Solon, to fave the Hate, dealt artfully 
with both parties, and privately promifed the poor a 
diviiion of the lands, and the rich a confirmation of their 
fecurities. At firft he was loth to take the adminiftra- 
tion upon him, by reafon of the avarice of fome and the 
infolence of others ; but was, however, chofen archon 
next after Philombrotus, and at the fame time arbitrator 
and lawgiver ; the rich accepting of him readily, as one 
of them, and the poor, as a good and worthy man. They 
tell us too, that a faying of his, which he had. let fall 
fome time before, that equality caufes no nvar, was then 
much repeated, and pleated both the rich and the poor ; 
the latter expe&ing to come to a balance by their num- 
bers and by the meafure of divided lands, and the former 
to preferve an equality at leaft, by their dignity and 
power. Thus both parties being in great hopes, the 
heads of them were urgent with Solon to make himfelf 
king, and endeavoured to perfuade him, that he might 
with better aflurance take upon him the direction of a 
city where he had the fupreme authority. Nay, many of 
the citizens, that leaned to neither party, feeing the in- 
tended change difficult to be effected by reafon and law, 
were not againft the entrufling of the government to the 
hands of one wife and juil man. Some, moreover, ac- 
quaint us, that he received this oracle from Apollo, 

Seize, feize the helm ; the reeling veflel guide : . » 

With aiding patriots item the raging tide. 

His friends, in particular told him it would appear that 
he wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear 
of the name of tyrant ; as if the fole and fupreme power 
would not foon become a lawful fovereignty through the 
virtues of him that received it. Thus formerly (faid they) 
the Eubceans fet up Tynnondas and lately the Mityle- 
4 naeans 
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•weans Pittacas for their prince *, None of thefe things 
*moved Solon from his purpofe, and the anfwer he is faid 
to have given his friends is this, Abfolute monarchy is a 
fair field, but it has no outlet. And in one of his poems 
Jie thus addrefles himfelf to his friend Phocus, 

—If I fpared my country, 

If gilded violence and tyrannic fway 

Could never charm me ; thence no fhame accrues : 

Still the mHd honour of my name I boaft, 

And find my empire there.— 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very great, 
before he appeared in the character of a legiflator. As 
for the ridicule he was expofed to for rejecting kingly 
-power, he has defcribed it in the following veries : 

Nor wifdom's palm, nor deep-laid policy 

Can Solon boaft. For when its noble ft ble flings 

Heaven pour'd into hU lap, he fpurn'd them from him. 

Where was his fcnfe and fpirit, when cnclos'd 

He found the choiceft prey, nor deign'd to draw it ? 

Who, to command fair Athens but one day, 

Would not himfelf, with all his race, have fallen 

Contented on the morrow ? 

"^hus he has introduced the multitude and men of low 
minds, as difcourfing about him. But though he rejecled 
abfolute power, he proceeded with fpirit enough in the 
adminiftration ; he did not make any conceflions in be- 
half of the powerful, nor, in the framing of his laws, did 
he indulge the humour of his conftituents. Where the 
former eftablifhrnent was tolerable, he neither applied 
remedies, nor ufed the incifion-knife, left he mould put 
the whole in diforder, and not have power to fettle or 
compofe it afterwards in the temperature he could wifh. 
He only made fuch alterations as he might bring the peo- 
ple to acquiefce in by perfuafion, or compel them to by 

Jus authority, making, (as he fays) force and right conjfire. 

Hence 

•Pittacus one of the feren wife men of Greece, made himfelf 
•mailer of Mityiene ; for which, Alcaeus, who was of the fame town, 
cotemporary with Pittacus, and, as a poet, a friend to liberty, fa. 
tirized him, as he did the other tyrants. Pittacus difregarded his 
cenfures, and having by his authority quelled the feditions of his ci- 
tizens, and eftablimed peace and harmony axtvotv^ \\v*ti^\\*^>mvv*- 
rily quitted hi* power, and rertored his country \o \\&\v\*xVi* 
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Hence it was,, that having the queftion afterwards ywX 
to him, Whether he had provided the beft of laws for the 
Athenians, he anfwered, 7he beft they were capable of re- 
ceiving. And as the moderns obferve, that the Atheni- 
ans uied to qualify the iiarlhnefs of things by giving 
them fofter and politer names, calling whores mtftrejfes, 
tributes contributions, garrifons guards, and prifons cajlles; 
fo Solon feems to be the fir ft that diftinguifhed the can- 
celling of debts by the name of a dij charge, .For this was 
the firit of his public ads, that debts fhould be forgiven, 
and that no man, for the future, mould take the body df 
his debtor for fccurity. .Though. Androtion and tome 
others fay, that it was not by the . cancelling of debts, 
but by moderating the.intereft, that the poor were re- 
lieved, they thought themielves fo happy in it, that they 
gave the name of difcharge to this aft of humanity, . as 
well as to the enlarging of meafores snd the value of 
money, which went alang with it. For he ordered the 
minor, which before went out for feventy-three drachmas* 
to go for a hundred: fo that, as they paid the fame* in 
value, but much lefs in weight, thofe thatJiad great fums 
to pay were relieved, while fuch as received them were 
no lofers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it 
was the abolition of pail fecurities that was called a dif- 
charge, ajid with thefe the poems of Solon agree. For in 
them he values himfelf on having taken away the marks of 
mortgaged, land*, which before were almoft every where fat 
up, and made free thofe fields which before were bound: and 
not only fo, but of fitch, citizens as were feizable by their 
creditors for debt, jome, ..he tells us, he had brought back 
from other countries, .where they bad wandered Jo long, that 
they had forgot the Attic dialed, and others he had fet at .//-* 
berty, who had experienced a cruel flowery at home. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greateft 
trouble he met with: For when he undertook the annul- 
ling of debts, and was confidering of a fuitable fpeecA 
and a proper method of introducing the bufinefs, he told 
fome of Jus moil intimate friends, namely Conon, Clinias, 
and Hipponicus, that he intended only to abolifti the 

debts, 

• The Athenians bad a coAom of fixing up billets, touihew that 
houfes or lands were mortgaged. 
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* 'debts, and not tp meddle with the lands. Thefe friends 
of his haftening to make their advantage of the fecret, 
before the decree took place, borrowed large fums of the 
rich, and purchafed eftates with them. Afterwards, when 
the decree was publifhed, they kept their poffeffioiiswith- 
. out paying the money they had taken up ; which brought 
great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not been im- 
pofed upon with the reft, but were rather an accomplice 
in the fraud. This charge, however, was foon removed, 
by his being the firft to comply with the law, and remit- 
> tine a debt of five talents, which he had out at intereft. 
Others, among whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian, fay it 
was. fifteen talents. But his friends went by the name 
of Cbreacopida or debt-cutters ever after. 

The method he took, (ktisfied neither the poor nor the 
. rich. The latter were difpleafed by the cancelling of 
their bonds ; and the former at not finding a divifion of 
lands: upon this they had fixed their hopes, and they 
t complained that he had not, like Lycurgus, made all the 
v citizens equal. in eftate.- Lycurgus, however, being the 
eleventh from Hercules, and having reigned many years 
in Lacedaemon, had acquired .great authority, intereft, 
and friends, of which he knew very well how to avail 
...himfelf in fetting up a new form of government. Yet he 
. was obliged to have recourfe to force rather than per- 
fuaiion, and had an- eye ftruck out in the difpute . before 
he could bring it to a lafting fettlement, and eftablifh 
fuch an union and equality, as left neither rich nor poor 
s in the city. On the other hand, Solon's eftate was but 
moderate, net fuperior to that of fome commoner?, and 
therefore he attempted not to ered fuch a common- 
wealth as that of Lycurgus, confidering it as out of his 
- power : he proceeded as far as he thought he could be 
Supported by the confidence the people had in his pro- 
fjbity andwiklom. 

That he anfwered not the expectations of the genera- 
lity, but offended them by falling fhort, appears from 
thefe verCes of his 

-' Thofc eye* with joy once fparkling when they tlew'd me f 
With cold, oblique regard behold me now* 

And a little after— 

Volume L \x 
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——Yet who but Solon 

Could have fpoke peace to their tumultuous waves, 

And not have funk beneath them * r 

But being foon fenfible of the utility of the decree, they 
4aid afide their complaints, offered a public facrifice, 
which they called fei/habia, or the facriike of the dif- 
charge, and conflituted Solon lawgiver and /uperintend- 
ant of the commonwealth-; , committing jto hjm the regu- 
lation not of a part only, but the whole, magiftracies, 
aflemblies, courts of judicature, and fenate ; and leaving 
Aim to determine the qualification,, number, and time of 
meeting for them all, as well as to abrogate or continue 
.the former conftitutions, at his pleafure. 

Firft then, he repealed the laws of Draco f, except 

thofe concerning murder, becaufe of the feverity of the 

punifhments they appointed, which for almoft all offences 

were capital f even thofe that w«re,c on viewed of idle,nej~s 

were to fuffer death, and fiich as Hole only a few apples 

or pot-herbs, were to be punifhed in the fame manner as 

-facrilegious perfons and murderers. Hence a faying oi 

/Demades, who lived long after, was much admired, that 

Draco wrote bis laws not with ink, but with blood. And ^U5 

.himfetf 

* . mgp %i t %\'nyoi>M is a proverbial expreffion, which will not 
, bear a literal profe tran flat ion, much lefs a poetical one : it was ne- 
-cefiary, therefore, to give a new turn to the fentence, only keeping 
the fenfe in view. 

f Draco was archon in the fecond, though feme fay in the laft f 
year of the thirty-ninth olympiad, about the year before Chrift 6aj. 
Though the. name of this great man occurs frequently in hiftory, yet 
we no where find femuch as ten lines together concerning him and 
his inftitutions. He may be confidered as rhe fir ft legislator of the 
Athenians ; for the laws, or rather precepts, of Triptolemus wqn 
. very few, viz. Honour your parents ; tvorjbiptbe gods ; hurt not ammals.\ 
Draco was the iirft of the Greeks that punifhed adultery vtith death; 
• and he efteemed murder fo high. a .crime, that to imprint a deep ab- 
. horrence of it in the minds of men, he ordained that procefs mould 
be carried on even again ft inanimate things, if they accidentally cau fed 
the death of any perfon. But betides murder and adultery, which de- 
ferred death, he made a number of fmaller offences capital j and that 
brought almoft all his laws into difufe. The extravagant feverity of 
them, like an edge too finely ground, hindered his tbefmoi, as he cal- 
led them, from ftriking deep. Porphyry (de ahftinent.) has preferved 
one of themconcerning.divine worthip, ** It is an everiafting iawJn 
'.-*• Attica, that the gods are to be worshipped, and the heroes alfo, 
„ 4( according to the cuftoms of our anceftors,and in private only,witb 
*f> a proper addrefs, firft fruits, and annuaXYtoauotft;* 
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Hiimfelf being -afked, Why he made death the punijhment for 
tnoft offences, anfwered, Small ones deferve it, and I tan find 
- no greater for the moft heinous. 

In the next place, Solon took an eflimate of the eftates 
of the citizens ; intending to leave the great offices in the 
-hands of the rich, but to give the reft of the people a 
(hare in other departments which they had not before. 
.Such as had a yearly income of live hundred meafures in 
wet and dry goods, he placed in the firft rank, and called 
them Pentacofiomedimni * : The fecond confiited of thofe 
that could: keep a horfe, or.whofe lands produced three 
hundred meafures ; thefe were of the equeftrian order, and 
»called Hippodatelountes. And thofe of the third -clafs, who 
had but two hundred meafures, were called Zeugit*. 
The reft were named Thetes, and not admitted to any 
-office ; they had only a right to appear and give their 
vote in the general aflembly of the people. This feemed 
at firft but a flight privilege, but afterwards fhewed it- 
felf a matter of great importance : for mbft caufes came ' 
.at laft to be decided by them ; and in fuch matters as 
were uuder the cognizance of the magiftrates there lay 
an appeal to the people. Befides, he is faid to have 
drawn up his laws in an obfcure and ambiguous manner, 
<on purpofe to enlarge the authority of the popular tri- 
bunal. For as they could not adjuft their difference; by 
the letter of the law, they were obliged to have recourle 
to living judges ; I mean the whole body of citizens, who 
.therefore had all controverftes brought before them, and 
were in a manner fuperior to the laws. Of this equality 
he hlmfelf takes notice in thefe words, 

By me the people held their native rights 
Uninjur'd, unopprefs'd— The great reftrain'd 
From lawlefs violence, and the poor from rapine, 
By me, their mutual (hieid.—— 

L 2 Defirous 

* The Pentacojtomedtmni paid a talent to the public trcafury; the 
Hippodatekunteti as the word fignifies, were obliged to find a horfe, and 
to verve as cavalry in the ware; the Zeugit* were fa called, as being 
a middle rank between the knights and thofe of the loweft order (for 
rowers who have the middle bench between the Thalamites and the 
T'hranites, are called Zeupta ;) and though the Tbftes tyd barely each 
a vote in the general aflemblies, yet that (aj Plutarch obferves) ap- 
peared in time to be a great privilege, moft cwfct^&u^Avgw^'l 
appeal before the people* 
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Defirous yet farther to ftrengthen the. common people, 
he impowered any man whatever to enter an action for 
one that was injured. If a perfon was aflaulted, or fuf- 
fered damage or violence, another that was able and 
< willing to do it, might profecute the offender. Thus the 
lawgiver wifely accHftomed the citizens, as members of 
one body, : to feel and to refent one another's injuries. 
And we are told of a faying of his agreeable to this law : 
being alked, What city <was beft modelled ' P /he anfwered, 
That, where thofe who are not injured are no le/s ready to 
profecute andjtunijh offenders than thofe who are. 

When thefe, points were adjufted,. he eflabliflicd the 
council of the areopagus *, which was to confirt of fuch as 
had borne the office oiarchon f, and himfelfwas one of t^ie 
number. But obferving that the people, now 6\ifcharged 
from their debts, grew infolent and imperious, he pro- 
ceeded to conftitute another council or fenate, of /our 
hundred J, a hundred out of e,ach tribe, by whom all 

.affairs 

* The court of aropagu^ though fettled long before, had loft much 

,. Of its power by Draco's preferring the ephet». In ancient times, and 

.. tili Solon became legislator, it con fitted of fuch perfons as were rooft 

confpicucus in the ftate for their wealth, power, and probity ; but 

Solon made it a rule that fuch only fhould have a feat in it as tad 

. borne the office of ar.bon. Thu had the effect he defigned, it raifed 

the reputation of tke arecpagltes very highland rendered their decrees 

fo venerable, that none contefted or repined at therri through a long 

courfe of ages. 

■f- After the extinction of the race of the Medontidae, the Athenians 
made the office of arcbin annual; and, inftead of one, they created 
nine arcUnu By the latter expedient, they provided agair.ft the tpo 
great power of a (ingle perfon, as by the former they took away aU 
apprehenfion of the arcbont fetting up for fovereigns. In one wefd, 
they attained now what they had long fought, the making thfir fu- 
preme magiftrates dependent on the people. This remarkable sera 
of tne completion of the Athenian democracy. was, according to tjie 
Marmoray in the nrft year of the xxivth elympjad, before Chrift 684* 
That thefe magistrates might however retain Sufficient, autbo/ity and 
dignity, tl^y had high titles and great honours annexed, to their of- 
*~ ficee. " The Mem** ftyled by way of eminence The Arcbon, and ,t|ie 
year was diftinguifhfd by his name. The fecond was called Baji- 
kus^ that is, king ; for they chofe to have that title con fid ered as. a 
iecondary one. This officer had the care of religion. The third had 
the name of Polcmarcb, for war was his particular province. The other 
fix had the title of Tbefmotbita^ and were considered as the guardians 
of their laws* Thefe arcbom continued till the time of the emperor 
Xallienu.. 

J. The number of tribes were increafed by Califthenes to ten, after 
iibe had driven out the Pififtraud* j and tact. .\tt» tout cauftded of 
■ " ' ■ tm% 
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affairs were to be previoufljr confidered ; and ordered 
that no matter, without their approbation, fhould be laid 
before the general afTembly." In the mean time the high 
court of the areopagut were to be the infpe&ors and 
guardians of the laws. Thus he fuppofed the common- 
wealth, fecurea by tw6 councils, as by two anchors, 
would be lefs liable to be fhaken by tumults, and the 
people wo*ald become more orderly and peaceable. Mod 
writers, as we have obferved, afiirm that the council of the 
areopagus was of Solori's appointing : and it feems greatly 
to confirm their aflertion, that Draco has m ide no mention . 
of the areopagites, but in capital cauies conftantly addrefles 
himfelf to the- epbet*?. yet the 'eightlrlaw of Solon's thir- 
teenth cable is. fet down in thefe very words, Whoever 
ivere declared infamous , before Solon* s archojs/hip, let them be 
reftoredin honour, except fuch as having been condemned in the 
areopagus, or by the epheta, or by the kings in the Prytaneum, 
for murder or robbery, or attempting to ufurp. the got^ernment^ 
had fled their country, before this lantf n»as made. This on 
the contrary, (hews, that before Solon was. chief magi- 
ftrate and delivered his laws a the council of the areopagus 
was in being. - For whoxould have been. Condemned in 
the areopagus before Solon's time, if he was the firft that 
erected it into a court of judicature? Unlefs, perhaps, 
there be fome obfcurity or deficiency in the text, and 
the meaning be, that fuchas have been convicled of 
crimes that are now cognizable before the areopagius, - 
the epbeti**, and prytants, (hall continue infamous, whiiit 
others are reftored. But this I fubrait to the judgment 
cf the reader. 

L 3 .j The 

five hundred, fifty being chofen out of each tribe. Towards the clofe 
of the year the prefident of each tribe gave in a lift of candidates, out 
of whom the fenators were elected by lot. The fenators then ap- 
pointtd the officers called prytamu The" prytamt, while the fenatfcr 
con lifted of 500, were 50 in number j and, for the avoiding of con- 
furl on, ten of thefe prefided a week, during which fpace they were 
called prr'Sdrly and out of them an epiflatts or prefident was chofen, 
whofe office laded but one day. 

• The epbeiae were firft appointed in the reign of Demophon, the 
fon of Thefsus, for the trying of wilful murders and cafes of man- 
slaughter. They confifted at firft of fifty Athenians and as many Ar* 
gives ; but Draco excluded the Argives, and ordered that it fhould be 
co;T>pofed of fitty-one Athenians,who wereallt<» betuvttt&Qt tv\vj >j*w* 
of age. He alio fixtfd the ir authority above that of the Kto^Aws^ 
AoJcji brought them under that court j and UtniveA Cb&vc y«&$\$£«fc» 
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The mof! peculiar and furprifmg of, his other laws, i* 
that which declares the man infamous who ftands neuter 
in time of fedition *. It-fcems, he would not have us be 
indifferent and unaffedted with the fate of the- public* 
when our own concerns are upon a fafe bottom ; nor 
when we are in health, be. infenfible to the difiempers 
and griefs of bur country. He would have us efpoufe the 
better andjufler caufe,and hazard every thing in defence 
of it, rather than wait in fafety to fee which fide the vic- 
tory will incline to. That law, too feems quite ridicu- 
lous and abfurd, which permits a rich heirefs, whofe huf- 
band happens to be impotent, to confole herfelf with his 
neareft relations. Yet fome fay, this law was very pro- 
perly* levelled againft thofe, who, confcious of their own* 
inability, match with heirefTes for the fake of the por- 
tion, and under colour- of law do violence to nature. For 
when they know that fuch- heirefTes may make choice o£ 
others to grant their favours to, they will either let thofe 
snatches alone, or if they do marry in that manner, they. 
muft fufrer the fhame of their avarice and difhonefty. It 
is right, that the heirefs mould not have liberty to choofe 
at large but only amongft her huiband's relations, that the 
child which is born may, at leaft, belong to his kindreds 
and family. Agreeable to this is the direction* that the 
bride and bridegroom mould be fhutup together and eat 
of the fame quince f ; and that the humand of an heirefs- < 
fhould approach her at leaft three times in a month. For, 
though they may happen not to have children, yet it is 
a mark of honour and regard due from a- man to the chaf- 
tity of his wife : it removes many uneafinetTes, and pre- 
vents differences from proceeding to an abfolute breach. 

In 

* Aulus GelKus, who has preferred the very words ©f this law, adds* 
that one who fo ft cod neuter, fliould lofe his houfcs, his country, and 
eftste, and be fent out an exile. No£i. Attic. L-ii. c. 1%. 

Plutarch in another place condemns this Jaw ; but Gellius highly- 
commends ir, and afligns this reafon— The wife and juft, as well as- 
the envious and wicked, being obliged to choofe fome fide, 0tatterS» 
were eafily accommodated j whereas if the latter only, as is generally 
the cafe with other cities, hid the management of factions, they 
would, for private reafons, be continually kept up, to the great hurt,, 
if not the utter ruin of the iUte. 

t The ca'irg of the quince, which was not peculiar to an heirefe 
and her hufoand, (for all new married people eat it) implied that 
their difcovrfes ought to be pieafcmt to «*&t\ Qtlwr^ taut fruit making 
ths breath J'vreet* 
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In all 6ther marriages, he ordered that no dowries 
fhould be given: the bride was to- bring with her onl^T 
three fuits of clothes, and fome Tfioufehold fluff of fiftall . 
value*. For he did not choofe that marriages jhoild be , 
made with mercenary or venal views, but woiilff have . 
that union cemented by the endearment of children, antl 
evtry other inftance of love and friendfhip. Nay, Diony- 
fius himfelf, when his mother defired to be married to a 
young Syracufan, told her, He had, indeed, by his tyranny, 
broke through the laws of his country, but he could not break 
thofe of nature, by countenancing Jo dif proportioned a match. 
And iurely fuch diforders mould not be tolerated in any 
fiate, nor ftieh matches where there is no equality of 
years, or inducements of love, or probability that the 
end of marriage will be anfwered. So that to an old man 
who marries a young woman, fome prudent magiftrate or 
lawgiver might exprefs himfelf in the words addreffed 
to- Phiioctetes, 

Poor fdtil ! how fit art thouto marry f 

And if he found a young man in the houfe of a rich old 
woman, like a partridge, growing fat in his private fer- ' 
vices, he would remove him to fome young virgin who 
wanted a hufband. But enough of this. 

That law of Solon's is alfo juftly commended, which 
forbids men to fpeak ill of the dead. For piety requires 
us to confider the deceafed as facred; juflice calls upon 
us to fpare thofe that are not in being: and good policy, 
to prevent the perpetuating of hatred. He forbad his 
people alfo to revile the living* in a temple, in a court 
of juftice, in the great aflembly of the people, or at the 
public games. He that offended in this refpcdfc, was to- 
pay three drachmas to the perfon injured, and two to the 
public. Never to reftrain anger is, indeed, a proof of 
■weaknefs or want of breeding ; and always to guard 
againft it, is very difficult, and to fome perfons impof- 
fible. Now, what is enjoined by law fhould be practi- 
cable, if the legiflator de fires to punifh a few to fome 
good purpofe, and not many to no purpofe. 

His law concerning wills has likewife: its merit. For 
before his time the Athenians were not allowed to difpofe 

L4. of 

• The bride brought with her an earthen $skv c?&k& ^bro^eum** 
wherein barley wasparched j to fi^iufy tVu\Ch«-vk\\dwxjc«Y.\\*V»^«*S* 
0i the houfe, aod would do'her fcArt towards ^wY&nfctat >toaKW«* !, * fc 
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of their eflates'by will ; the hoofer attd other fubftantc of - 
the decafed were to remain among his relations. But he 
permitted any one that had not children, to leave his pof- 
ieifions to whom he pleafed ; thus preferring the tie of '■> 
friendship to that of kindred, and* choice to neceffity, he- 
gave every man the full and free difpofal of his- own*- 
Yet he allowed not all forts of legacies, but thofe only that - 
were not extorted by phrenzy, the-confequenceofdifeafe- 
or poifons, by imprisonment or violence, or the perfuafions 
of a wife. For he confidered inducements that operated- 
againft reafon, as no better than force : to be deceived - 
was with£/?» the fame thing as to be compelled $ and he- 
looked upon pleafure to be as treat a perveter as pain*. 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, their 
mournings and Sacrifices, and endeavoured to keep them 
clear of all diforder and excels. They ware not to go out 
of town with more than three habits; the proviiions they 
carried with them, were not to exceed the value of an - 
dolus ; their ba&et was not to be above a cubit high ; 
and in the night they were not to travel but in a carriage* 
with a torch before them. At funerals they were forbid 
to tear thexnfelvesf, and no hired mourner was to utter 
lamentable notes, or to adl any thing elfe that tended to* 
excite forrow. They were not permitted to facrifice ah 
ox on thofe occafions ; oil to bury more than three gar- 
ments with the body ; or to vifit any tombs befide thoft 
of their own family, except at the time of interment. 
Moft of thefe things are like wife forbidden by our laws, 
with the addition of this circumflance, that thofe who- 
oifcnd in fuch a manner are fined by the cenfors of the wo- 
men, as giving way to weak paffions and child ifti forrow. 

As the city was filled with perfons who affembled- 
from all parts, on account of the great fecurity in which' 

people 

* He likewife ordained that adopted perfons fhould make no will,- 
but a3 foon as they h?d children lawfully begotten, they were at liberty 
to rerurn into the family whence they were adopted ; or if they con- 
tinued in it to their c'eath, the eftates reverted to the relations of the 
perfons who adopted them. Dtmosth. in Orat, Leptin* 

f Demollhenes fin Thnocr.) recites Solon's directions as to funerals 
as follows : u Let the dead bodies belaid out in the houfe, according 
** as the o'eceafid gave order, and the day following before fun-rife 
** carried forth. Whilfl the body is carrying to the grave let the nun 
•* f before, the women follow. It fl«!l not be lawful for any woman 
44 to enter upon the ^oods of the dead, and to follow the body to the 
41 grave under thrcefcore yeara ©t a^e, except fuch as are witiin the. 
-tf degrees of cou/inV* 
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people lived in Attica, Solon obferving this, and that 
the country withal was poor and barren,. and that mer- 
chants who traffic by Tea, do not ufc to import their good? 
where they can have nothing*, in exchange, turned, the 
attention of the citizens to manufactures. For this pur- 
pofe he made a law, that no ion mould be obliged to 
maintain his father, if he. had not taught him a trade*. 
As for Lycurgus, whofe city was clear of ftrangers, and 
whofe country, according to Euripides, was fufficient 
for twice the number of inhabitants; where there was, 
moreover, a multitude* of HeioUt, who were not only to 
be kept conllantly employed, but to be humbled and 
worn out by fervitude ; it was right for. him to fet the 
citizens free from laborious and mechanic arts, and to 
employ them in alms, as the only art fit for them to learo 
and exercife; But Solon, rather adapting his laws to the 
ftate of his country, thaa his country to his laws , and 
perceiving that the foil of Attica, which hardly rewarded 
the hufbandman's labour, was far from being capable of 
maintaining a. lazy multitude, ordered that trades lhould 
be accounted honourable ; that the council of the area- 
fagus mould examine into every man's means .of fubfift- 
ing, and chaftife the idle. >-- 

But that law was more rigid, which (as Heraclides of 
Pontus informs us)* excufed baftards from relieving their 
fathers. Nevertheless, the man that disregards fo honour- 
able a Hate as marriage,, does not take a woman for the 
fake of children, but merely to indulge his appetite. He 
has, therefore, his reward ; and there remains no pre- 
tence for him to upbraid thofe children, whofe very birth 
he has made a reproach to them. «• 

In truth,i his laws concerning women, in general ap- 
pear very abfunU For he permitted any one to kill an 
adulterer taken in the faclf ; but if a mart committed a 
rape upon a free woman, he. was only to be fined a hun- 
dred drachmas ^ if he gained his purpofe by perfuaiion* 
L 5 twenty: 

* He tint was thrice convi&ed of idlenefs, was to Bt declared in- 
famous. Herodotus (1. vii.) and Diodorus Siculus (1. i.) agree that a 
law of this kind was in ufe in Egypt. It is probable therefore that 
Solon, who was thoroughly acquainted ■ with the learning of that 
nation, borrowed it from them. 

•f No adulterefs was to adorn herfelf, or to aflift at the public C*- 
erificcs i and in cafe /lie did, he gave l\bmy xo aw<| oka \& \s»s.>bs& 
cJotkes off her bade, and beat her into in* b&t$p&iu 
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twenty: but proflitues were excepted, becaufe they hav© 
their price. And he would not allow them to fell a. 
daughter or fifler, unlefs fhe were taken, in an ac\ of dif- 
honour before marriage. Bat to punifh the fame feult 
ibmetimes in a fevere and rigorous manner," and fome- 
times lightly and as it were in fport, with a trivial fine, 
is not agreeable to reafon : unlefs the fcarcity of money 
in Athens, at that time, made a pecuniary mulft a heavy, 
one. And indeed in the valuation of things for. the fa- 
crifice, a fheep and a medimnus of corn were reckoned each 
at a drachma only. To the vidlor in the Ifthmean games, 
he appointed a reward of a hundred drachmas.; and. to 
the victor in the Olympian, five hundred*. He that, 
caught a he-wolf, was to have five drachmas; he that 
took a me- wolf, one : and the former fum (as Demetrius. 
Phalereus afferts) was the value of an ox, the latter o£a 
fheep. Though the prices which he fixes in his fixteenth. 
table for feledt vidims, were probably much higher thaia. 
the common, yet they are fmall in companion of the pre- 
fent. The- Athenians of old were great enemies to 
wolves, becaufe their country was better for palture than 
tillage: and foms fay their tribes had not their names 
from the fons of Ion, bat from the different occupations 
they followed ; the iblciiecs being called hoplitor.» the ar r 
tificers ergades ; and of the other two> the hufbandmenv 
uleontcs y and the graziers agicores* 

As Attica was not fupplied with, water, from perennial 
nvers, lakes, or fprings f, but chiefly by wells dug for. 
that purpofe, he made a law, that where there was a> 
public well, all within the diflance of four furlongs, 
ihould make ufe of it : but where the diflance w as greater, 
they were to provide a well of their own.. And if they 
dug ten fathoms deep in their own ground, and could 
And no watar, they had liberty to fill a vefiel of fix gal- 
lons twice a day at their neighbours. /Thus he thought 
it proper to ailiil perfons in real neceifity, but not. to en- 
courage idlenefs. His regulations with refpeft to the 

planting 

• At the fame time he cortra&ed the rewards beftowed upon wreft- 
lers, citeeming fuch gratuities uftkfb and even dangerous; as they 
tended to encourage idlenefs by putting men upon walling that time 
in txerciles which ought to be fpent in providing for their fa.ni!ies s 

•f Strabo tells us there was a fpnng ot fieih w*tci near the Lycjeum ; 
but the Soil of Attica in general was dry, and the livtts lliflua and 
Eridamus did not *un contUntly* 
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planting of trees, were alfo very judicious. He that 
planted any tree in his field, was to place it at lead five 
feet from his neighbour's ground ; and if it was a fig- 
tree or an olive, nine; for thefe extend their roots far- 
ther than others, and their neighbourhood is prejudicial 
to fome tress, not only as they take away the nouriihment, 
but as their elfluvia is noxious. He that would dig a pit 
or a ditch, was to dig it as far from anotherjnan's ground, 
as it was deep : and if any one would raife flocks of bees, 
he was to place them three-hundred feet from thofe al- 
ready railed by .another. • - 

Of all the produces of the earth, he allowed none to be * 
fold to ftrangers 1 , but oil : and whoever prefumed to ex- 
port any thing elfe, the arcbon was folemnly to declare 
him accurfed, or to pay himfeif a hundred drachmas into 
the public treafury. This law is in the firft table. And 
therefore- it is not abfoltrtely improbable* what fome af- 
firm, that the exportation of figs was formerly forbidden, <- 
and that the informer againft the delinquents was called - 
a Jycophaufi*' • 

He like wife enacted a law- for reparation of damage * 
received from beafls. A dog that had bit a man was to - 
be delivered up bound to a log of four cubits long* ; an 
agreeable contrivance for fecurity againft fuch an animal. 

But the wifdom of the law concerning the naturalizing 
of foreigners-, is a little dubious ; becaufe it forbids the 
freedom of the city to be granted to any but fuch as are 
for ever exiled from their own country, or tranfplant 
themfelves to* Athens with 1 their- whole family, for the 
fake of exercifmg fome manual trade. t This, iwe are? 
told, he did, not with a view to keep ftrangers at a dif- 
tance, but rather to invite them to Athens, upon the fure. 
hope of being admitted ta the privilege of citizens : and * 
he imagined the leitlement of thofe might be entirely de- 
pended upony who had been driven from their native? 
country, or had quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, which j-egulates the go- 
ing to- entertainments, made at the public charge, by him* 

called 



* This law, and feveral others of Solon's were taken into the 
twelve tables. In the cotrfulate of T. Romilius and C. Verurius, 
in the year of Rome 293, the Romans fent deputies to Athens^ v& 
tranferibe his laws, and thofe of the* oa\wt \a«w^»et* v^: O^w^^cx 
order co form thereby a body of laws tot Rom** 
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called parafitien*. For he does not allow the fame per- 
fon to repair to them often, and he lays a penalty upon, 
fuch as refufe to go when invited ; looking upon the for- 
mer as a mark of epicurifm, and the latter of contempt 
of the public. 

All his laws were to continue in force for a hundred 
years, and were written upon wooden tables, which 
might be turned round in the oblong cafes that contained 
them. Some fmall remains of them are prefer ved in the 
frytaneum to this day. They were called cyrbes, 'as 
Ariftotle tells us ; and Cratinus, the comic poet, thus 
(peaks of them : 

By the great names of Solon and of Draco, 
Whofe cyrbes now but fcrve to bcil our pulfe. 

Some fay, thofe tables were properly called cyrbes, on* 
which were written the rules for religious rites and facri- 
fices and the other axonej. The fenate, in a body, bounds 
themfelves by oath to eftablim the laws of Solon.; and the 
tbefmotbcttf, or guardians of the laws, feverally took an 
oath in a particular form, by the (lone in the market-place* 
that for every law they broke, each would dedicate, a 
golden ftatue at Delphi of the fame weight with himlelf f, 
Obferving the irregularity o( the months J, and that 
(he moon neither rofe nor fet at the fame time with the 

fun,. 

* In the firft ages the name of ftrafite was venerable and facred* 
for it properly figmfud one that was a mtflmate at the table of fa- 
erifices. There were in Greece feveral perfons particularly honoured* 
with this title, much like thoie whom the Remans called cpulontiy a 
religious order inftituted by Nu.ma, Solon ordained that every tribe 
Jhould offer a facrifice once a month, and at the end of the Tacrine* 
make a public entertainment, at which all who were of that trio© 
Ihould be obliged to atfift by turns. 

-f GoW in Solon's time was fo fcarce in Greece," that when the 
Spanans were ordered by the oracle to gild the face of Apollo** 
ftatute, they inquired in vain for gold all over Greece, and were di- 
reSed b/ the pythonefs to buy fome of Crce/us king of Lydia. 

X Solon dilcovered the falfenefs of Thales's maxim, that the moon 
performed her revolution in thirty days, and found that the true time 
was twenty-nine days and a half. He directed, therefore, that eacJv 
of the twelve months. fhould be accounted twenty-nine or thirty days 
alternately. I>y this means a lunar year was formed, of 354. days j 
and to reconcile it to the folar year, he ordered a month of twenty-two 
days to be intercalated every two years, and at the end of the fecond 
two years, he d/rcfled that a month of t\Nttvvy -\.VH<i*tav,* (Would be in- 
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fun, as it often happened that in the fame day (he over- 
took and paffcd by him, he ordered that day to be called 
bene kai nca (the old«and the new) ; afligning the part of 
it before the conjunction, to the old month, and the reft 
to the beginning* of the new. He feems, therefore, to 
have been, the firft who underflood that verfe in Homer* 
which makes mention of a day wherein tbt old month ended, 
and.4he ne*w began *; 

The day following he called the new moan. After the 
twentieth he counted not by adding, but tubtracling, to 
the thirtieth, according to the decreaftng phafes of the 
moon. 

When his laws took pkee f; Solon had his vifitors 
every day, rinding fault with fome of them, and com- 
mending others, or advifing him to make certain addi- 
tions, 

tercel, ted. He likewife engaeed the Athenians to divide their months 
into three parts, ftyled the btginnir.gy middling, and ending ; each of 
thefe confined of ten days, when the month was thirty days long, 
and the laft of nine, when it was nine and-twenty days long. In 
fpeakiag of the two firft parts, they reckoned according to the ufual 
orritr of numbers, viz. the firft, &c. day of the moon beginning; the 
firft, fecond, &c. of the moon middling; but with rtfpedr to the lift 
part of the month, they reckoned backwards, that is, Inftead of fax- 
ing the firft* fecond, £fr. day of the moon ending, they faid the tenth, 
ninth, &c. of the moon ending. This is a circumftance which ihould 
be carefully attended tov 

* OdyiT. xiv. 162. 

•f* Plutarch has only mentioned fuch of Solon's laws as he thought 
the moft fingular and remarkable; Diogenes, Laertius, and Demof- 
thenes have given us account of fome others that ought not to be for- 
gotten. — " Let not the guardian live in the fame houfevyith the mo- 
** ther of his wards. Let not the tuition of minors be commjtted to 
" him who is next after them in the inheritance. Let not an engraver 
" keep the impiefTion of a feaJ which he has engraved. Let him that 
** puts ot.t the eye of a man who has but one, lofe both his own. If 
u an arc hem is taken in liquor, let him be put to death. Let him who 
M refulei to maintain his father and mother, be infamous: and fo let 
" him that has con fumed his patrimony. Let him whorefufesto go 
" to war, flies, or behaves cowardly, be debarred the precincts of the 
"forum and places of public w or (hi p. If a man furprifes his wife in 
«'• adultery, and lives with htr afterwards, let him be deemed infamous. 
" Let him who frequents the houfts of lewd women, be debarred from 
• 4 fpeaking in the aflemblies of the people. Let a pandar be purfued, 
•* and put to death if taken. Ifany man ileal in the day-time, let him 
•* be carried to the eleven officers ; if in the night, it (hall be lawful. 
** to kill him in the aft, or to wound him in the purfuit, and carry 
•* him to the aforefaid officers ; if he fteaU co«vrc\ow \Xvvw^.» \«.V\t^ 
" pay double, und if the convl&cr thinks fit* Vtt o^oteVvti Owiva* 
" five diysj if he is guilty of fAuile&e, IcxYitfftte. ^tt.V.Q &mb^ . 
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tion, or retrenchments. Bat the greater part came t« 
defire a reafon for this or that article, or a clear and .pre- 
cife explication of the meaning and defign. Senfibie that 
he could not well excufe himfelf from complying with 
their defires, and that, if he indulged their importunity, 
the doing it might give offence, he determined to with- 
draw from the difficulty, and to get rid at once of their 
cavils and exceptions. For, as he himfelf^)bferves, 
Not alt the great eft enterprise can pleafe. 

Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he fet fail for an- 
other country, having obtained leave of the Athenians 
for ten years abfence* In that time he hoped his laws 
would become familiar to them. 

His fini voyage was to Egypt, where he abode foine 
time, as he himfeif relates, 

On the Canopian fhore, by Nile's deep mouth. 

There he converfed upon' points of philofophyi withPfe- 
nophis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Sake, the moft 
learned of the Egyptian priefts ; and having an account 
from them of the Atlantic Ifland * (as Plato, informs us) 
he attempted to defcribe it to the Grecians in a poem; 
From Egypt he failed to Cyprus, and there was honoured 
with the beft regards of Philocyprus, one of the kings of 
that ifland, who reigned over a fmall city built by De- 
mophon the fon'of Thefeus, near the river Clarius, in a 
jftrong fituation indeed, but very indifferent foil. As there 
was an agreeable pJain below, Solon perfuaded him to 
build a. larger and pleafanter city there, and to remove 

the 

# Plato finifhed this hiflory from Solon's memoirs, as -may befeen 
in his Tiir.aeus* aid Cr'rths. He pretends that this Atlantis, an ilLand 
fituated in thcAtJantic ocean, was bigger than Afia and Africa, and 
that, notwithstanding its vaft extent, it was drowned in one day and 
right. Dicdoros Shulus fays, the Carthaginians, who difeovered itj 
made it death for any orre to fettle in it. Amidft a number of con-, 
jeclures concerning it, one of the -moft probable is, that in thofe days 
the Africans had (ome knowledge of America. Another opinion, 
vorth mtmior ing, is, that the Ailantidei or Fortunate lflands wer« 
what we now call the Canaries. Homer thus defcribes them, 

Stern winter (miles on that aufpicious clime : 

The fields are florid with unfading prime.. 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnowj. 

But from the breezy deep the bltft inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the miUuv ^a\fe % Vw\, 
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the inhabitants of the other to it. He alfo afiifted in lay* 
ing out the whole, and building it in the bell manner for 
convenience and defence : fo that Philocyprus in a fhort 
time had it fo well peopled, as to excite the envy of the 
other princes. And therefore, though the former city was 
called Aipeia, yet in honour of Solon, he- called the new 
one Soli, He himfelf fpeaks of the building of this city, 
in his elegies, addrefiing himfelf to Philocyprus : 

For you. be long the Solian throne decreed ! 
For you, a pace of profperous fens fucceed I 
If in thofe fecnes,. to her fo juftly dear, 
My hand a blooming city nelp v d to rear, 
Way the fweet voice of fmiling Venus blefs, 
And fpeed me home with honours and fuccefs f 

As for his interview with Croefu6, fdme pretend t# 
prove from chronology, that it is fi&itious. But fincc 
the itory is fo famous, and fcr well attefled, nay, (what is 
more) fo agreeable to Solon's character, fo worthy of hU 
wifdom and magnanimity, I cannot prevail with myfelf to 
rejedt it for the fake of certain chronological tables, which 
thoufanJs are correcting to this day, without being able 
to bring them to any certainty. Solon, then, is faid to 
have gone to Sardis at the requefl of Crcefus ; and when 
he came there, he was affefted much in the fame manner 
as a perfon born in an inland country, when he firft goes 
to fee the ocean : for as he takes every great river lie 
com »s to for the*fea ; fo Solon, a^s he palled through the 
court, and faw many of the nobility richly drefled, and 
walking in great pomp amidft a crowd of attendants and 
guards, took each of them for Croefus. At laft when he 
was conduced into the prefence, hz found the king fet 
off with whatever can fte imagined curious and. valuable, 
either in beauty of colours, elegance of golden ornaments, 
or iplendor of jewels; in order that the grandeur and va*. 
riety of the fcene might be as ftriking as pofilble. Solon> 
{landing over againil the tlirone, was not at all furprifedj 
nor did he pay thofe compliments that were expe&ed; on 
the. contrary, it was plain to all pcrfons of difcernmerit 
that he defpifed fuch vain ollentation and liltlenefs of 
pride. Crcefus then ordered his treafurea to be opened, 
and his magnificent apartments and furniture to be Ihewn 
him ; but this v/as quite a needlefs trouble ; for Solon in 
one view of the king was able to read his character* 
When he had feenall, and was conducted. \^Ofi.>^«&^ 

[n. d. 1704.) *&fcs&> 
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aflced him, If he bad ever beheld a happier man than he ? 
Solon anfwcred, He had, and that the perfonwas one Tel/us, 
a plain hut worthy citizen of Athens, who left valuable chil- 
dren behind him ; and who having been above the want of 
necejjaries all his life, died glorioujly fighting for his country. 
By this time he appeared to Grasfus to be a ftrange, un- 
couth kind of ruilic, who did not meafure happinefs by 
the quantity of gold and filver, but could prefer the life 
and death of a private and mean pcrfon to his high digni- 
ty and power. However, he aftied him agairiy Whether, 
after Tellus, he knew another happier man in the world? 
Solon anfwcred, Yes, Cleobis and Bit on, famed for fheir 
brotherly affeStion, and dutiful behaviour to their mother ; 
for the oxen, net being ready, they put themfelves in the har- 
nefs, and drew their mother to Juno*s temple, who was ex- 
tremely h ippy in having fuch fans, and moved forward amidft 
the blejfings of the people. After the facrifice they^ drank a 
cheerful cup with their friends, and then laid down to rejr, 
but rofe no more; for they died in the night without forrow 
or pain, in the midft of fo much glory, ■ Well! faid Croefus, 
now highly difpleafed, and do you not then rank us in the 
number of happy men ? Solon, unwilling either to flatter 
him, or to exafperate him more, replied, King of Lydia, 
4ss God has given the Greeks a moderate proportion of other 
things, fo likexvife he has favoured them wiib a democratic 
fP'trit and a liberal kind of wifdom, which has no tafte for 
the fplendors of royalty. Moreover, the vicijfitudes of life, 
fifier us not to be elated, by any prefent good fortune, or to 
admire that felicity, which is liable to change. Futurity 
carries for every man many various and uncertain events in 
its bofom. He, therefore, whom >*eaven blefes with fuccefs 
to the lajl, is in our efiimaiion the happy man. But the hap- 
pinefs of him who fill lives, and has the dangers of life to en- 
counter, appears to us no better than that of a champion, be- 
fore the combat is determined, and while the crown is uncer- 
tain. With thefe words Solon departed, leaving Croefus 
chagrined, but not initrufted. 

At that time ^Efop, the fabulift, was at the court of 
Croefus, who had fent for him, and carrefled him not a 
little. lie was concerned at the unkind reception Solon 
met with, and thereupon gave him this advice, A man 
Jhould either not converje with kings at all, or fay what is 
agreeable to them : To which Solon replied, Nay, but he 
J&cu/d ' elt&er /:ct do it at all, or fay what is ujeful to them. 

3 'VWo^ft. 
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Though Crcefus at that time held our lawgiver in con- 
tempt ; yet when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus; 
when his city was taken, himfelf made prifoner, and laid 
bound upon the pile in order to be burnt, in the prefence 
of Cyrus and all the Periians, he cried out as loud as he 
ppffibly could, " Solon! Solon I Solon !" Cyrus, furprifed 
at this, fent to inquire of him, <€ What god or man it 
" was, whom alone he thus invoked under fo great a 
"' calamity V 9 Crcefus anfwered without the leaft dif- 
guife, cc He is one of the wife men of Greece, whom I 
•* fent for; not with a defign to hear his wifdom, or to 
'* learn what might be of fervice to me, but that he 
tc might fee and extend the reputation of that glory, the 
" lofs of which I find a much greater misfortune, thaa 
" the poffeffion of it was a bleffing. My exalted ftate 
'* was only an exterior advantage, thehappinefs of opi- 
•* nion ; but the reverfe plunges me into real fufferings, 
f * and ends in mifery irremediable. This was forefeen 
** by that great man, who forming a xrorrje&ure of the 
** future from what he then faw, advifed me to confider 
*•' the end of life; and not to rely or grow infolent upon 
04 uncertainties." When this was told Cyrus, who was 
a much wifer max* than Credits* finding Solon's maxim 
confirmed by an example before him, he not only fet 
Crcefus at liberty, but honoured him with, his protection 
as long , as he lived- Thus Solon had the glory of faving 
the life of one of thefe kings, and of initructing the other. 

During his abfence, the Athenians were much divided 
among themfelvcs, Lycurgus being.at the head of the low 
country *, Megacles, the fon of Alcmaeon, of the people 
that lived near the fea-coaft, and Pififtratus of the moun- 
taineers ; . among which lafl was a multitude of labouring 
people, whofe enmity was chiefly levelled at the rich. 
Hence it was, that though the city did obferve Solon's 
laws, yet. all expected fome change, and weredefirous of 
another eitablifhment ; not in hopes of an equality, but 
with a view to be gainers by the. alteration, and entirely 
to fubdue thofe that differed from them. 

While matters flood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, 
where he was received with great refpeft, and ftill held 
in veneration by all ; but by reafon of his great age he 

had 

* Thefe three parties into which the Athenians v»fcTvA\v\&^^s*.v 
the Pediaei, the Parali, and Diacrii»- Kavt bexn nA<n$ac«& Y& ^"^^ - 
before. 
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had neither the ftrength itor fpirit to aft or fpeak in pub- 
lic as he had done. He therefore applied in private to 
the heads of the fa ft ions, and endeavoured to a p pea fe 
and reconcile them. Pifiltratus feemed to give him greater 
attention than the reft; for Pififtratus had an affable and 
engaging mannner. He was a liberal benefactor to the 
poor # 5 and even to his enemies he behaved with great' 
candour. He counterfeited fo dexteroufly the good qua- 
lities which nature had denied him, that he gained more 
credit than the real pofleflbrs of them, and flood foremoit 
in the public efteem in point -of moderation and equity; 
in 2eal for the prefent government, and averfion to all 
that endeavoured at a change. With thefearts he imi 
pofed upon the people-: but Solon foon difcovered hi* 
real character, and was the-firft to difcern his infidiou* 
defigns. Yet he did not abfolutely break with him, but 
endeavoured to foften him and advife him better; declaring 
both to him and others, that if' ambition could but be 
baniftied from his foul, and he could be cured of his de- 
fire of abfolute power, there would not be a man better 
difpofed, or- a more worthy citizen in Athtns. 

About this time, Thefpis began to change the form of 
tragedy, and the novelty of the thing attracted many 
fpectators ; for this was before any. prize was propofed for 
thofe that excelled in this Tefpeft. Solon, who was always 
willing to hear and to learn, and in his old age more in- 
clined to any thing that might divert and. entertain, par- 
ticularly to mufic and good fellowfhip, went to fee Thef- 
pis himfelf exhibit, as the cuftom of the ancient poets 
was. When the play was done, he called to Thefpis, and 
a&ed hjm, If he was not ajhamed to tell fo many lies before 
fo great anafjhmbly? Thefpis anfwered, It was no great 
matter, if be fpoke or ailed fo in j eft* To which Solon re- 
plied, ftriking the ground violently with his ftaff, If we 
encourage fuck jefting as this, we Jhall quickly find it in our 
eontracls and agreements* 

Soon after this, Piuftratus having wounded himfelf for 
the purpofe, drove: in- that. condition into the market- 
place, 

• By the poor we arc not to'underftar.cl- frch as aflced alms, for 
there were none fi>ch at Athens. " In thufe days," fays Jfocrates, 
iv there was no citizen that died of want, - c^btjgged in the ftreets, 
<* to the diihoncur of the community." This-was owing to rhe laws 
Mgsthul idlenefs and prodigality and the care whicfc the ar.epagu$ 
took that every man ihould havs a \lub\e toe^YvocA* 
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pjaoc; and endeavoured to inflame the minds of the peo- 
ple, by telling them, his enemies had laid in wait for 
him, and treated him in that manner on account -of his 
patriotifm. Upon this, the multitude loudly exprefled- 
their indignation : but Solon c*me up, and thus accofUd 
him, Son of Hippocrates, you aft Homer's Ulyjfes but very in- 
differently : for be wounded himfelf to deceive his enemies, but 
you have- done it to impofe upon your countrymen. Notwith- 
Handing this, the rabble were ready to take up arms for 
him : and a general aflembly of the people being fum- 
moned, Arifton made a motion^ that a body-guard of fifty 
clubmen mould be affcgned him. Solon flood up and op- 
pofed it with many arguments, of the fame kind witi* 
thofe he has left us in his poems : 

Vou hang with rapjture on hi; honey'd tongue. 

And again,. 

Your art, to public intercft ever blind? 
Your fox-like arc Hill centres in yourfelf. 

But when he faw the poor behave in a riotous manner, 
and determined to gratify Pififtratus at any rate, while the 
rich out of fear declined the opposition, he retired with 
this declaration; that he had- ihewn more wifdom than* 
the former, in difcerning.what method mould have been 
taken ; and more courage than the latter, who did not 
want underftanding, but fpirit to oppofe the eflabliQi* 
ment of a tyrant. The people, having made the decree, 
did not curioufly inquire into the number of guards 
which Pififtratus employed, but vifibly connived at his 
keeping as many as he pleafed, till he leized the citadel. 
When this was done, and the city in great confufion, Me- 
gacles, with the reft of the Alcmaeonidaj, immediately- 
took to flight. But Solon, though he was now very old, 
and had none to fecond him, appeared in public, and ad- 
drefled himfelf to the citizens, fometimes upbraiding 
them with their paft indifcretion and-cowardice, fome- 
times exhorting, and encouraging them to ftand up for 
their liberty. Then it was that he fpoke thofe memo- 
rable words, // would have been eajier for iheni to reprefr 
the advances of tyranny, and prevent its eftablijhment ; but 
now it was eftablijhed and grown tofome height, it would be 
more glorious to demolijh it. However, finding that their 
fears prevented their attention to vAttX \ia - VaKk» ^ **- 
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turned to his own houfe, and placed his weapons at the 
ftreet door, with thefe words, / have done all in my power 
to defend my country ant its law;*'- This was his la ft pub- 
lic effort. ' Though ioirte exhorted him to fly, he took no 
notice of their advice, hat was coihpofed enough to make 
verfes, in which he thus reproaches the Athenians,. • 

If fear or' folly has your rights betray'd, 
Let not the fault on righteous lieav'n be laid. ' 
You gave them guards j you rais'd your tyrants high* 
T* impofe the heavy yoke that draws the heaving figh. 
t . 
Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the ty-^ 
rant would certainly put him to death for it, and afked * 
him, what he trailed to, that he went fuch imprudent 
lengths : he anfwered, To old age. However, when Pi- 
fiftratus had fully eftablifhed himTelf, he made his court 
to Solon, and treated him with fo muchkindnefs and re- 
(pe£t, that Solon became, as it were, his counfellor, and 
gave fan&ion to many of his proceedings* • He obferved 
the greateft part of Solon's laws, (hewing himfelf the 
example, and obliging his friends to follow it. Thus 
when he was accufed of murder before the court of areo- 
fagusy he appeared in a modeft manner to make his de- 
fence; but his accufer dropped the impeachment. He like* 
wife added other laws, one. of which was, t\Mperfo*s 
maimed in the 'wars Jhould he maintained at the public charge. 
Yet this, Heraclides tells us, was in purfuance of Solon's 
plan, who had decreed the fame in the cafe of Therfippus. 
But according to Theophrailus* Pififtratusj not Solon, 
made the law againft idienefs, which produced at once 
greater induflry in the country and tranquillity in the 
city. 

^ Solon, moreover, attempted in verfe a large defcrip- 
tionor rather fabulous account of the Atlantic Ifland*, 
which he had learned of the wife men of Sais, and which 
particularly concerned the Athenians ; but by reafon of 
his age, not want of leifure (as Plato would have it) he 
was apprehenfive the work would be too much for him* 

aad 

* This- fable imported, that the people of Atlantis having fuhdued 
all Ubya, and a great port of Europe, threatened Egypt and Gr-tice \ 
butthe Athenian* making heed againft their victorious army, overthrew 
item in feveral engagsnieni*, &nd confcnsd theno to their own ifland 
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And therefore did not go through with it. Thefe verfea 
are a proof that bufmels was not the hindrance : 

I grow in learning as I grow in years. 
And again 

Wine, wit, and beauty ftill their charms bellow, 
Light all the (hades ot life, and cheer us as we go* 

, Plato, ambitious te cultivate and adorn the fubjeft of the 
Atlantic lflani, as a delightful fpot. in ibme fair field un- 
occupied, to which alfo he had fome claim by his being 
reluied to Solon*, laid out magnihcen,t courts and eh- 
xlofures, and erected a grand entrance to it, fuch as no 
other iiory, fable, or poem ever had. But as he began it 
late, he ended his life before the work; fo that the more 
the reader is delighted with the part that is written, the 
more regret he has to nnd it unfinilhed. As the temple 
.of Jupiter Olympius in Athens is the only one that has 
not the iait hand put to it, fo the wifdom of Plato, amongfr. 
his many excellent works has left nothing inperfedfc but 
...the Atlantic Illanl. 

Heraciides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a confide- 
rable time after Pifiitratus ufurped the government j but 
according to Phanias the Epheiian,,nox quite two years. 
For Pififtratus began his tyranny in the archonfhip of 
Comias, and Phanias tells us, Solon died in the archon- 
fhip of Hegeltratus, the immediate fucceftbr to Comias, 
The ftory of his aihes f feeing fcattered about the ifle of 
Salamis, appears abfurd and fabulous : and yet it is re- 
lated by feveral authors of credit, and by Ariflotle in 
particular. 
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OUCH is the character of Sojon ; and therefore with 
him we will compare Pubiicola, fo called by the Ro- 
man people, in acknowledgment of his merit ; for hi* 
paternal name was Valerius. He was defcended from 

that 

* Plato's mother was a defcendent of the brother of Solon. 

■f* It is faid by Diogenes Laertius, that this was done by his own or- 
der. In thus difpufmj of his remains, cither ScAotv Yi\tcAti&% «c <mR» 
who wrote his hlfiory t imitated the ftory of \^cylt%m*.» "*W\s&vwx*3k«\ 
prefs order that his a Hies mould be thrown Ynxo .tn» te*% 
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that ancient Valerius*, who was the principal author dff 
the union between the Romans and the Sabines. For he 
it was that mod effectually pcrfuaded the two kings to 
come to a conference, and to fettle their differences. 
From this manour Valerius deriving his extraction, diftin- 

fuifhed himfelf by his eloquence and riches^, even while 
>ome was yet under kingly government. His eloquence 
he employed with great propriety and fpirit in defence of 
juftice, and his riches in relieving the. neceffitous. Hence 
it was natural to conclude, that if the government fhould 
become republican};, his ilation in it would fbon be one 
of the moil eminent. 

WhenTarquin the proud, who had made his way to the 
throne, by the violation of all rights ||, divine and hu- 
man, and then exercifed his power as he acquired it, 
when, like an oppreflbr and a tyrant, he became odious 
and infupportable .to the people; they took occafion to 
revolt, from the unhappy fate of Lucretia, who killed 
herfelf on account of the rape committed upon her by the 
fon of Tarquin§. Lucius Brutus, meditating a change 
of government, applied to Valerius. firft, and with his 
powerful afliftance expelled the king and his family. In- 
deed, while the people feemed inclined to give one perfori 
the chief command, and to fet.up a general initead of a 

king, 

* ThrfirA of hi? family* who fettled st Rome, was Valerius VoJc- 
f«s,a Sabine; or, as Feftus and the fajii Capitolioi call' him, Veiufus. 

-f Plutarch by this would infmuate, that arbitrary power is no friend 
to eloquence. And undoubtedly the want of liberty does deprefs the 
fpirit, and reftrain the-fonce- of genius : -whereas, m republics and li- 
mited monarchies, -full fcope is given, as well as many occauons 
afforded, to the richeft vein of oratory. 

\ Governments, as well as other things, pulhed toexcefiive lengths, 
often change to the contrary extreme. 

.. H He made ufe of the body Tof his father-in-law, Servius Tulliufe 
whom he had murdered, as a ftep to the throne. 

§ Livy 'tells us, that (he defired her father and hu (band to meet 'her 
at her own houfe. With her father Lucretius came Publius Valerius* 
afterwards Publicola, and with her hu(band Lucius Junius Brutus, and 
many other Romans of diftin&ion. To them (he difclofed in few words 
ttie whole matter, declared her firm refolution not to outlive the lofs of 
her honour, and oonjured them not to let the crune of Sextus Tarqui- 
nius go unpunished. Then the heroine, notwithltanding their endea- 
vours, to diftuade her from it, plunged a dagger in her bread. While 
the reft were filled with grief and confternation, Brutus, who, till that 
time, had feigned himfelf an idiot, to prevent his being obnoxious to 
the tyrant^ took the bloody poniard, and /hewing it to the aflembly, 
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Icing, Valerius acquiefced, and willingly yielded the iirft 
place to Brutus, under whole aufpices the republic com- 
menced. But when it appeared that they could not bear 
the thought of being governed by a tingle perfon, when 
they feemed more ready to obey a divided authority, and 
indeed propofed and demanded to have two confuls at 
the head of the Hate, then he offered, himfelf as a candi- 
date for that high office, together with Brutus, but 1 oft his 
jele&ion. Por, contrary to Brutus 's defire, Tarquinius 
<Collatinus, the huiband of Lucretia, was appointed his 
colleague. Not that he. was a more worthy or able man 
than Valerius ; but thofe that had the chief intereft in the 
Jtate, apprehenfive of the return of the Tarquins, who 
made great efforts without, and endeavoured to foften the 
-refentm^nt of the citizens within, were deiirous to be 
■commanded by the moll implacable enemy of that houfe. 
.Valerius, taking it ill that it Ihoujd be fuppofed he 
would not do his utmoft for his country, became he had 
.received no particular injury from the tyrants, withdrew 
from the fenate, forbore to attend the \ forum, and would 
.not intermeddle in the leaft .with public affairs. So that 
.many began, to exprefs their fear and concern,.left through 
Tefentment he Ihould join the late royal family, and over- 
ture the commonwealth, which, as yet, was but totter- 
ing. Brutus was .not withoujt. his.fufpicion&of ibme others* 
and therefore determined to bring the fenators to their 
oa$h on a folemn day of faxyifice, whioh.he appointed for 
thatpurpofe. On this Qccafion Valerius went with great 
alacrity into the forum, and was the firfl to make oath 
that he would never give up the. leaft point, or hearken 
.to any terms of agreement with Tarquin, but would de- 
• fend the Roman liberty witji his fword ; which afforded 
great fatisfa&ion to the fenate., and flrengthened the 
Jiands of jthe confuls *.- His aclions foon confirmed the 

fincerity 

faid, 4< I fwear by this blood, which once^was fo pope, and which no- 
** thing but the deteftable villainy of Taequin could have polluted, that 
«* I will purfue L. Tarquinius the proud, his wicked wife, and their 
-«• children, with fire and- fword ; nor will ever fuffer any of that fa- 
«' mily, or any other whatfoever, to reign at Rome, Ye gods L 1 call you 
" to witnefs this my oath.*' AMhefe words be prefented the dagger to 
CoUatinus,- Lucretius,. Valerius, and t bereft of the company $ and en- 
gaged them to take the faroe oath. 

* Thus ended the regal ftate of Rome, zip. ytwv ^c^t^«v^\s>^oft 
common computation, after the building ol v\» uv|* ^>ax^vt\fea& 
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fincerity of his oath. For ambafladors came from Tat - 
<juin with letters calculated, to* gain the people, and in- 
ftruclions to treat with them in fuch a manner as might be 
moil likely, to corrupt them ! as they , were to tell them 
from the king, that he had J?id adieu to his high notions, 
and was willing to lift en to* very moderate conditions. 
Though tht confuls were of opinion, that they mould be 
admitted to confer with the people, Valerius would not , 
fuffer it, but oppofed it flrongly, infilling that no pretext 
for innovation mould be given the needy multitude, who 
might confider war as a greater grievance than tyranny 
itfelf. 

After this, ambafladors came, to declare*hat he would 
give up all thoughts of the kingdom, .and lay down his 
arms, if they would but fend him histreafures and other ef- 
fefts, that his family and friends might not want a fub- 
fiftence in their exile. Many perfons inclined to indulge 
him in this, and Collating -in, -particular agreed to it ; 
but Brutus *, a man of great fpirit and quick refentment, 
ran into the /arum, and called his colleague traitor, for 
being difpofed to grant the enemy the means "to carry on 
the war, and recover the crown, when incfeed.it would 
be too much to grant them bread in the place where they 
might retire tp. The citizens being afi'embled on that 
occafion, Caius Minutius, a private man, was the firft 
who delivered his fentiments ,to them, advifing Brutus, 
and exhorting tjie Romans, to take care that the treafures 
fhould fight for, them againft the tyrants, rather tha^n 
for the tyrants againft them. The Romans, however, 
were of opinion, that while they obtained that liberty for 
which they began the war, they mould not reject the offered 
peace for the fake of the treafures, butcaft them, out to- 
gether with the tyrants. 

> In 

Newton Juftly obferves, that this can f<sarce V- reconciled to the courfe 
of nature* for we meet with no inftance in ail hiftory, fince chronology 
was certain, wherein feven kings,, moft of whom wore {lain, reigned 
to long a time in continual fucceflion. By contracting, therefore, the 
reigns of thefe kings, and thofe of the kings of Alba, he placet the 
building of Rome, not in the feventh, but in the g£th olympiad. 

* Dionyfius of Halicarnatfus, on jthe contrary, fays, the affair was 

debated in the fenate with great moderation ; and when it could not 

be fettled there, whether they fhould prefer honour or profit, it was 

referred to the people, who, to their immortal praife > carried it, t>y a 

majority of one vote, for honour* 
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In the mean time Tarquinius made but fmall account 
of his effefts ; but the demand of them furniftied a pre- 
tence for founding the people, and for preparing a fcene 
of treachery. This was carried on by the amb.ifladors 
under pretence of taking care of the efFe&s, part of which 
they faid they were to fell, part to colled, and the reft to 
fend away. Thus they gained time to corrupt two of 
the belt families in Rome, that of the Aquilii, in which 
were three fenators, and the Vitellizi, among whom were 
two. All thefe, by the mother's fide, were nephews to 
Collatinus the consul. The Vitellii were like wife allied 
to Brutus ; for their filler was his wife, and he had fe- 
vcral children by her * ; two of whom, juft arrived at 
years of maturity, and being of their kindred and ac- 
quaintance, the V iteliii drew in, and perfuaded to engage 
in the confpiracy ; infinuating, that by this means, they 
might marry into the family of the Tarquins, jfhare in 
their royal profpedb, and, at the fame time, be fet free 
from the yoke of a ftupid and cruel father. For, his 
inflexibility in puniihing criminals, they called cruelty ; 
and the ftupidity, which he had ufed a long time, as a 
cloak to (helter him from the bloody defigns of the ty- 
rants, had procured him the name of Brutus f, which he 
refuted not to be known by afterwards. 

The youths thus engaged, were brought to confer with 
the Aquilii ; and all agreed to take a great and horrible 
oath, by drinking together of the blood {, and tafting |J 
the entrails of a man facrificed for that purpofe. This 
ceremony was performed in the houfe of the Aquilii; and 
the room chofen for it (as it was natural to fuppofe) was 
■dark and retired. But a (lave, named Vindicius, lurked 
there undifcovered. Not that he had placed himfelf in 
that room by defign ; nor had he any fufpicion of what 
was going to be tranfa&ed > but happening to be there, 

: and 

* Dionyfms and Livy make mention of no more than two 5 b«t 
Plot .rch agrees with thefe who fay that Brutus had more,' and that 
Marcu> Brtnir , who killed Caefar, *-as dofcdnded from one of them. 
CIctro is among tliofetSat hold the latter opinion ; or clfche pretended 
to he fo, to make the caofe and perfon of Brutus more popular. ' 

f Tarquin h.id put the father and hrother of Brutus to deattt. 

% They thought fuch a horrid facrifice would oblige every mem- 
ber of the confpiracy to inviolable fecTccy. Catiline put the fame in 
practice afterwards. 

J] The wcr i Siyuv, fignifies to tafit y a* v^X ?& to tweb* 
fclume 7, M 
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and perceiving with what hafte and concern they entereS, 
he flopped fhort for fear of being feen, and hid himfelf 
behind a chert ; yet fo that he could. fee what was done, 
and hear what was refolved upon. They came to a re- 
folution to kill the confuls ; and having wrote letters to 
fignify as much to Tarquin, they gave them to the am* 
bafladors, who then were guefts to the Aquilii, and pre- 
fent at the confpiracy. 

When the affair was over they withdrew, and Vindi- 
.cius, Healing from his lurking-hole, was not determined 
what to do, but difturbed with doubts. He thought it 
Shocking, as indeed it was, toaccufe the fons of the 'molt 
horrid crimes to their father Brutus, or the nephews, to 
their uncle Collatinus ; and it did not prefently occur to 
him that any private .Roman was fit to be trufted with fo 
important a fecret. On the other hand, he was fo much 
tormented with the knowledge of fuch an abominable 
treafon, that he could do any thing rather than conceal 
it. At length, induced by the public fpirit and humanity 
of Valerius, he bethought himfelf of applying tp him* 
a man eafy of accefs, and willing to be coniulted by the 
neceflitous, whofe houfe was always open, and who never 
refufed to hear the petitions even of the meaaeft of the 
people. 

Accordingly Vindicius coming, and difcovering to him 
the whole, in the prefence of his brother Marcus an J his 
wife ; Valerius aftanifhed and terrified at the plot, would 
not let the man go, but (hut him up in the room, and left 
his wife to watch the door. Then he ordered his brother 
to furround the late king's palace, to feize the letters, if 
poffible, and to fecure the Servants ; while himfelf, with 
many clients and friends whom he always had about him, 
and a numerous retinue of fervants, went to the houfe of 
the Aquilii. As they were gone -out, and no one expecled 
him, he forced open the doors, and found the letters in 
the ambafladors' room. Whilit he was* thus employed, 
the Aquilii ran home in great hafte, and engaged with 
him at the door, endeavouring to force the letters from 
him. But Valerius and his party repelled their attack, 
and twilting their gowns about their necks, after much 
flruggling on both fides, dr .gged them with great diffi- 
culty through the ilreets into the forum, Marcus Valerius 
had the fame fuccefs at the royal palace, where he fcized 
ether letter i> ready .to be conveyed away among the goods, 
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laid hands on what fervants of the king's lie could find, 
and had them alfo into the forum. 

When the confab had put a ftop to the tumult, Vindr- 
cius was produced by order of Valerius ; and the accufa- 
tion being lodged, the letters were read, which the 
traitors had not the aflurance to contradidt. A melan- 
choly ftillnefs reigned among the reft ; but a few, willing 
to fivour Brutus, mentioned banifhment. The tears of 
Collatinus, and the filence of Valerius, gave fome hopes 
orf mercy. But Brutus called upon each of his fons by 
name, and faid, Tou, 2itus t and you, Valerius *, why do 
not you ma.keytur deft ice againft the charge? After they 
had been thus quell ioned three feveral times, and made 
no anfwer, he turned to the li£tors, and faid, Tours is the 
part that remains. The li&ors immediately laid hold ou 
the youths, itripped them of their garments, and, having 
tied their hands behind them, flogged them feverely with 
their rods. And though others turned their eyes afide, 
unable to endure the fpe&acle, yet it is faid that Brutus 
neither looked another way, nor fuffered pity in the leaft 
to fmooth his flem and angry countenance f ; regarding 
Jiis fons as they fuffered with a threatening afpe&, till they 
were extended on the ground, and their heads cut off with 
the ax. Then he departed, leaving the reft to his colleague. 
This was an action which' it is not eafy to praife or con- 
demn with propriety. For either the excefs of virtue rai- 
fed his foul above the influence of the pafGons, or elfe the 
excefs of refentment deprefled it into infenfibility. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other was natural, or fuitable to the 
human faculties, but was either divine or brutal. It is 
more equitable,. however, that our judgment mould give 
its fanftion to the glory of this great man, than that our 
weaknefs mould incline us to doubt of his virtue. For 
the Romans do not look upon it as fo glorious a work, 
for Romulus to have built the city, as for Brutus to have 
founded and eftabliihed the commonwealth. 

M z After 

* The name of Brutus' s fecond fon was not Valerius, but Tiberius* 

* Livy gives a different account of Brutus's behaviour. S^uum 
inter omnt tempos pattr^ vuitufjieet os ejus* fptHaculo ejftty minwtt ammo 
fatrio inter pubUca pan* mfaijmyvm. There could not be a more 
flrlking fpe&acle than the countenance of Brutus, for anguifh fate 
mixed with dignity, and he could' not conceal tta i^vi^ ^\<y**^>^ 
fupportcd the magi ft race* Lxv ♦ lib • Vu w?% S* 

z 
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After Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of what 
was done involved the relt in aftonifhment, horror, and 
filence. But the eafmefs and forbearance - of Collatinus 
gave frefh fpirits to the Aquilii, they begged time to 
make their defence, and defned that their flave Vindicius 
might be reftored to them, and not remain with their 
accufers. The conful was inclined to grant their requefi, 
and thereupon to difmifs the afTembly ; but Valerius 
would neither fuffer the flave to be taken from among 
the crowd, nor the people to difmifs the traitors and 
withdraw. At lafl he feized the criminals himfeif, and 
called for Brutus, exclaiming that Collatings atted moil 
unworthily, in laying his colleague under the hard necef- 
iity of putting Kis own fons to death, and then inclining 
to gratify the women by releasing the betrayers and 
enemies of their country. Collatinus, upon this, lofing 
::11 patience, commanded Vindicius to be taken away; the 
lienors made way through thexrowd, fcized.the man, and. 
came to blows with fuch.as endeavoured to refcue him. 
The friends of Valerius flood upon their defence, and the 
people cried out for Brutus.' Brutus returned ; and fi- 
lence being made, he faid, // was enough for hi.n to give 
judgment upon his own fans; as for the rcji, he left them to 
the fentence of the people, who were now frees and any one 
that chofeit, might plead before them. They did not, how- 
ever, wait for pleadings, but immediately put it to the 
vote, with cne voice condemned them to die ; and the 
traitors were beheaded. Collatinus, it feems, was fome- 
what fufpetted before, on account of his near relation 
to the royal family * ; and one of his names was obno- 
xious to the people, for they abhorred the very name of 
Tarqain. Bat on this oc.cafion he had provoked them 
beyond expreilion ; and therefore he voluntarily refigned 
..the confulmip, and retired from the city. A new elec- 
tion confequentiy was held, and Valerius declared con- 
ful with great honour, as a proper mark of gratitude for 
his patriotic zeal. As he was of opinion that Viftuicius 
fhouid have his fiiarc of the reward, he procured a de- 
cree of tiie people mat the freedom of the city ihould be 

given 

* Lucius Ta\q«iiruus, the fon of Egerius, and nephew of Tar- 
qirinius Piifcui. va* ca.l.d C^llttinvs, hum ■ cllatia, of vy^'ch he 
\%as pover.-.or. i arquiaiua 6upciau»> and Egerius i;is Uihtr of Co.1- 
hiv.ius, wsrtfirfl cuuiias. 
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given him, which was never conferred on a Have before*, 
and thnt he fhould be enrolled in what tribe he pleafed, 
and give his fuffrage with it. As for other freed men, 
Appius, wanting to make himfelf popular, procured them 
a right of voting, long after. The aft of enfranchising 
& flave is to this day called Hndi&a, (\vc arc told) from 
this V kidicius. 

The next flep that was fciken, was to give up the goods 
of the Tarquins to be plundered ; and their palace and 
oth-r houfes were levelled with th^ ground; The plea- 
fanteit part of the Campus Marti us had been ih their pof- 
fefiion, and this was now confecrated to the god Mars # . 
It happened to be the time of harvelt, and the (heaven 
thca lay upon the ground ; birtasit was confecrated, 
they thought it not lawful to threm the corn, or to make 
ute of it; a great number of hands, therefore, took it up 
in b:i fleets and threw it into tho river* The trees were 
alio cut down and thrown in after it, and the ground left 
entirely without fruit or product* for the-Tervice of the 
go<l f; A great quantity of different forts of things be- 
ing thus thrown in together, they were -not carried far 
by the current, but only to the lh allows' where the firft 
heaps had Hopped. Finding no farther pafiage, every 
thing fettled there, and the whole was bound itill farter 
by the river ; for that walhed down to it a deal of mud, 
which not only added to the mafs, but ferved as a cement 
to it ; and the current, far from diilblving it, by its gentle 
prefiure gave it the' greater finnnefs, - The bulk and fo- 
lidlty of this mafo received continual additions, moil of 
what was brought down by the Tiber fettling there. . It 
h now an i'flanct frxred to religious ufes J ; Several tem- 
ples and porticos have been built upon it, and it is called 
in Latin r loiter duos fontes\\> the ifland bctoveem the two 
bridges. Some fay, however, that this did not happen at 
the dedication of Tarquin's field, but ibme ages after, 
when Tarquinia, a vnital, gave another adjacent field. to 
the public j for which (he was honoured with great pri- 
M 3 vileges, 

*' Plutarch fhould have faid re- confecrated. For it was devoted 
to that god in the time cf Romulus, as rppe.irs from his laws. But 
the Tarqoins had facrilegioufly converted It to their own'iif*. 

\ A field fo kept, was very properly adapted to the fervice of the 
god of war, who lays wa fie all before him. 

J Livy fays it was fecured ag*inft the forte ot \\ve cwttTv\V , jV* w ^ % 

// The Fahriclnn bridge joined it to tne c\rj otv \Y\* fc^* ^ v\\r. c*- 
pitoi, and the Ce/lian bridge on the ftde.oi Xta ^TvwaXvft* ^*» 
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vileges, particularly that of giving her teflimony in 
court, which was refufed to all other women ; they like- 
wife voted her liberty to marry, but fhe did not accept 
it. This is the account, though feemingly fabulous* 
which fome give of the matter. 

Tarquin, defpairing to reafcend the throne by ftrata- 
gem, applied to the lufcans, who gave him a kind re- 
ception, and prepared to conduit him back with a great 
armament. The confuls led the Roman forces againfl 
them ; and the two armies were drawn up in certain 
confecrated parcels of ground, the one called the Arfian 
grove, the other the ^Efuvian meadow. When they 
came to charge, Aruns, the fon of Tarquin, and Brutus 
the Roman conful *, met each other, not by accident, 
but defign ; animated by hatred and refentment, the one 
againft a tyrant and enemy of his country, the other to 
revenge his banifhment, they fpurred their hories to the 
encounter. As they engaged rather with fury than con- 
duct, they laid themfelves open, and fell by each other's 
hand. The battle, whofe onfet was fo dreadful, had 
not a milder conclufion : the carnage was prodigious, 
and equal on both fides, till at length the armies were 
feparated by a ftorm. 

Valerius was in great perplexity, as he knew not which 
fide had the victory, and found his men as much dif- 
mayed at the fight of their own dead, as animated by the 
lofs of the enemy. So great, indeed, was the daughter, 
that it could not be diftinguifhed who had the advantage; 
and each army having a near view of their own lofs, and 
only gueffing at that of the enemy, were inclined to think 
themfelves vanquifhed, rather than victorious. When 
night came on, (fuch a night as one might imagine after 
fo bloody a day) and both camps were hufhed in filence 
and rcpofe, it is faid that the grove fhook, and a loud 
voice proceeding from it declared, that the Tufcans bad 
loft one man mere than the Romans, The voice was un- 
doubtedly divine f ; £ox immediately upon that the Ro- 
mans recovered their fpirits, and the field rung with 

accla- 

* Brutus is defervedly reckoned among the moft ilhiftrious heroes. 
He rertored liberty to his country, fecured it with the blood of his own 
fon e, and died in defending it againft a tyrant. The Romans after- 
wards erected his Oatue in the capitol, where he was placed in the 
mid A of the kings of Rome, *rith a naked toorA V&Y& taxd* 
f Jtwas AM to bt the voice of the |od?an. 
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acclamations ; while the Tufcans, (truck with fear and 
confufion, deferted their camp, and mod of them dif- 
peried. As for thofe that remained,, who were not quite 
five thou (and, the Romans took them prifoners, and 
plundered the camp. When the dead were numbered, 
there were found on the fide of the Tufcans eleven thou- 
find three hundred, and on that of the Romans as 
many, excepting one. This battle- is faid to have been 
fought on the laft of February. Valerius was honoured 
with a triumph, and was the firft conful that made his 
entry in a chariot and four. The occafion rendered the 
fpedacle glorious and venerable, not invidious, and (as 
fome would have it) grievous to the Romans; for, if that 
had been the cafe, . the cuilom would not have been fo 
zealoufly kept up, nor would the ambition to obtain a 
triumph have lafted fo many ages, • The people were 
pieafed, too/ with the honours paid by Valerius to the - 
remains of his colleague, his burying him with fo much 
pomp, and pronouncing his funeral oration » which laft the 
Romans fo generally approved, ©n rather were fo much 
charmed with, that afterwards all the great and illuftrious 
men among them, upon their- deceafe, Jud their 
encomium from perfons of diftin&ion*. This funeral 
oration was more ancient thin any among the Greeks ; 
unlefs we allow, what Anaximenes, the orator, relates, - 
that Solon was the author of this cuilom; • 

Biit that which, offended and *exafp?rated the" people 
was this: Brutus; whom they confidered as the father of 
liberty, would not rule alone, but took to himfelf a firil 
and a fecond colleague - T yet this man (faid they) grafps the 
whole authority, and is not the fucceflor to the confulate of 
Brutus, to which be has no right, hut to the tyranny of Tar- 
quin. To what purpofe is it in words to extol Brutus, and 
in deeds to imitate Tarquin, while he has all the rods and 
axes carried Before him alone, and fets out from a hcufe. more 
ftately than the royal palace which he demolijbcd? It is 
true, Valerius did live in a houfe too lofty and fupcrb, 
M 4. on 

* Funeral orations were not in ufe among the Greeks till the battle 
of Marathon, which was fix teen years after the death of Brutus. - The 
heroes that fell fo glorioufly there, did, indeed, well deferve fuch euk>- 
giums i and the Grecians never granted them but to thofe that were 
(lain fighting for their country* In this teCpeA. Xta t\&msi<& >to&%*>- 
mans was more equitable } for they toaouttd Nnti&x^VY 8 ^* 105 *^ 
cf regard Cuch as had ferved their country V& «&i c«fc*Jav 
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on the VeJian eminence, which commanded the foruvi 
and every thing that pafied ; and as the avenues were 
difficult, and the afcent fteep, when he came down from 
it his appearance was very pompous, and refembled the 
ftiite of a king father than that of a ccnful. But he foon 
ihewed of what confequence it is for perfons- in high 
fLticns and authority to have their ears open to truth 
and good advice, rather than flattery. For when his 
friends informed him, that moil people thought he was 
taking wrong Heps, he made no difpute, nor c.xprciTed 
any refentment, but haflily aflembled a number of work- 
men whilft it was yet night, who demolished his houfe 
entirely ; (o that when the Romans in the morning af- 
iembled to look upon it, they admired and adored his 
magnanimity ; but, at the fame time, were troubled to 
fee fo grand and magnificent an edifice ruined by the 
envy of the citizens, as they would have lamented the 
death of a great man who had fallen as fuddenly, and 
by the fame caufe. It gave them pain, too, to fee the 
conful, who had now no home, obliged to take llielter in 
another man's houfe. For Valerius v/as entertained by 
his friends, till the people provided a piece of ground 
for hiin, where a lefs ltately houfe was built, in the place 
where the temple of k r i£toty now Hands*. 

jDefirous to make his high oflice, as well as himfelf, 
rather agreeable than, formidable to the peQple, he or- 
dered the axes to be taken away from the rods, and 
that, whenever he went to the great aflembly, the rod* 
Jhould be availed in refpect to the citizens, as if the fu- 
preme power were lodged in them* A cuitom which the 
confuls obferve to this day. The people were not uwaie, 
that by this he did not lefTcn his own power, (as they 
imagined) but only by fucli an inflance of moderation 
obviated and cut off all occafion of envy ; and gained as 
much authority to his perfon, as he feemed to take from 
his oiftce ; for they all fubmitted to him with pleafure, 
and were fo much charmed with his behaviour, that they 
gave him the name of Publicola, that is, the People's rc- 

* Plutarch has it, where the temple Mid Views Publicus ttvw ftanJs* 

He had found in the hiftorianswur fota % which in old L-uin fignifies 

<uielory j but as he did not underftand it, hefubftituted Vkui Public*!) 

which heie would have no ftnfe at alt 

f 'J he axes tco were (till borne btfott the cotton "wtexw.*^ ^w«e 

. in the Geld, 
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Jpi-ifulfrienJ* In this both his former names were loft ; 
and this we (hall make ufe of in the fequel of his life. " 

Indeed, it was no more than his due ; for he permitted 
all to fue for the confulfliip*. Yet, before a colleague was- 
appointed him, as he knew not what might happen, and 
was apprehenfive of fome oppofition from ignorance or 
envy, while he had the fole power he made ufe of it to> 
citabliih fome of the mod ufeful and excellent regulations. 
In the firft place, he filled up the fenate, which then wag ■ 
very thin j feveral of that auguft body having been put 
to death by Tarquin before, and others fallen in the late 
battle. He is faid to have made up the number a hun- 
dred and fixty-four. In the next place, he caufed certain 
laws to be enacted, which greatly augmented the power 
of the people. The firft gave liberty of appeal from the 
confuls to the people ; the fecond m ide it death to enter 
upon the magiilracy, without the people's confent ; the 
third was greatly in favour of the poor, as, by exempt* 
ing them from taxes f, it prompted their attention to ma- 
nufactures X . Even his law againft difobedience to the * 
confuls, was not lefs popular than the reft; and, in efFeft, 
it favoured the commonalty rather than the great ; for the 
fine was only the value of five oxen and two fheep. The 
value of a fheep was ten bboli, of an ox a hundred J; the 
Romans as yet not making much ufe of money, becaufe : 
their wealth confifted in abundance of cattle. To this 
day they call their fubilance peculia, from pecus, cattle, 
their moft ancient coins having the impreflion of an ox, 
a iheep, or a hog ; and their fons being diftinguilhed with • 
the names of Suilli> Bubulci > Caprarii y andPorc/i, derived ■ 
from the names of fuchf animah. • 

Though thefe laws -of Publicola were popular and : 
equitable; yet, amidft this moderation, the puni foment ' 
he appointed, in one cafe, was fevere. For he m^de it 
lawful, without a form of trial, to kill any man that 
M 5 . mould 

* If PuMicola fravc the plebtiaris, at well as the patricians, a right 
to the confulate, that right did not then take place. For Lucius Sex- 
t : us was the fir ft plebeian who arrived a: that honour, many ages after 
the time of which Plutarch fpeaksj and this continued but eleven 
years} for in the t*elfih, which was the four hundredth year of 
Rome, both the confuls were again patricians* Liv. vii. cap. 18. 

•f* fie exempted artificers, widows, and old men. who had nochik 
dren to relieve them, from paying tribute. 

% Before, the fine was fuch-asihc comrnofuAt^^>j^\\QX^v|^^^ 
cut abfolvte ruin. 
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ihould attempt to fet himfelf up for king ; and the perfon 
that took away his life, vras to (land excufed, if he could 
make proof of the intended crime. His reafon for fuch 
a law, we prefume, was this : though it is not poflible 
that he who undertakes fo great an enterprife, ihould ef- 
cape all notice; yet it is very probable that, though fuf- 
pe&ed, he may accomplifh his defigns before he can 
be brought to anfwer for it in a judicial way; and as the 
crime, if committed, would prevent his being called to 
account for it, this law impowered any one to punifh 
him before fuch cognizance was taken. 

His law concerning the treafury, did him honour. It 
was necefTary that money Ihould be raifed for the war from 
the eftates of the citizens, but he determined that neither 
himfelf nor any of his friends ihould have the difpofal of 
it ; nor would he fufFer it to be lodged in any private 
houfe.— He, therefore, appointed the temple of Saturn 
to be the treafury, which they ftill make ufe of for that 
purpofe, and impowered the people to choofe two young 
men as quaftors, or treafurers* . The firft were Publius 
Veturius and Marcus Minutius ; and a large fum was 
collected; for a hundred and thirty thoufand perfons were 
taxed, though the orphans and widows flood excufed. 

Thefe matters thus regulated, he procured Lucretius, 
the father of the injured Lucre tia, to be appointed his 
colleague. To him he gave the fa/ices (as they are called) 
together with the precedency, as the older man; and this 
mark of refpe& to age has ever fince continued. As 
Lucretius died a few davs after, another ele&ion was 
held, and Marcus Horatius f appointed in his room for 
the remaining part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquin making preparations for a 
fecond war againft the Romans, a great prodigy is faid to 
have happened. This prince, whfle yet upon the throne, 

had 

* The office of the quaertors was to take care of the public treafure, 
for which they were accountable when their year was out 5 to furnilh 
the neceiTary fums for the fervice of the public j and to receive ambaf- 
fadors, attend them, and provide them with lodgings and other necef- 
faries. A general could not obtain the honours of a triumph, till he 
had given them a faithful account of the fyoilshehad taken, and fworn 
to It. There were at firft two quseftors only, but when the Roman 
empire was considerably enlarged, their number was increafed. The 
office c f qusftor, though often difcharged by perfons who had been 
conAris, was the firft ftep to great employments. 

f Hor*tiu$ Pu/villus, 
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had almoft finifhed the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
when cither by the diredion of an oracle*, or upon fome 
fancy of his own, he ordered the artifts of Veii to make 
an earthen chariot, which was- to be placed on the top 
of it. Soon after this he forfeited the crown. The Tus- 
cans, however, moulded the chariot, and fet it in the 
furnace ; but the cafe was very different with it from 
that of other clay in the fire, which condenfes and con- 
tracts upon the exhalation of the moilture, whereas it en- 
larged itfelf and fwellcd, till it grew to facha fize and 
hardnefs, that it was with difficulty they got it out, even 
after the furnace was difmantled. . The foothfayers being 
of opinion, . that this chariot betokened power and fuc- 
cefs to the perfons with whom it fhould remain^ the peo- 
ple of Veii determined not to give it up to the Romans ; 
but, upon their demanding.it, returned this anfwer, That 
it belonged to Tarquin, not to thofe that had driven him 
from his kingdom; It happened that a few days after, 
there was a chariot-race at Veii,- which was obferved as 
ufual ; except that, as the charioteer, who had won the 
prize. and received the crown, was gently driving oat of 
the ring, the horfes took fright from no vifiblc caufe ; , 
but, either by fome direction of the gojis, or turn of for- 
tune, ran away with their driven at full fpeed, towards 
Rome. It -was in vain that he .pulled the reins, or foothed 
them with words, he wa6 obliged to give way to the 
career, and. was whirled along,. till they came to the capi- 
tol, where they flung? him, at the gate now called Ra- 
tumtna. The Veientes, furprifed and terrified at this in- - 
cident, ordered- the artifts. to deliver up the chariot f. 

Tarquin,. the fon of Demoratus* in his wars with the ' 
Sabines,.made a vow to build: a temple to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus; which, was performed by larquin the proud, fon 
or grandfon to the former. He did not> however, con- 
fecrate it, for it was not quite finifhed, when he was ex- 
pelled from Rome \. . .When the Jail hand was put to it, , 

and 

* It was an ufual thing to pUce^cbarlots vn the tops of temples* 
f A miracle of this kind, and not lefs extraordinary, is (aid to have 
happened in modern Rome. When poor St. Michael's church was in a 
ruinous condition, the horfes that were employed in drawing ftones 
through the city, unanimously agreed to carry their loads to St. Michael. 
J This temple was 200 feet long, and 185 and upwards broad. The 
front was adorned with three rows of column ^OA>\tf\to' , wVCft.\w^ 
In the nave were three mrines, one of J^W^Wtfrttoftx <A \«w^ **^ 
(he third of Minerva. - 
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and it had received every fuitable ornament, Publicok 
was ambitious of the honour of dedicating it. This ex- 
cited the envy of fome of the nobility, who could better 
brook his other honours ; to which, indeed, in his legiHa- 
tive and military capacities, he had a better claim ; but, 
as he had no concern in this, they did not think proper to 
grant it him, but encouraged and importuned Horatius 
to apply for it. In the me<ai time, Publicola's command 
of the army neceflkrily required his abfence, and his ad- 

. verfaries taking the opportunity to procure an order from 
the people, that Horatius iliould dedicate the temple, con- 
ducted him to the capitol. A point which they could not 
have gained had Publicola been prefent. Yet fome fay, 
the confuls having call lots for it*, the dedication fell to 
Horatius, and the expedition, againft his inclination, to 
Publicola. But we may eafily conjecture how they Hood 
difpofed, by the proceedings on the day of dedication. 
This was the thirteenth of September, which is about 
the full moon of the month Met agUn ion, when prodigious 
numbers of all ranks being afrembled, and filence en- 
joined, Horatius, after the other ceremonies, took hold of 
one of the gate-pofis, (as thecufloxn is) and was going ta 
pronounce the prayer of confecration. But Marcus, the 
brother of Publicola, who had ftood for fome time by the 
gates watching his opportunity, cried out, Cotiful, your 
fon lies dead in the camp. This gave great pain to all that 
heard it; but the conful not in che leail difconcerted,, 
made anfwer, Then cafi out the dead where ycy pleaje, I ad- 
mit of no mourning on this occafion ; and fo proceeded to 
finifh the dedication. The news was not true, but an 
invention of Marcus, who hoped by that means to hinder 
Horatius from compleating what he was about. But his 

.prefence of mind is equally admirable, whether he im- 

. mediately perceived the falfity, or believed the account 
to be true, without fhewing any emotion. 
' The fame fortune attended the dedication of the fc- 

/cond temple. The Grit, built by Tarquin, and dedicated 
by Horatius, as we have related, was afterwards deftroyed 
by fir* in the civil warsf. Sylla rebuilt it, but did not 

live 

* Livy fays positively, they caft lets for it, Plutarch fcems to have 
taken the fequel of the dory fiom him. Liv. lib. ii. c. 8. 

f After the fir ft temple was destroyed in the wars between Sylla and 
AUrius, Sylla rebuilt it with columns of marble, y hich he had taken 
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live to confecrate it; fa the dedication of this fecond tem- 
ple fell to Catulus. It was again defiroyed in the troubles 
which happened in the time of Vitellius; and a third was 
build by Vefpafian, who, with his ufual good fortune, 
put the lail hand to it, but did not fee it demolifhed, as 
it was foon after: happier in- this refpeft than Sylla, who 
died before his was dedicated, Vefpauan died before his 
was defiroyed. For immediately after his deceafej the 
capkol was burnt. The fourth, which now Hands, wa9 
built and. dedicated by Domitian. Tarquin is (aid to 
have expended thirty thoufand pounds weight of filver 
upon the foundations only; but the greateft wealth any 
private man is fuppofed to be nowpoileffed-of in Rome, 
would not anfwer the expense of the gilding of the pre- 
fent temple, which amounted to more than twelve thou- 
fand talents*. The pillars are of Pentelic marble, and 
the thicknefs was in excellent proportion to their length, 
when we faw. them at Athens; but when they were cut 
and polifhed anew at Rome, they gained not i'o much in 
the polifh, as they loft in the proportion ; for their beauty 
is injured by their appearing too ilender for their height. 
Bat after admiring the. magnificence of the capitol, if 
any one was to go and fee a gallery, a hall, or bath, or 
the apartments of the women, in Dornitianls palace, what 
is fuid by Epicharmus of a prodigal, 

Your lavifh'd ftores fpeak not the liberal mind, 
But the difeafc of giving >, 

he might apply, to Domitian in fome fuch manner as 
this : Is either piety nor magnificence appears in your expence j you 

have 

out of the temple of Jupiter Otympius at Athens, and rranfported to 
Rome. Fut(a* Plutaich ohfervts) hedid not live toccrfccrate it; and 
he washean' to lay, as he was dyinjj, that his leaving that temple to he 
4 ecTicated by another, was 1 he only unfortunate c'ncuiiift.ince 01 his life. 
* 194- 3 5c/. rterlinj. In this we may fee the great c*ifi; nee be- 
tween the wealth of private chiztns in a free country, anrf that of the 
fuhje&s of an aibitary monarch. In Trajan's time :^ere was not a 
private man in Rone worth 2co,coo/. ; whereas under the com- 
monwealth, ^Emilius Scaurus, in his asdi.eflvp, creeled a temporary 
t'-.e-tre which coft above 500,000/. j Marcus Craffus had an eftate in 
hnd of above a million a year ; L. Cornelius Balbus left by will, to 
every Roman citiz n, twenty- five denarii* vhich amount* to about 
fixteen (hillings of our money ; and many private nien among the 
Remans maintained frrm ten to twenty thou 'and (lave^tvctC^ ^»t\v 
for fervice as Mentation. No wonder ttamYux vV*. ftv**% orcwuvart** 
vp aims, and went to war with the Roavwv cotwerafowv^* 
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have the difeafe of building ; like Midas of old, you would turn 
every thing to gold and marble. So much for this fubjed. 
Let us now return to Tarquin. After that great battle 
in which he loft his fon, who was killed in fingle combat 
by Brutus, he fled to Clufium, and begged afliftance of 
Laras Porfena, then the moft powerful prince in Italy, 
and a man of great worth and honour. Porfena pro- 
mi fed him fuccours* ; and, in the fir ft place, fent to the 
Romans, commanding them to receive Tarquin* - Upon 
their refufal, he declared war againft them; and having 
informed them of the time when, and the place where, he 
would make his affault, he marched thither accordingly 
with a great army. Publicola, who was then abfent, was 
chofen conful the fecond timef, and with him Titus Lu- 
cretius. Returning to Rome, and defirous to outdo Por- 
fena in fpirit {, he built the town of Sigliuria, notwith- 
standing the enemy's approach; and when he had finiflied 
the walls at a great expence, he placed in it a colony of 
feven hundred men, as if he held his adverfary very 
cheap. Porfena, however, afTault^d it in a fpirited man- 
ner, drove out the garrifon, and purfued the fugitives fo 
clofe, that he was near entering Home along with them. 
But Publicola met him without the gates, and joining 
battle by the river, fuftained the enemy's attack, who 
prefTed on with numbers, till at laft finking under the 
wounds he had gallantly received, he was carried out of 
the battle. Lucretius, his colleague, having the fame 
fete, the courage of the Romans drooped, and they re- 
treated into the city for fecurity. The enemy making 
good the purfiiit to the wooden-bridge, Rome was in -\ 
great danger of being taken; when Horatius Cocles||, 
and with him two others of the firft rank, Herminius and . 
SpuriusLartius§, flopped them at the bridge. Horatius 

had .. 

* Be fides that Porfena was willing to aflift a diftrefled king, he 
considered the Tarquins as his countrymen, for they weFC of Tufcan - 
ex trad ion. 

+ It was when Publicola was conful the third time, and had for > 
colleague Horatius Pulvillus, that Porfena marched againft Rome. 

t Sigliuria was not built at this time, nor out of oftentation, as Plu- 
tarch fays ; for it was built as a barrier againft the Latins and the Her- 
nici, and not in the third, but in the fecond -confulftiip of Publicola* - 

H He was fon to a brother of Horatius the conful, and a descen- 
dant of that Horatius who remained victorious in. the great combat 
between the Horatii and Curiatii in the reign of Tullus Hoftilius. 
§ In the Qreck text it is Lucretius, which \u ftfsgofc U * wcuo- 
tion ofLartius, the name wc find ii\ LWy% 
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had the furname of Codes from his having loft an eye, 
in the wars : or, as feme will have it, from the form of 
his nofe, which was fo very flat, that both his eyes, as 
well as eye-brows, feemed to be joined together; fo that 
when the vulgar intended to call him Cyclops, by a mif- 
nomer, they called him Codes, which name remained 
with him. This man Handing at the head of the bridge, 
defended it againfl the enemy, till the Romans broke it 
down behind him. Then he plunged into the Tyber, 
armed as he was, and fwam to the other fide, but was 
wounded in the hip with a Tufcan fpear. Publicola, 
ftruck with admiration of his valour, immediately pro- 
cured a decree, that every Roman mould give Mm one 
day - s provifions * ; and that he mould have as much land 
as he himfelf could encircle with a plough in one day. 
Befides, they ere&ed his ftatue in brafs in the temple of 
Vulcan, with a view to confdle him by this honour for 
his wound, and lamenefs confequent upon it f. 

While Porfena laid clofe fiege to the city, the Romans 
were attacked with famine, and another body of Tufcans 
laid wafte the country. Publicola, who was now conful 
the third time, was of opinion that no operations could 
be carried on againfl Porfena but defensive ones. He 
marched out J, however, privately againfl thofe Tufcans 
who had committed fuch ravages, defeated them, and 
killed rive thoufand. 

The flory of Mucius || has been the fubjed of many 
pens, and is varioufly related : I (hall give that account 
of it, which feems mofl credible. Mucius was in all re- 
fpe&s a man of merit, twit particularly diftinguifhed by 
his valour. Having fecretly formed a fcheme to take off 
Porfena, he made his way into his camp in a Tufcan 
drefs, where he likewife took care to fpeak the Tufcan 
language. In this difguife he approached the feat where 

tlte 



* Probably he had three hundred thousand contributors, for even 
the women readily gave in their quota. 

f This defect, and his having but one eye, prevented his ever be* 
ing conful. 

% The confuls fpread a report, which was foon carried into the 
Tufcan camp by the (laves who defer ted, that the next day alt the 
cattle brought thither from the country, would be fent to ^raxeATv^*. 
fields under a guard. Tills bait drew ite cram) \w va. ^xctoaScu 

$ Modus Ccrdus, 
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the king fat with his nobles ; and as he did not certainly 
know Porfena, and thought it improper to aflc, he drew 
his fword and killed the perfon that Teemed moil likely 
to be, the king. Upon this he was feized and examined. 
Mean time, a9 there happened to be a portable altar 
there, with fire upon it, where the king was about to 
offer facrifice, Mucins thruft his right-hand into it* ; and 
as the fleih was burning, he kept looking upen Porfena 
with a firm and menacing afpeel, till the king, aitonifhed 
at his fortitude, returned him his fword with his own 
hand. He received it with his left-hand,, from whence 
we are told he Jiad the fur name of Sceevola, which fxgni- 
fies left-handed; and thus addrciled himfeif to Porfena, 
" Your threatenings I regarded not, but am conquered 
" by .your, gencrofity, and out of gratitude,, will declare 
"to you what no force mould have wrefted from me. 
" There are three hundrod Romans, that have taken the 
•' fame refolution with mine,, who now walk about your 
«* camp, watching their opportunity.. It was my lot to 
" make the- firft . attempt, and I am not forry that my 
" fword was directed by fortune againft another, inflead 
* c of a man of fo much honour, who, as fuch, Ihould ra- 
" ther be- a friend, than an enemy to the Romans.'* 
Porfena believed this account, and was more inclined to • 
hearken to terms, not fo much,: in my opinion, through 
fear of the three hundred afiafEns, as admiration of the 
dignity of the Roman valour. All authors call this man . 
Mucius Scavolaf,. except Athenodorus Sandon, who, . 
in a work addreffed to Oi&avia, filler to Auguilus, fays • 
jhe was named Poithumiusi*. 

Publicola, who. did not look upon Porfena as fo bitter " 
an enemy to Rome, but. that he deferved to be taken into 
its friend/hip and alliance, was fo far from refufing to 
refer the diipute with Tanjuin to his decifion, that he 
was really defirous of it, and feverai times oiFered to 
prove that Tarquin was the worft of men, and juitly de- 
prived of the crown. When Tarquin roughly anfwered, . 
that he would admit of no arbitrator, much lefs of Por- » 
fena, if he changed his mind and forfook his alliance.' 

Porfena 

* Liyy fays, that Poi fena threatened Mucius with the torture by fire, 
to make * in; difcover hi* accon;pl.i:es thereupon MuciUi thruft his, 
hard into tht flame, to kt him fce th.it he was not to be ir.t-:niriated. 
f Ajucius was rewarded w'nh a large, piece of.grQu&d belonging , 
to tie pul'JJc. 
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Porfena was offended, and began to entertain an ill opi- 
nion of him ; being likewise folicited to it by his fan 
Aruns, who ufed all his intercit for the Romans, he was 
prevailed upon to put an end to the war, on condition 
that they gave up that part of Tufcany which they had 
con [tiered*, together with the prifoners, and received* 
their deferters. For the performance of thefe conditions 
they gave as holliges ten young men and as rmny vir- 
gins, of the belt families in Rome; among whom was 
Val-ru the daughter of Publicoli. 

Upon the faith of this treaty, Porfena h;id ceafed from 
all acts of hofliiity, when the Romaa virgins went dovvn 
to bath j, at a place where the bank forming itfelf in a 
crefcent, embraces the river in fuch a manner, that there 
it is o^ite calm a;id undilturbed with waves. ' As no 
guard was near, anl they faw none patfing or repairing, 
tiiey had a violent inclination toiwim over, notwithftand- - 
ing the d*pth and ftrength of the ilream. Some fay one 
of them, named Ci'jelia, p-fled it on horfeback, and en- 
couraged the other virgins as they fwam. When they 
came fate to Publicoli, he neither commended- nor ap- 
proved their exploit, -but was grieved to think he flionld 
appear unequal to Porfena in pjint of honour, ami that 
this daring ent:rprize of die virgins lhoald make the Ro- 
mans iufpected of unfair proceeding. He took them, 
therefore, and feut them back to Pone.vi. Tar rain Liv- 
ing timely intelligence of this, laid an ambuicale for 
them, and attacked their convoy. They defended them- 
felvc^, though greatly inferior in number; and Valeria, 
tJu daughter of Publicola, broke through them as they 
were engaged, with three fervnnts, who conduced her 
fufe to Poricn.i'.s camp. As the flurmifh was not yet de- 
cided, nor the danger over, Arcni, the fon of 'Porfena, 
being informed of it, marched up with all fpeed, put the 
enemy to flight, and refcued the Romans. When Por- 
fena faw the virgins returned, he demanded which of 
them was fhe th it propofed the defi^n,. and fct the ex- 
ample. When he underftood that Clotlia was the perfon, 
he treated her with great politenefs, and commanding 
one of his own hories to be brought with very elegant 
trappings, he made her a prefent of it. Thofe that fay, 
(n. d. 1794.) CloeUa 

* The Romans were required tottinuate t\,eN£vttA*&\^>\\fc ^»£^- 
tion of fc-.en vitfages, which they had xafcofc ft omvtam Vf> ^«^ «»» « 
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Cloelia was the only one that pafled the river on horfe- 
back, allege this as a proof. Others fay no fiich confe- 
quence can be drawn from it, and that it was nothing more 
than a mark of honour to her from the Tufcan king, for 
her bravery. An equeftrian ftatue of her ftands in the 
Viafacra*, where it leads to mount Palatine ; yet fome* 
will have even this to be Valeria's ftatue, not Cloelia's. 

Porfena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave many, 
proofs of his ereatnefs of mind. Among the reft, he or- 
dered the Tukans to carry off nothing but their arms, 
and to leave their camp fall of provifions and many other 
things of value, for the Romans. Hence it is, that even 
in our times, whenever there is a fale of goods belong- 
ing to the public, they are cried firft as the goods of 
Porfena, to eternize the memory of his gcnerolity. A 
brazen ftatue, of rude and antique workmanihip, wasalfo 
erected to his honour, near the fenate-houfe f. 

After this, the Sabines invading the Roman territory, , 
Marcus Valerius, brother, to PablicoLi, ajid-Pofthumius- . 
Tubertus, were elected confuls* As every important ac- 
tion was ftill conducted by the advice and. aiTiitance of 
Publicola, Marcus gained two great battles ; in the fe- 
cond of which he killed thirteen thoufand of the enemy, 
without thelofs of one Roman* For this he w:s not only 
rewarded with a triumph, but a houfe was built for him 
at the public ex pence, on mount Palatine.- And whereas 
the doors of other houfes at that time opened inwards, 
the ftreet-door of that houfe was made to open outwards, 
to fhew by fuch an honourable diftinclion, that he was 
always ready to receive any propofal for the public fer- 
vicef. All the doors in Greece, they tell us, were for- 
merly made to open fo, which they prove from thofe paf- 
fages in the comedies, where it is mentioned, that thofe 
that went out knocked loud on the infide of the doors firft, 
to give warning to fuch as palled by or flood before them, 
left the doors in opening mould daih againil them. 

The 



* Dionyfius HaKcarnafttts tells us in exprefs terms, that in his time, 
that is, in the reign of Augruftus, there were no remains of that 
fame, it having been confumed by fire. 

f The fenate liVewife fent an embafly to him, with a prefent of a 
throne adorned with ivory, a fceptre, a crown of gold, and a trium- 
phal robe. 

t Pofthumivi had his (hare 1a the tttan^Vt, ** f*& ** l* ^ a 
tcbicremeou. 
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The year following, Publicola was appointed conful 
the fourth time, becaufe a confederacy between the Sa- 
bines and Latins threatened a war ; and, at the fame 
" time, the city was opprefled with fuperititious terrors, op 
account of the imperfect births, and general abortions 
among the women. Publicola, having confulted the Si- 
byl's books upon it*, offered facrifice to Pluto, and re- 
newed certain games that had formerly been inftituted by 
the direction of the Delphic oracle. When he had re- 
vived the city with the plealing hope that the gods were 
appeafed, he prepared to arm againit the menaces of men ? 
for there appeared to be a formidable league and ilrong 
armament againft him. Among the Sabines, Appius 
Claufus was a man of an opulent fortune, and remarkable 
perfonal flrength ; famed, moreover, for his virtues, and 
the force of his eloquence. What is the fate of all great 
men, to be perfecuted by envy, was likewife his: and 
his op poling the war gave a handle to malignity to in- 
sinuate that he wanted to ftrengthen the Roman power, 
in order the more tttfily to enilave his own country. Per- 
ceiving that the populace gave a willing ear to thefe 
calumnies, and thatiie was become obnoxious to the abet- 
tors of the war, he was apprehenfive of an impeachment; 
but being powerfully fupported by his friends and rela- 
tions, he bade his enemies defiance. This delayed the 
war, Publicola making it his bufinefs not only to get in- 
telligence of this fedition, but alfo to encourage and in- 
flame it, fent proper perfons to Appius, to tell him, 

" That 

* An unknown woman is faid to have come to Tarquin with nine 
volumes of oracles written by the Sibyl of Cuma, for which (he de- 
manded a very considerable price. Taiquin refurlngto purchafc them 
at her rate, (he burnt three of them, and then a iked the fame price 
for the remaining fix. Her propofal beinj rejected with fcorn, (he 
burnt three more, and, notwithftanding, ftill in lifted on her firft price. 
Tarquin, furprifed at the novelty of the thing, pat the books in the 
hands of the augurs to be exaurined, who advifed him to purchafe 
them at any rate : Accordingly he did, and appointed two per- 
fons of diftincYion, ftyled Duumviri, to be guardians of them, who 
•Jocked them up in a vault under the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, and there they were kept till they were burnt with the^ temple 
itfclf. Thefe officers, whofe number was afterwards increafed, con- 
fulted the Sibylline books, by direction of the fenate, when fdme 
dangerous fedition was likely to break out, when the Roman armies 
had been defeated, or when any of thofe urodi^tet *Y£tt«*& h»\k*S* 
were thought iatiU They alfo preftded over \Yvt Ucs\Sk*&*»s\ toK*s* 
which they appointed to appeals the wmYv olYiW«xu 
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•* That he was fenGble he was a man of too much good- 
* f nefs and integrity,. to avenge himfelf of his country*- 
" men, though greatly injured by them ; but if he chofe, 
f* for his fecnrity, to come over to the Romans, and to 
** get out of the way of his enemies, he ihould find iuch 
* c a reception, both in public and private, as was fuitable 
•' to his virtue and the dignity of Rome." Appius con<- 
fidered this propofal wilh gre«.t attention, and the necef- 
fity of his affi-irs prevailed with him to accept of it. He* 
therefore, perfiuidcd his friends, and they influencecL 
many others, (o that five thoufand men of the moll peace- 
able difpofition of any among the Sabines, with their fa- 
milies, removed with him to Rome. Pubiicola, who was 
prepared for it, received them in. the molt friendly and 
hofpitabie manner, admitted them to the freedom of the 
city, and gave them two acres of land a-piece, by the ri-- 
ver Anio. To Appius he gave twenty-iive acres, and a 
featin the fenate. . r ihis.laid the foundation of his great- 
nefs in the republic, and ne ufed the advantage with fo 
much prudence, as to rife to the firfl rank in power and 
authority. The Claudian family *, dciccnied from hin?, . 
is as illuflrious as any in Rome. - 

Though the difputes among the Sabines were decided '. 
by this migration, the demagogues would not fuiFcr them 
to reil ; representing it as a matter of great difgrace, if 
Appius, now a.deferter and en enerry, Jhould be able to 
obitrucl their taking vengeance of the Romans, when he 
could net prevent it by his. prefence. They advanced, . 
therefore, with a great army, .\nd encamped near Fidenae. 
Having ordered two thoufand men to lie in anbulli in th?. 
Ihrubby and hollow places before Rome, they appointed - 
a few Jiorfe at daybreak to ravage the country up to thfe 
very gates, and then to retreat, till they drevv the enemy 
into the ambufcade. But Pubiicola getting iuforimuion- 
thatvery day of thefe particulars from deferters, prepared 
himfelf accordingly, and made a difpofition of his forces. 
Poflhumius Balbus his fon-in-law, went out with three 
thoufand men, as it. began to grow dark, and having 

taken ■ 

* There were two families of the ClauJHm Rome ; one patrician 
and the otheF plebeian. The firft had the furrame of Pulcher, and 
the other of Warctllm. In courfe of time the patrician familv pro- 
duced twenty-three confute, five dictators, and feven cenfors, and 
obtained two triumphs and two • ovaxwwvw 1V& wft^xoft 'Vvtasun 
was dcfccodcd of this family. 
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taken pofleflion of the fummits of the hills under which 
the Sabines had concealed themfelves, watched his op- 
portunity. His colleague Lucretius with the lighteil and • 
molt active of tlu Romans, was appointed to attack ue 
Sabine cavalry, as they were driving oft* the cattle, whiie 
himfelf, with the reft of the forces, took a large compafs, 
and inclofed the enemy's rear. The morning happened 
to be very foggy, when Pofthumius, at dawn, with loud 
fhouts, fell upon the ambufcade from the heights, Lu- 
cretius charged the horfe in their retreat, and Publicola 
■attacked the enemy's camp. The Sabines were every 
where worfted and put to the rout. As the Romans met 
not with the leaft refinance, the flaughter was prodigious. 
It is clear that the vain confidence of the Sabines was the 
principal caufe of their ruin. While one part thought 
the other was fnfe, they did not Hand upon their defence ; 
thofe in the camp ran towards the corps that was placed 
in ambufcade, while they, in their turn, endeavoured to 
regain the camp. Thus they fell in with each other in 
great diforder, and in mutual want of that affiflance, 
which . neither was able to give. The Sabines would 
have been entirely cat off, had not the city of Fidcnae 
been fo near, which proved aiyifylum to fome, particu- 
larly thofe that fled when the camp was taken. Such as 
did not take refuge there, were either deftroyed or taken 
prifoners. 

The Romans, though accuftomed to afcribe every 
great event to the interpofition of the gods, gave the 
credit of this victory foleiy to the general ; and the firft 
thing the foldiers were heard to fay, was, that Publicola had 
put the eneiny in their hands, lame, blind, anl almofl 
bound, for the (laughter. The people were enriched 
with the plunder and the fale of prifoners. As for Publi- 
cola, he was honoured with a triumph ; and having fur- 
rendered the adminiftration to ths fucceeding confuls, he 
died foon after; thus finiihing his life in circumftances 
efteemed the happieft and molt glorious that man can at- 
tain to*. The people, as if they had done nothing to 
requite his merit in his life time, decreed that his funeral' 

mould 

* He was the moft viruiou;. citizen, one of the great: ft gtncials, 
and the moft popular conful Rome ever had. As he had taken more 
-care to tranf-nit his viruns to hi* poftcrity, than to enrich th^mj 
and as, noiwitliitar ding r •■»• lruiralky of his life, and u.e ^r .*&&. v>S$w«& 
lit. had borne, then wa* not tound .uoncy ttiou^x vtvfcv* >a>ofc. \»^»- 
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mould be folemnized at the public charge ; and to make 
it the more honourable, every one contributed a piece of 
money called Quadrans. Befidca, the women, out of par- 
ticular regard 10 Lis memory, continued the mourning 
for him a whole year. By an order of the citizens, his 
body was like wife interred within the city, near the place 
called lftlia % and all his family were to nave a burying- 
place there. At prefent, indeed, none of his deicencU 
ants- are interred in that ground: they only carry the 
corpic and fet it down there, when one of the attendants 
puts a lighted torch under it, which he immediately takes 
back again. Thus they claim by that act the right, but 
wave the privilege ; for the body is taken away, and 
interred without the walls. 



SOLON AND PUBLICOLA 

COMPARED. 



JL HERE is fomething Angular in this parallel, and 
what has not occurred to us in any other of the lives 
we have written, that Pablicola lhould exemplify the 
maxims of Solon, and that Solon fliould proclaim before- 
hand the happinefs of Publicola. For the definition of 
happinefs which Solon gave Croefus, is more applicable 
to Publicola than toTellus. It is true, he pronounces Tel- 
lus happy, on account of his virtue, his valuable children, 
and glorious death; yet he mentions him not in his po* 
ems as eminently diftinguiihed by his virtue, his children* 
or his employments. For Publicola, in his life-time, 
attained the higheft reputation and authority among 
Romans, by means of his virtues ; and, after his death, 
his family was reckoned among the moll honourable ; the 
houies of the Publicola?, the Meflalae, and Valerii*, il- 
luftrious for the fpace of fix hundred years f, Hill ac- 
knowledging 

fray the charges of his funeral, he was burled at the expence of the 
public. His poverty is a circumftarce which Platarch rtiould have 
mentioned, becaufe a funeral at the public charge was an honour 
fometimes paid to the rich. 

* That is the ether Valerii, viz. the Maxim), the Corv'wi, the Potiti 9 
the Lavinij and the Flacci. 

f h appears from this paflage that Pluuuh wots this Ufe about 
the beginning of Trajan's rugu. 
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knowledging him as the fountain of their honour. Tel- 
lus, like a brave man, keeping his port, an J fighting 
to the laft, fell by the enemy's hand ; whereas Publico U, 
after baring ilain his enemies, (a much happier circum- 
ftance-than to be flain by them) after feeing his country 
vi&oriousy through his conducl as conlitl and as general, 
after triumphs and all other marks x>f honour, died that 
death' which Solon had fo paffionately wilhed for, and 
declared fo happy. Solon, again, in his anfwer to Mim- 
nermus, cencerning the period of human life, thus ex- 
jclaims ; 

Let friepdmip's faithful heart attend my bier, 
Heave the fad iigh, and drop the pitying te-r ! 

And Publicola had this felicity. For he was lamented, 
not only by his friends :«nd relations, but by the whole 
city > thoufmds attended his funeral with tears, with 
regret, with the deepeft forrow ; and the Roman ma- 
trons mourned for him, as for the lofs of a fon, a brother 
or a common parent. 

Another wifh of SoloriVIsthus expreffed : 

The flow of riches though defir'd, 
Life's real goods, if well acquir'd, 
Unjuftly let me never gain, 
Led vengeance follow in their -train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed his riches 
honourably, for he was a generous benefaclor to the 
poor: fo.that if Solon was.the wifeft, Publicola was the 
happieifc of human kind* What the former had wiflied 
for as the greateft and moll defirable of bleflings, the 
latter actually pofTefled, and continued to enjoy. 

Thus Solon did honour to Publicola, and he to Solon 
iri his turn. For he confidered him as the moft excellent 

pattern 

* Cicero thought this wifh of Solon's unfuitable to fo wife a man* 
and preferred to it that *>f the poet Ennius, who pleating himfelf with 
the thought of an immortality on earth as a poet, deft red to die unla- 
mented. Cicero rejoiced in the fame profped as an orator. The 
paftion for immortality is, indeed, a natural one; bur as the chief 
part of our happinefs confifts in the exercife of the benevolent af- 
fedions in gtong -and receiving fincerc teftimonies of regard, the 
undoubted expreflions of that regard mu<l foo\V\e xYv* ^*vci* *»i * ^\v% 
man, and comfor him with thereilfc&ion, \£rcx Ytt >&» t**.\k«^ 
wanting in the offices of humanity. 
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pattern that. could be propofed, in regulating a demo- 
cracy; and, like him, laying afide the pride of power, he 
rendered it gentle and acceptable to all. He alio made 
n.fe of feveral of Solon's laws ; for he impowered the 
people to elect their Qwn magiftrates, and left an appeal 
to them from the fentence of other courts, -as the Athe- 
nian lawgiver had done. He did not, indeed* with So- 
lon, create a new fenate*, but he almoft doubled the 
number of that * hich he found in being. 

His reafon for appointing qua^Jiors or treafurers was, 
that if the conful was a worthy man he might have lei- 
fure to attend to greater affairs ; if unworthy, that he 
might not have greater opportunities of injuifcice, when 
both the government and treafury were under his di- 
rection. 

Publicola's averfion to tyrants was ftronger than 'that 
of Solon. For, the latter made every attempt to fet up 
arbitrary power punilhable by law ; but the former made 
it death without the formality of trial. Colon, indeed, 
jtfftly and rcafonably plumes himfeif upon refuflng abfo- 
lute power, when both the Hate of affairs and the incli- 
nations of the people would have readily admitted it : 
and yet it was no lefs glorious for Publicola, when, finding 
the confular authority too defpotic, he rendered it 
milder and more popular, and did nut ftretch itfofar as 
he might have done. Thit this was the belt method of 
governing, Solon feems to have been feniible before him, 
when he lays of a republic, 

The reins nor ftriclly nor too loofely hold, 
.And fafe the car of flippery power you guide. 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, and 
was indeed the moft efre&ual way to luppport jhe liberty 
of the people. For laws intended to eitabJifh an equality 
would be of no avail, while the poor w ere deprived of 
the benefit of that equality by their debts. Where they 

feemed 

* B; CtAij, we apprehend that Plutarch here rather means the r en.ite 
or council 6{f»ur tunJrcd, tl an the council of drtopagut. The four 
£«*;W-haa"the prior cognisance of all thaw as to co.ne before the 
pc pie, and nothing could be piopofed to the general aficmbly till di- 
gefte^ ry them 5 i'o th.n, a$/w he was able, he provided againft a 
thiift of arhitray power in the rich, ami a defire of licentious frce- 
dqm /;» the commons j the Areopagus bttofc a. tfcck uoxra the tor- 
ijjcr, as the fenare was a curb upoi\lhe Uuct« 
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feemed moft to exercife their liberty, in offices, in de- 
bates, and in deciding caufes, there they were moil en- 
da ved to the rich, and entirely under their controul. 
What is more coniidcrable in this cafe is, that, though 
the cancelling of debts generally produces {editions, 
Solon feafonably applied it, as a iirong, though ha- 
zardous medicine, to remove the fedition then exifting. 
The meafure, too, loit its infamous and obnoxious na- 
ture, when made ufe of by a man of Solon'9 probity and 
character. 

If we confide r the whole adminiftration of each, So- 
lon's was more illuftrious at firit. He was an original, 
and followed no example ; befides, by himfelf, without 
a colleague, Jie effected many great things for the public 
advantage. But Publicola's fortune was more to be ad- 
mired at lafl. For Solon lived to fee his own eftablim- 
ment overturned ; whereas that of Publicola preferved 
the ftate in good order to the time of the civil wars. 
And no wonder ; iince the former, as foon as he had 
enacted his laws, left them inferibed on tables of wood, 
without any one to fupport their authority, and departed 
from Athens ; whilft the latter remaining at Rome, and 
continuing in the magiftracy, thoroughly eitablifhed and 
fecured the commonwealth. 

Solon was fenfible of the ambitious defigns of Pi- 
fiitratus, and defirous to prevent their being put in exe- 
cution ; but he mifcarried in the attempt, and faw a ty- 
rant let up. On the other hand, Publicola demoliftied 
kingly power, when it had been eftabliihed for foiric 
iges, and was at a formidable height. He was equalled, 
by Solon in virtue and patriotHm, but he had power 
and good fortune to fecond his virtue, which the other 
wanted. 

As to warlike exploits,, there is a confiderable differ- 
ence ; for DaVmachus Plataenfis does not even attribute 
that enterprize againft the Megareniians to Solon, as we 
have done ; whereas Publicola, in many great battles, » 
performed the duty both of a general and a private 
foldier. 

Again ; if we compare their conduct in civil affairs, 
we lhall find that Solon, only acting a part, as it were, 
and under the form of a maniac, went out to fpeak con- 
cerning the recovery of Salamis. But Publicola* \cvxVa. 
face of the greateil danger, rofe w ^^\t&^w\£»n.., 
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detected the plot, prevented the efcape of the vile con- 
fpirators, had them punifhed, and not only excluded the 
tyrants from the city, but cut up their hopes by the 
roots. If he was thus vigorous in profecuting affairs 
that required fpirit, refolution, and open force, he was 
ftill more fucceisful in hegociation, and the gentle arts 
of perfuafion ; for, by his addrefs, he gained Porfena, 
whofe power was fo formidable, that he could not be 
quelled by dint of arms, and made him a friend to Rome. 

* But here, perhaps, fome will object, that Solon reco- 
. vered Salamis, when the Athenians had given it up ; 
whereas Publicola furrendered lands that the Romans 
were in poffeflion of. Our judgment of actions, however, 
fhould be formed according to the refpective times and 
pofture of affairs. An able politician, to manage air for 
. the belt, varies his conduct as the prefent occafion re- 
quires ; often quits a part, to fave the whole ; and, by 
yielding in fmall matters, fecures confiderable advan- 
tages. Thus Publicola, by giving up what the Romans 
had lately ufurped, faved all that was really their own ; 
and, at a time when they found it difficult to defend their 
city, gained for them the poffeflion of the befiegers' 
camp. In effect, by referring his caufe to the arbitration 

...of the enemy, he gained his point, and, with that, all 
the advantages he could have propofed to himfelf by a 
victory. For Porfena put an end to the war, and left 

,■ . the Romans all the provifion he had made for carrying 
it on, induced by that impreflion of their virtue and ho- 

. nour, which he had received from Publicola. 
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THEMISTOCLES. 

J. HE family of Themiitocles was too obfcurc to raife 
him to diflinttion. He was the fon of Neocles, an infe- 
rior citizen of Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and the 
tribe of Leontis. By his mother's fide, he is faid to 
have been illegitimate*, according to the following 

verfes : 
♦ 
Tltough born in Thrace, Abrotonon my name, 
My fon enrolls me in the lifts of fame. 
The great Themiftocles. 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themiitocles was 
of Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was not 
Abrotonon but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Halicar- 
naflus as the city to which (he belonged. But be that as 
it may, when all the illegitimate youth aflembled at 
Cynofarges, in the wreftling-ring dedicated to Hercules, 
without the gates; which was appointed for that pur- 
pofe, becaufe Hercules himfelf was not altogether of di- 
vine extraction, but had a mortal for his mother ; The- 
miitocles found means to perfuade fome of the young 
noblemen to go to Cynofarges, and take their exerciie 
with him. This was an ingenious contrivance to take 
away the diftinttion between the illegitimate or aliens, 
and the legitimate, whofe parents were both Athenians. 
It is plain, however, that he was related to the houie of 
the Lycomedae f ; for Simonides informs us, that when 
a chapel J of that family in the ward of Phyle, where 
the myfteries of Ceres ufed to be celebrated, was burnt 
down by the barbarians, Themiftocles rebuilt it, and 
adorned it with pictures. 

It appears, that, when a boy, he was full of fpirit and 

fire, quick of apprehenfion, naturally inclined to bold 

attempts, and likely to make a great ftatefmen. His 

N 2 hours 

* It was a law at Athens, that every citizen who had a foreigner, 
to his mother, fhould be deemed a baftard, though born in wedlock, 
and fhould consequently be incapable of inheriting his father's eftate. 

t The Lycomedae weie a family in Athens, who (according to 
Paufanias) had the care of the facrifices offered to Ceres ; and in 
that chapel which Thefeus rebuilt, initiations and othnc tw\fcs»** 
were celebrated. 
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hours of leifure and vacation he {pent not, like' other 
boys, in idlenefs and play ; but he was always inventing 
and compofing declamations ; the fubjctts of which were 
either the impeachment or defence of fome of his fchool- 
fellows : So that his mailer would often fay, " Boy, you 
■'' will be nothing common or indifferent : You will 
€t either be a blefiing or a curfe to the community." As 
for moral philofophy, and the polite arts, he learned them 
but flowly, and with little fatisfa&ion ; but inrcrudlions in 
political knowledge, and the adminifiration of public 
affairs, he received with an attention above his years ; be- 
caufe they fuited his genius* When, therefore, he 
was laughed at, long after, in company where free fcope 
was given to raillery, by perfons who pafled as more ac- 
complifhcd in what was called genteel breeding, he was 
obliged to anfwer them with fome afperity : " 'Tis true 
4< I never learned how to tune a harp, or play upon a 
4f lute, but I know how to raife a final 1 and inconlidc*- 
** able city to glory and greatnefs." 

Stefimbrotus, indeed, informs us, that Thejn iflocl cs 
ftudied natural philofophy, both under Anaxagoras and 
MelifTus. But in this he errs againil chronology *. For 
when Pericles, who was much younger thanThemiiiocles, 
befieged Samos, MelifTus defended it, and -Anaxagoras 
lived with Pericles. Thofe feem to deferve more atten- 
tion who fay, that Themifloclcs was a follower of Mne- 
fiphilus the Phrearian ; who was neither orator, nor natu- 
ral philofopher, hut a profeflbr of what was then called 
wifdom f , which confiiled in a knowledge of the arts of 
government, and the practical part of political prudence. 
This was a fed formed upon the principles of Solon J, 
and defcending in fuccemon from him ; but when the 
feience of government came to be mixed with forenfic arts, 

and 

* Anaxagoras was born in the fir ft year of the -»oth olympiad ; 
Themiftocles won the battle of Salami •> the firrt year of the 75th 
olympiad . and MelifTus defended Samos a$ainrt Ptiiclcs the laftyear 
of the 84th olympiad. Theiniltoclcs, therefore, could neither ftudy 
\indtr Anaxa*< iah, who was only twenty yeais old when that general 
gained t»»c battle ot Sahsm<>, nor yet unoer Mcl.ftus, who did net 
btsrin tc flour! fh r ill ib )tnr» afur rh.t k.ttle. 

'+ Tlierirlt f iue* vrtrein reality great politicians, who pve rules 
arn precepts for »hy govtrr.n.ent o< communities. Thalea wai the 
At!} »v}.o c ir t" h:s Jpc motions into ph; lies. 
f During 1 he (pate ot about anhuncud ot atk^vkdt^dsnd twenty 
ycjrs. 
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and pafl'ed from adtion to mere .words, its profefibrs, in- 
itead of figes were called fophiits *. Theiniitoclcs, how- 
ever, was converfant in public bufmefs, when he attended 
the lectures of Mnefiphilus. 

In the firit faiiies of youth, he was irregular and un- 
Jteady ; as he followed his own difpofition, without any 
moral reflraints. He lived in extremes, and thoie ex- 
tremes were often of the worft kindf . But he fcemcd to 
apologize for this afterwards, when he obferved, that the 
*wi!(irjl colts make the bcft bcrfes, ^jjhen they come to is pro- 
perly broke and managed. The ilories-, however, vvhich 
fome tell us, of his father's difinheriting him, and hL 
mother's laying violent hands upon herlelf, becaufe ihe 
could not bear tiie thoughts of her fon's infamy, feem to 
be quite fictitious-. Others, on, the contrary, fay, that 
hi? father, to difiuade him from accepting any public 
employment, fhewed him fome old galleys that Jay worn 
out and neglected on. the iea-ftiore, jull as the populace 
negledV their leaders,, when they have no farther lervice 
fur them. 

Themiftocles had an early and violent inclination for 
public buiinefs, and wasfoltrongly fmitten witJi the love 
of glory, with an ambition of the higheft flation, that he 
involved himfelf in troublefome quarrels with perfons of 
the fir ft rank and influence in the itate, particularly with 
Ariilides the fon of Lyfimachus, who always oppofed 
him. Their enmity began early, but the caufe, as Arifton 
the philofopher relates, was nothing more than their re- 
gard for Ptelileus of Teos. After this, their difputes con- 
tinued about public affairs; and the diffimilarity of their 
lives and manners naturally added to it. Ariftides was 
N 3 . of 

* The Soplufts were rather rhetoricians than philofophers (killed in 
voids, but fupeificialin knowledge, as Diogenes Laertius informs us. 
Protagoras, who flourifhed about the 84th olympiad, a little before 
th-j hirth oi" Plato, was the firft who had the appellation of Sopbifl, 
But Socrates, who was more converfant in morality than in politics, 
pi yfio, or rhetoric, and who was defirous to improve the world ra- 
ther in practice than in theory, niodeftly took the name of Pbi r oj,j,bos t 
i. e. a lyvtr cf w:jd'j?n % and not that of Sopbos^ i.e. a fagt or ivije man, 

-f Idomcncus fays, that one morning Themiftocles harnetfed four 
naked courtezans in a chariot, and made them draw him acrofs the 
Ccr.»micus in the fight of all the people, who were there afTcmblcd ; 
and that at a time when the Athenians were perfect Aran^er& to de- 
bauchery, either in wine or womtn. fcxit. \l \.\wx n\«. vi-a* <^»R^ V* 
little known in Athens, how couYA t\\tt« V>« fowcA tov^ v ^\vaxv- 
hnpudsnt enough to be expofed \n xhaA. maxuevee^ 
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of a mild temper and of great probity. He managed the 
concerns of government with inflexible juftice, not with 
a view to ingratiate himfelf with the people, or to pro- 
mote his own glory, but folely for the advantage and 
fafety of the Hate. He was, therefore, neceflarily obliged 
to oppofe Themiftocles, and to prevent his promotion, 
becauie he frequently put the people upon unwarrantable 
enterprizes, and was ambitious of introducing great in- 
novations. Indeed, Themiilocles was fo carried away 
with the love of glory, fo immoderately deiirous of di- 
iringuifhing himfelf by fome great action, that, though 
he was very young,' when the battle of Marathon was 
fought, and when the general (hip of Miltiades was 
every where extolled, yet even then he was obferved to> 
keep much alone, to be very penfive, to watch whole 
nights, and not to attend the ufual entertainments :— 
When he was afked the reafon by his friends, who won- 
dered at the change, he faid, The trophies of Miltiades 
'would not fuffer him tojleep. While others imagined the 
defeat of the Perfians at Marathon had pat an end to the 
war, he confidered it as the beginning of greater con- 
flicts * ; and, for the benefit of Greece, he was always 
preparing himfelf and the Athenians againft thofe con* 
ilidts, becaufe he fbrefaw them at a diflance f. 

And, in the firft place, whereas the Athenians had 
ufed to fhare the revenue, of the filver mines of Laurium 
among themfelves, he alone had the courage to make a 
motion to the people, that they fhould divide them in 
that manner no longer, but build with them a number 
of galleys to be employed in the war againft the JEgi- 
netse, who then made a confiderable figure in Greece, 
and by means of their numerous navy were matters of the 
fea. By feafonably ftirring up the refentment and 
emulation of his countrymen againft thefe iflanders J, he 

the 

* He did not qucftion but Dariuswould at length perceive that the 
only way to deal with the Greeks was to attack them vigoroufly by 
fca, where they coild make the lead opposition. 

f The two principal qualifications of a general are a quick and com- 
prehensive view of what it to be done upon any prefect emergency, and 
a happy forefight of what is to come : Themiilocles poflefTed both thefe 
qualifications in a great degree. With refpeel to the latter, Tbucyidides 
gives him this elogium, vki TrXnr'-r th yifnaQ^ma 0^170$ 1 ucari; • 

i PJutarch in this place follows Herodotus. But Thucyididcs isex- 
prefs, that Themirtocles ivaUcdbioiltVlol\i^i^tfewvi , «wBXv l \Vi€, 
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the more cafily prevailed with them to provide themfelves ' 
with mips, than if he had difplayed the terrors of Darius 
and the Perfians, who were at a greater diilance, and- of 
whole coming they had no great- apprehenfions. With 
this money a hundred galleys, with three banks of oars,' 
were built, which afterwards ' fought agairrtl Xerxes. 
From, this ftep he proceeded to others, in order to draw ' 
the attention of the Athenians to maritime affairs, and 
to convince them, that, though by land they were not 
able to cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval force 
they might not only repel the barbarians, but hold all 
Greece in fubje&ion** Thus of good land-forces, as Plato 
fays, he made them mariners and -Teamen,- and brought 
upon himfelf the afperfion; of taking from his country- 
men the fpear and the fhield, and fending them to the 
bench and the mr. - Stefimbrotus writes, that Themi- 
llocles effected this, in fpite of the opposition of Miltiades. 
Whether by this' proceeding he corrupted the iimplicity 
of the Athenian cOnftitution, is a- fpeculation not proper 
to be indulged here. But that the Greeks- owed their 
fafety to thefe naval applications, and that thole- mips re- 
eftablifhed the city of Athens after it had been deitroyed, - 
(to omit other proofs) Xerxes himfelf is a futEcient wit- 
nefs. For, after his defeat at fea, he was no longer able 
to make head againit the Athenians, though his land- 
forces remained entire ; and^ it Teems to me, that he left 
Mardonius- rather to- prevent a-purfuit, than with any 
hope of his. bringing Greece into fubjettion. 

Some authors write, that Themiflocles was intent upon 
the acquifftion of money , with a view to fpend it pro- 
fufely ; and indeed, for his frequent facrifices, and the 
fplendid manner in which Jie entertained ftrangers, he 
had need of a large fupply- Yet others, on the contrary , 
accufe him of meanneis and attention to trifles, and fay 
he even fold prefents that were made him for his table. 
Nay, when he begged a colt of Philides, who was a 
breeder of horfes, and was refufed, he threatened, h* 
N 4 ivou/d 

apprehenfions which the Athenians were under of the return of the 
Perfians, as well as the war againft the iEgineta;. Indeed he could 
not neglefi fo powerful an inducement to rtrengthen themfelves at 
fea, fmce, according to Plato, accounts were daily brought of the 
formidable preparations of Darius ; and* upov\ b\* taufcv*- W»^ 
that Xerxes inherited all his father's tantout %£&& >&& Ow2»% 
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iwah/fooft make a Trojan horfe cf his hcnfe, enigmatically 
Liming, that he would raile up troubles and impeach- 
ments againir. him from fome of his own family. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For when he 
was yet young, and but little knownj he prevailed upon 
Epicles of Hcrmione, a performer upon the lyre, much 
valued by the Athenians, to pradife at his houfe; hoping 
by this means to draw a great number of people thither. 
And when he went to the Olympic games, he endea- 
voured to equal or exceed Cimon, in the elegance of his 
table, the fplendor of his pavilions, and other cxpences 
of his train. Thefe things, however, were not agree- 
able to the Greeks. They looked upon them as fuitable 
to a young .man of a noble family; but when an obfeure 
perfon fet himfelf up fo much above his fortune, he gained 
nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. He exhi- 
bited a tragedy *, too, at his own expence, and gained 
the prize with his tragedians, at a time when thole enter- 
tainments were purfued with great avidity and emulation. 
In memory of his fuccefs, he put up this infeription, 
'Themiftoeles the Phrearian exhibited the tragedy, Pbrynichus 
compo/ed it + , Adimantus frefided. This gained him po- 
pularity ; and what added to it, was, his charging his 
memory with the names of the citizens ; fo that he 
readily called each by his own. He was an impartial 
judge, too, in the caufes that were brought before hira ; 
and Simonidcs of Ceos J making an unreafonable requeft 

to 

* Tragedy at this time was juft arrived at perfection ; and fo great 
a tafte had the Athenians for this kind of entertainment, that the 
principal perfons in the commonwealth could not oblige them more 
than by exhibiting the bed tragedy with the moft elegant decorations. 
Public prizes were appointed for thofe that excelled in this refpeft ; 
and it wa6 matter of great emulation to gain them. 

■f- Phrynichus was the difciple of Thefpis, who was efteemed the 
inventor of tragedy. He was the firft that brought female a&or*. 
i;pon the ftage. His chief plays were Aclaeon, Alceftis, and the 
Dani.ides. /Efchylus was his cotemporary. 

% Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis in his 
poems j and was'the author of feveral odes and elegies ; fome of which 
are ltill extant and well known. He was much in the favour of 
Paufanias king of Sparta, and of Hiero king of Sicily. Plato had fo 
high an opinion of his merit) that he gave him the epithet of divine. 
He died in the firft year of the 78th olympiad, at almoft ninety years 
of age 5 fo that he was very near fourfcore when he defcribed the 
battle of Salaam, 
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to him when archon *, he anfwered, Neither would you be 
a .good poet , if you tranfgrefj'ed the rules of harmony; nor I a 
good magijlr ate, if I granted your petition contrary to law. 
Another time he rattlied Simonides for his abfurdity in 
abufing. the Corinthians, who inhabited fo elegant a city / 
and having his awn picture* drawn, when he had fo ill- 
favoured an afpecl. 

At length, having attained to a great height of power 
and popularity, his facYion prevailed, and he procured 
the banifhment of Arillides by what is called the Oftra- 
eifmf. 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, 
the Athenians confidered who mould be their general ; 
and many (we are told) thinking the commiffion dange- 
rous, declined it. But Epicydes, the fon of Euphemides, . 
a man of more eloquence than courage, and capable 
withal of^being bribed, follicited it, and was likely to be 
choien. Themittoclcs, fearing die confequence would 
be fatal to the public, if the choice fell upon Epicydes, 
prevailed upon him by pecuniary coniiderations to drop 
iils pretenfions. 

His. behaviour is alfo commended with refpedl to the 

interpreter who came with the king of Perfia's ambafla- 

dors that were fent to demand earth and water J. By a 

dtci|e of the people, he put him to death, for prcfuming 

N 5 to 

* The former tran flavor renders otvrn roarviyisvToc,, tvben be was 
commander of the army, which is indeed the renfe of it a little below, 
but not here. Plutarch ufes the word r(>«Tt?yo$ for prator^ which is • 
almoft fynonymoas to arcbotu And in this paflage he fo explains it 
himfelf, N:r jhould I be a good arcbsn, &c. 

f It is not certain by whom the Oflracijtn was introduced : fome 
fry* by Pififtratus, or rather by his fons j others, by Clifthenes j and 
others make it as ancient as the time of Thefeus. By this men, who 
became powerful to fuch a degree, as to threaten the Hate with dan- 
ger, were banimed for ten years : and they were to quit the Athenian 
territories in ten days.- The method of it was this} every citizen • 
took a piece of a broken pot or (hell; on which he wrote the name 
of the perfon he would have banifhed. This done, the magiftrates 
counted the (hells.; and, if they amounted to 6000, lor ted them: 
and the man whofe name was found onthe greater} number of (helU, 
was of courfe exiled for ten years. 

% This was a demand of fubmifljon. But Herodotus- a flu res us, 
that Xerxes did not fend fuch an embafly to the Athenians : the 
ambafladors of his lather Darius were treated V\\Sei ^«.\\^\^i 
when they made that demand \ for the MYiectaia Oww >&E!fik/«*» ^ x 
ditcl^.and told them, Then wai tartb ani «waut enough 
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to make ufe of the Greek language to exprefs the de- 
mands of the barbarians. To this we may add his pro- 
ceedings in the affair of Arthmius the Zelite * ; who, at 
his motion, was declared infamous, with his children and 
all his pofterity, for bringing Perfian gold into Greece- 
But that which redounded moil of all to his honour, was, 
his putting an end to the Grecian wars, reconciling the 
icveral dates to each other, and perfuading them to lay 
afide their animoTities during the war with Perfia."* In 
this he is faid to have been much affiiled by Chileus the 
Arcadian. 

As foon as he had taken the command upon him, he 
endeavoured to perfuade the people to quit the city, to 
embark on board their (hips, and to meet the barbarians 
at as great a diitance from Greece as poffible. But, many 
opponng it, he marched at the head of a great army* 
together with the Lacedaemonians, to Tempe, intending 
to cover Theflaly, which had not as yet declared for the 
Perfians. When he returned without effecting any thing, 
the TheJTalians having embraced the king's party, and 
all the country, as far as Bceotia, following their exam- 
ple, the Athenians were more willing to hearken to Jus 
propofal to fight the enemy at fea, and fent him* with a 
fleet to guard the ftraits of Artemifium f. 

When the fleets of the feveral ftates were joined, and 
the majority were of opinion, that Eurybiades fhould have 
the chief command, and with his Lacedaemonians begin 
the engagement ; the Athenians, who had a greater num- 
ber of fhips than all the reft united J, thought it an in- 
dignity to part with the place of honour. But Themi- 
ftocles, perceiving the danger of any difagreement at that 

time, 



* Arthmius was of Zele, a town in Afia Minor, but fettled at 
Athens. He was not only declared infamous for bringing in Perfian 
gold* and endeavouring to corrupt with it fome of the principal A- 
thenians, but banimed by found cf crumpet. Vidt ^Eschin. Orat. 
cont. Ctefipbon, 

f At the fame time that the Greeks thought of defending 1 the pafs 
of Thermopylae by land, they fent a fleet to hinder the paffage of the 
Perfian navy through the ftraits of Eubcea, which fleet rendezvoufed 
at Artemifium. 

t Herodotus tells us in the beginning of his eighth book, that the 

Athenians furnimed 127 veffels, and that the whole complement of 

the reft of the Greeks amounted to no more than 151 $ of which 

twenty belonged Lkewife to the Athenian*) *bo taA tot, them to 

the CJiaJcidianu 
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time, gave up the command to Eurybiades, and fatisfied 
the Athenians, by reprefenting to them, that, if they 
behaved like men in that war, the Grecians would vo- 
luntarily yield them the fuperiority for the future. To 
him, therefore, Greece feems to owe her prefer vation, 
and the Athenians in particular the diftinguifhed glory 
of furpafling their enemies in valour, and their allies in 
moderation. 

The Perfian fleet coming np to Aphetae, Eurybiades 
was aftonilhed at fuch an appearance of (hips, particularly 
when he was informed that there were two hundred more 
failing round Sciathus. He, therefore, was defirous, 
without lofs of time, to draw nearer to Greece, and to 
keep clofe to the- Peloponnefian coaft, where he might 
have an army occasionally to-alEft the fleet; for he confi- 
dered the naval force of the Perfians as invincible. Upon 
this, the Euboeans, apprehenfive that the Greeks would 
forfake them, . fent Pelagon to negociate privately with 
Themiftocles, and to oner him a large fum of money. 
He took the money, and gave it (as Herodotus writes) 
to* Eurybiades. • Finding . himfelf molt oppofed in his 
defigns by Architeles,' captain o f the facred galley f who 
had not money to pay his men, and therefore intended, 
immediately towithdraw; he fo incenfed his countrymen 
againfl him, that they went in a tumultuous manner 
on board his fhip;* and took from him what he had pro- 
vided for his fupper. Architeles being much provoked at 
this infult, Themiitocles fent him in a chelt a quantity 
of provifions; and at the bottom of it a talent of filver, and 

defired 

* According to Herodotus, the affair was thus. The Euboeans, 
not being able to prevail with Eurybiades to remain on their coaft, 
till they could carry off their wives and children, add retted them- 
felves to Themiftocles, and made him a prefent of thirty talents. 
He took the money; and with five talents bribed Eurybiades. Then 
Adiamanthus the Corinthian, being the only commander who in- 
filled on weighing anchor } Themiftocles went on board him, and 
told him in few words: u Adiamanthus, you mall not abandon us, 
" for I will give you a greater prefent for doing your duty than the 
" king of the Medes would fend you for deferting the allies.'* 
Which he performed by fending him three talents on board. Thus 
he did what the Euboeans requeued, and Caved twenty-two talents 
for himfelf. 

f The Jaered galley was that which the Athenians fent every year 
to Delos with facrinces for Apollo; and they pretend it wm, tfc&fec&R' 
in which -Thcfcus carried the tribute to Ct«\«« 
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defircd him to refrefti himfelf that evening, and to fatisfy 
his crew in the morning ; otherwife, he would accufe him 
to the Athenians of having received a bribe from the 
enemy. This particular is mentioned by Phanias the 
Lefbian. 

- Though the feveral engagements * with the Perfian 
fleet in the (traits of Eubcea were not decifive ; yet they 
were of great advantage to the Greeks, who learned by 
experience, that neither the number of (hips, nor the 
beauty and fplendor of their ornaments, nor the vaunting 
ihouts and fongs of the barbarians, have any thing dread- 
ful in them to men that know how to fight hand to hand, 
and are determined to behave gallantly. Thefe things 
they were taught to defpife, when they came to clofe 
action and grappled with the foe. In this cafe Pindar's 
fen t i men ts appear juft, when he fays of the fight at Arte- 
miiium, 

'Twas then that Athens the foundations bid 
Ol Liberty** fair ftrudure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of vic- 
tory. 

Artcmifium is a maritime place of Eubcea, to the north 
of Heftiaea. Over againft it lies Olizon, in the territory 
that formerly was fubject to Philocletes ; where there is 
n fmall temple of Diana of the Eaft, in the raidft of a 
#rove. The temple is encircled with pillars of white 
itone, which, when rubbed with the hand, has both the 
colour and fmell of faffron. On one of the pillars are 
iufcribed the following verfes : 

When on thefe leas the fons of Athens conquered 
Tiie various powers of Alia ; grateful hero 
They rear'd this temple to Diana. 

There is a place dill to be feen upon this fhore, where 
x there is a large heap of fand, which, if dug into, (hews 
towards the bottom a black dull like afhes, as if fome 
rire had been there ; and this is funpofed to have been 
that in which the wrecks of the (hips and the bodies of 
the dead were burnt. 

The 

* The? came to three feveral engagements within three days ; in . 
the laft of which, Clineas, the father of Alcibiades, performed won- 
ders. He had, at his own exptnee, fitted out a (hip which carried ■ 
rwc Jjundrfd men. 
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The news of what had happened at Thermopylae be* 
ing brought to Artemifium *, when the confederates were 
informed that Leonidas wa& (lain there, and Xerxes ma- 
iler of the paflages by land, they failed back to Greece ; 
and the Athenians elated with their late diftinguiihed 
valour, brought up the rear.* As ThemiftocJes failed 
along the coaits, wherever he faw any harbours ox places 
proper for the enemy's fhips to put in at, he took fuch 
ltones as he happened to find, or caufed to be brought 
thither for that purpofe, and let them up in the ports, 
and watering-places, with the following infeription en- 
graved in large characters, and addreiled to the Ionian*. 
'-' Let the lonians, if it be poflible, come over to the 
" Greeks, from whom they arc defcended, and who now 
•' rifle their lives for their liberty. If this be imprac- 
" ticable, let. them at lead -perplex the barbarians, and 
" put them in diforder in time of adtion." By this he 
hoped either to bring the lonians over to his fide, or. ta 
fow difcord among them, by cauhng them to be luf- 
peded by the Periians. 

Though Xerxes had pafled through Doris down to 
Phocis, and was burning and deftroying the Phocian 
cities, yet the Greeks fent them no fuccours* And, not- 
withflanding all the intrcaties the Athenians could ufe 
to prevail with the confederates, to repair with them into 
Hoeotia, and cover the frontiers of Attica, as tbey had fent 
a fleet to Artemifium to ferve the common caufe, no one 
gave ear to their requeft- All eyes were turned upon 
Peloponnefus, and all were determined to collect their 
forces within the Iftbmus, and to build a wall acrofs it from 
fea to fea. The Athenians were greatly incenfed to fee 
themfelves thus betrayed, and, at the fame time, dejedted 
and difcouraged at fo general a defection. They alone 
could not think of giving battle to fo prodigious an army. 

To 

f The lad engagement at Thermoplvse, whereta Xerxes forced the 
paffes of the mountains, by the defeat ot the Lacedaemonians, Thef- 
pians ancLThebans, who had been left to guard them, happened on 
the fame day with the battle at Artemifium ; and the news of it was 
brought to Thsmiftocles by an Athenian called Abronichus. Though 
the aft ion at Thermopylae had not an immediate relation to Themif- 
tocles, yet it would have tended more to the glory of that general* if 
Plutarch had taken er eater notice of it $ fince the advantage gained 
there by Xerxes opened Greece 10 hvca> *xvd tewterek. V»m to** 3 *' 
more formidable. Thermopylae \% vtcVL V.w«fe V> >w * teww* ^^» 
in the mountains near the Eur'^us, 
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To quit the city, and. embark on board -theirfliips, was 
the only expedient at prefent ; and. this the generality "* 
were very unwilling to hearken to, as they could neither 
have any great ambition for victory,, nor idea of farety, 
when they had left the temples of their gods and the- 
monuments of their. anceilor s. . 

Themiftocles, perceiving that he could not by the force; 
of human reafon. prevail with the multitude*, fet his. 
machinery to work, as a. poet would do in. a tragedy, and- 
had recourfe to prodigies and oracles. The. prodigy he* 
availed hirafelf x>f, was, the difappearing of the dragon off. 
Minerva, which at that time quitted the holy places and; 
the priefts finding the. daily offerings fet before it un- 
touched, .gave it out among the people, at thefuggeilion' > 
of Themiftocles, that the ,g odd els had forfaken the city,* 
and that fhe offered to conduct them to. fea. Moreover,* . 
by way of explaining to. the people an oracle then re- 
ceived f, he told them, that, by wooden walls, there could, 
not poffibly be any thing meant but (hips ; and that Apollo, . 
now calling Salamis divine, not wretched and unfortunate ^ . 
as formerly, fignified by fuch an epithet, that it would - 
be productive of fome great advantage to Greece* His. 
councils prevailed, and he proposed a decree, that the-* 
city mould be left to the protection of Minerva J, the : 
tutelary, goddefa of the .Athenians.;, that the young men 

mould, i 

* He prevailed (o effectually at lafl, that the Athenians ftoned. ' 
Cyrfilus, an orator, who vehemently oppofed him, and urged all the 
common topics of love to the place of one's birth, and the affedion ■ 
to wives and helplefs infants. The women too, to mew how far < 
they wete from defiring that the caufe of Greece ihould fuffer for- ' 
them, ftoned his wife* 

f This was the fecond oracle, which the Athenian deputies re- . 
ceived from Ariftonice prleftefs of Apollo. Many were of opioion,. 
that, by the walls of wood which (headvifed them to have recourfe to/ 
was meant the citadel, becaufe it was palifaded ; but others, thought it • 
cculd intend nothing but (hips. The maintainers of the former opi- . 
nion urged againft fuch as fupported the latter, that the laft line but one » 
of the oracle, il £imi XotofUf, uwobtiq h f\i rtx»*-yv>eu*+p,r . 
was directly againft liim, and that, without queftion, it portended the 
deitrudton of the Athenian fleet near Salamis. Themiftocles alleged 
in anfwer, that if the oracle had intended to foretel the dcftiu&ion of 
the Athenians, it would not have called it the divine Salamis* but tlie ' . 
unhappy i and that wfctea* the unfortunate in the oracle were ftykd 
the fons of women, it could mean no othtr than the Perfians, who > 
were fcandaloufly effeminate. Hexodot. L. vii. c. 143, 144. 
/ But how was this, when he had bttoxc *>\d vta^ejoote thu AiUi 
nerva had fcrfaken the city \ 
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(hould go on board the (hips ; and that every one mould 
provide as well as he poffibly could for the fafety of the 
children, the women, and the Haves. 

When this decree was made, mofl of the Athenians re- 
moved their parents and wives to Troezenc*, where they 
were received with a generous hofpitality. The Trce- 
zenians came to a refolution to maintain them at the pub- 
lic expence, for which purpofe they allowed each of them 
two oboli a day ; they permitted the children to gather, 
fruit wherever they pleafed, andprovided for their edu- 
cation by paying their tutors.. This order was procured' 
by Nicagoras* 

As the treafury of Athens was then but low, Ariilotle* 
informs us that the court oi Areopagus diftributed to every 
man who took part in the expedition eight drachmas; 
which was the principal means of maiming the fleet. 
But Clidemus afcribes this alfo to> a ftratagem of The- 
miftocles; for he tells us, that, when the Athenians went 
down to the harbour of Piraeus, the JEgis was loft from 
the itatue of Minerva; and Themiflocles, as he raniacked 
everything, under pretence of fearching for it, found 
large fums o£ money hid among the baggage, which he 
applied to the public ufe; and out of it all ' neceflaries 
were provided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very 
affecting fcence. What pity I what admiration of the 
firmnefs of thofe men, who, fending their parents and 
families to a diftant place, unmoved with their cries, 
their tears, or embraces, had the fortitude to leave the 
city, and embark for Salamis ! What greatly heightened 
the diftrefs, was the number of citizens whom they were 
forced to leave behind, becaufe of their extreme old age J. 
And fome emotions of tendernefs were due even to the 
tame domeftic animals, which, running to the fhore, with 
lamentable howlings, exprefled their affection and regret 
for the perfons that had fed them. One of thefe, a dog 
that belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, un- 
willing to be left behind, is faid to have leapt into the 
fea, and to have fwam by the fide of the imp, till it 

(n. d. 1794.) reached 

* The feus, the great hero in Athenian A017, was originally of 
Troezenc 

t in this defcription we find ftrong traces of Ptavrott \>mwcdsksv\v% 
and good-nature. 
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reached Salaniis, where, quite : fpeat with toiU it died' 
immediately. And they ihew us to this day, a. place 
called Cynot Sma, wbere. they tell, us that dog was 
buried, 

To thefe great actions of Themiftocies may be added 
the following. He perceived that ArilHdes was much 
regretted by the people, who were apprehenfive, that 
out of revenge, he might join the Persians, and do great 
prejudice to the caufe of Greece; he, therefore, cauied a 
decree: to.be made, that all wJia had been banifhed. only 
fur a time, fhould have leave to return, and by their 
counfel and valour aflat their fellow-citizens in the pre- 
servation of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reafon of the dignity of Sparta, had 
the command of the fleet; bat, as he was apprehenfive of 
the danger*, he proposed to fet fail for the Iflbmus, and . 
fix his ftation near the Peloponncfi:in army. Themifto- 
cies, Jiowever, oppofed it ; and the account we have of 
the conference on thax occaiion deferves to be mentioned. 
When Eurybiadcs faidf, 4< Da not you know, Theitaifto- 
•' cles, that, in the public, games, luck as rife up before 
"their turn, are chafliled for it?" "Yes," anfwered 
Themillocles ; " yet fuch as are left behind never gain ■ 
the crown." Eurybiadcs, upon this, lifting up his Ifcaff, . 
as if he intended to ftrike him, Themiltocles faid, " Strike, 
" ifyoupleafe, but hear me:" 1'he Lacedaemonians ad- 
miring his command, of temper, bade him.fpeak what he 
had .to fay.: and Themiltocles was leading him back to 
the fubjecr,, when one of the officers thus interrupted 
him, " It ill becomes you who have no city, to adviie • 
" us to quit our habitations and abandon, our country." 
Themiftocies retorted upon him thus; "Wretch, that 
" thou art, we have indeed left our wails and hoafes, not 
" choofmg, for the fake of thofe inanimate, things, to be- 
.... " come 

* It does not appear, that Eurybiades wanted courage. After 
Xtrxes had gained tiie pafi of Thermopylae it was ihe general opinion 
of the chief officers of the confederate fleet aiftmbled in council, (ex- 
cept thofe of Athens) that their only refourfe was to build a ftrong - 
wall acrofs (he lflhmus, and to defend Pelcponnefu* again ft the Per- 
sians. Btfidcs, the Lacedaemonians, wh« were impartial judges of 
rnen and things, gave the palm of valour to. Eurybiades, and that 
cf prudence to Themiftocies. 

f Herodotus fays, this converfation parted between Adiamamhos, 
general of the Corinthians, and'thenYUUcVet*, tattAHumcU relates it 
wish more probability of Eurybiadcs, nnViq h»w wovwvwAw \w <XfaA% 
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" come flaves ; yet we have (till the moil refpe&ablc city 
•* of Greece, in thefe two hundred fhips, which are here 
" ready to defend you, if you will give them leave. But 
4< if you for fake and betray us a lecond time, Greece 
" (hall foon find the Athenians poflefled of as free- a city*, 
" and as valuable a country as that which they have. 
" quitted." Thefe words llruck Eurybiades with the 
appreheniion that the Athenians might fall off from him. 
We are told alfo, that, as a certain Eretrian was attempt- 
ing to fpeak, Thcmiftocles faid, "What I have you, 
cf too, fomcthing to fay about war, who are like the iiih 
** that has a fword, but no heart." 

While Themiflocles was thus maintaining his argu- 
ment upon deck, fome tell us an owl was feen flying to 
the right of the fleetf, which came and perched upon 
the fhrouds. This omen determined the confederates to 
accede to his opinion, and to prepare for a lea-fight. 
But no fooner did the enemy's fleet appear advancing 
towards the harbour of Phalerus in Attica, and covering 
all the neighbouring coafts, while Xerxes himfelf was 
feen marching his land-forces to the more, than the 
Greeks, ftruck with tho fight of fuch prodigious arma- 
ments, began to forget the counfel of Themiflocles, and 
the Peloponnefians once more looked towards th? Ifthmus. 
Nay, they refolved to fet fail that very night, and fuch 
orders were given to all the pilots. Thenuilocles great- 
ly concerned that the Greeks were going to give up the 
advantage of their ftation in the ft raits J., and to retire to 
their refpective countries, contrived that ftratagem which 
was put in execution by Sicinus. This Sicinus was of 
Perfian extraction || , and a captive, but much attached 

to 

* The addrefs of Themiftocles is very much to be admired. If 
Eurybiades was re illy induced by his fears to return to the Ifthmus, 
the Athenian took a right method to remove thofe fears by fus^efting 
greater j for what other free country could he intimate that the people 
of Athens would acquire, but that when driven from their own city, 
in their diftrefs and defpair, they might feize the ftare of Spam ? 

J The owl was facred to Minerva the protect refc of the Athenians* 
If the confederates had quitted tne'ftiaics of Salami*, where thfcy 
could equal the Peitians in the line of battle, fuch of the Athenians at 
were in that ifland rnuft have become an eafy prey to the enemy ; and 
the Perfuns would have found an open fca on the Peloponncfian coaft, 
where they could a& with all their force again ft the fhips of the aUi«s. 
H Probably it was from an erroneous reading of a ^aKa%*W^wafca~ 

103, Viz. TTtplTEi «f TO ^OTOWt Jo» > TW¥ UV^Wl (B^jlftWl^^^ 
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to Themiftocles, and the tutor of his children. On this 
occafion Themiftocles fent him privately to the king of 
Perfia, with orders to tell him, that the commander of 
the Athenians, having efpoufcd his intereft, was the firil 
to inform him of the intended flight of the Greeks; and 
that he exhorted him not to fuffer them to efcape ; but 
while they were in this confufion, and at a diftance from 
their land forces, to attack and deftroy their whole navy, 
Xerxes took this information kindly, fuppofing it to 
proceed from friendfhip, and immediately gave orders to 
his officers, with two hundred mips, to furround all the 
paifages, and to inclofe the iflands, that none of the 
Greeks might efcape, and then to follow with the reft 
of the fhips at their leifure. Ariftides, the fon of Lyfi- 
machus, was the firft that perceived this motion of the- 
enemy; and though he was not in friendfhip with The** 
miftocles, but had been banifhed' by his means, (as hats 
been related), he went to him, and told him they were : 
furrounded by the enemy*. Themiftocles knowing his 
probity, and charmed with his coming to give this intel- 
ligence, acquainted him with the affair of Sicinus, and" 
intreated him to lend his afliftanccto keep the Greeks in . 
their ftation;- and, as they had a confidence in his ho- 
nour, to perfuade them to come to an engagement in the. 
ftraits. Ariftides approved the proceedings of Themif- 
tocles, and going to the other admirals and captains, en- 
couraged them to engage. While they hardly gave - 
credit to his report, a Tenian galley, commanded by 
Paractius, came over from the enemy to bring die fame 
account; fo that indignation, added to neceflity, excited. 
the Greeks to their, combat f. 

As . 

of to Mrjw, that Plutarch calls Sicinus a Perfian. ./Efchylys, how* 
erer, who was in this a&ion, f peaking of Sicinus, lays, A certain* 
Greek from the army of the AtbiniamtUd Xtr&s, &V. 

* Ariftides was iot then in .the confederate fleet, but in the ifle of 
<A£gina, from whence he failed by- night, with great hazard through - 
the Pertian fleet, to carry this intelligence. 

f The different condu& of the Spartans and the Athenians on this * 
occafion feems to (hew how much fuperior tbeaccominodatiBg laws cf > 
Solon were to the auftere ditcipljne of Lycurgus. indeed, while the 
ioftitutions of the latter remained in force, the Lacedicmonians were- 
the greatcft of all people.— But that was impoflible. The feverity of 
JLfcurgus't Jegiflauon naturally, tended, to deftroy. it*— Nor was .this 

alia 
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As foon as it was day, Xerxes fat down on an emi- 
nence to view the fleet and its order of battle. He 
placed himfelf, as Phanodemus writes, above the temple 
of Hercules, where the iile of Salamis is feparated from 
Attica by a narrow frith; but, according to Aceftodorus,. 
on the confines of Megara, upon a fpot called Kcrata, 
the barns. He was feated on a throne of gold*, and had 
many iecretaries about him, whofe bufinefs it was to 
write down the particulars of the adlion. 

In the mean time, as, Themiilocles was facrificing on 
the deck of the admiral-galley, three captives were 
brought to him of uncommon beauty, elegantly attired, 
and let oft" with golden ornaments- They were faid to 
be the fons of Autar&us and Sandace, filler to Xerxes* 
Euphrantide, the foothfayer, calling his eye upon them, 
and at the fame time obferving that a bright flame blazed 
out from the vi&imsf, while a iheezi.ig was heard from 
the right, took Themiilocles by the hand, and ordered 
that the three youths fhould be confecrated and facriiiced 
to Bacchus Qmeftesl ; for by this means the Greeks might 
be aflured not only of f- ifety, but victory. 
. Themiilocles was afloniihed at the ilrangeneis and 
cruelty of the order; but the multitude, who, in great 
and prefling difficulties, truil rather to abfurd than ratio- 
nal methods, invoked the god with one voice, and lead- 
ing the captives to the altar, infilled upon their being 
after ed up, as the foothfayer had directed. Tnis parti- 
cular 

all.— From the extremes of abflemious hard /hips, the next ftep was 
not to a moderate enjoyment of life, but to all the licentioufnefs of the 
mod effeminate luxury. The laws of Lycurgus made men of the Spar- 
tan women j when they were broken, they made women of the men. 

* This throne, or feat, whether of gold or filver, or both, was taken 
and carried to Athens, where it was confecrated in the temple of 
Minerva, with the golden fabre of Mardonius, which was taken after- 
wards in the battle of Plataea. Demofthenes calls it <^pp> apyt^oTro^*, 
a chair with filvtr feet, -•■" 

f A bright flame war-always confidered as a fortunate omen, 
whether it were a real one iffutng from an altar, or a feeming one, 
(what we call (hell-fire) from the head of a living perfon. Virgil 
mentions one of the latter fort, which appeared about the head of 
Julus and Florufr, another that was feea about the head of Servius 
Tullius. A fneezing on the right hand, too, was deemed a lucky 
omen both by the Greeks and Latins. 

J In the fame manner Chios, Tenedos, and Lefaois «<E«t*A Vmkcckx 
focrifices to Bacchus furnamed Omod\u%. "BuX \fcaa v* x&& W» vet- 
Jtencc we know of among the Athenian** 
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cular we have from Phanias the Lcfbian, a man not un- 
verfed in letters and phiiofophy. 

As to the number of the Perfian mips, the poet ^Efchy- 
lus {peaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Per/a* , a* a matter 
he was well aflured of. 

A thoufand mips (for well I know the number) 
The Pcrii an Aug obiy'd & two hundred more 
And feven, o'lrfyread the fcas. 

The Athenians had only one hundred* and eighty galleys ; 
each carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four 
of whom were archers, and the reft heavy-armed. 

If Themi*tocles was happy in choofing a place for action, 
he was no lefs fo in taking advantage of a proper time 
for it; for he would not engage the enemy, till that lime 
of day when a briflc wind usually arifes from the fea, 
which occafions a high furf in the channel. This was no 
inconvenience to the Grecian veflcls, which were low. 
built and well compared; fcut a very great one to' the 
Perfian mips, which had high fterns and lofty decks, and 
were heavy and unwieldy; for it caufed them to veer in 
fach a manner, that their fides were expofed to the Greeks 
who attacked them furioufly. During the whole difpute, 
great attention was given to the motions of Themiilocles, 
as it was believed he knew bell how to proceed. Aria- 
menes, the Perfian admiral, a maxi of dillinguiftied ho- 
nour, and by far the bravefl of the king's brothers, di- 
rected his manoeuvres chiefly againil him. His fhip was 
very tall, and from thence he threw darts and ihot forth 
arrows as from the walls of a caftle. But Aminias the 
Decekan, and Soiicles the Pedian, who failed in one bot- 
tom, bore down upon him with their prow, and both 
Ihips meeting, they were fattened together by means of 
their brazen beaks; when Ariamenes boarding their gal- 
ley, they received him with their pikes, and pufhed 
him into the fea. Artemifia * knew the body amongfl 

others 



* Artemifia, queen of Halicamaflus, diftingwiflied herfelf above all 
the reft of the Perfian forces, her mips being the lift that Aed \ which 
Xerxes obferving, cried cut, that the men behaved like women, and 
the women with the courage and intrepidity of men. The Atheni- 
ans were fo incenfed againft her, that they effertd a rev/ard of ten 
thoufand drachmas to any one that (hould take htr alive. This 

princefs miifl not be confounded tiixkttux Attfiouttti ^V» >*». \fc.% 

w/r of A/auibJus kin^ of Caria. 
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©thers that were Aerating with the wreck, and carried' it 
to Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging, wc are told a great 
light appeared as from Eleuiis ; and loud, founds and 
voices were heard through all the plain of Thri2#a to the 
fea, as of a great number of people carrying the myftic 
lymbols of Bacchus in procefiion *. A cloud, too, feemed. 
to rife from among the crowd that made this noife, and to 
afcend by degrees, till it fell upon the galleys. Other 
phantoms alio, and apparitions of armed men, they 
thought they faw, ftretehing out their hands from -^Egina 
before the Grecian fleet. Thefe they conjectured, to be 
•the JRacid/v f, to whom, "before the battle, they had ad- 
dreffed their prayers for fuccour. 

The fir ft man that, took a lhip was an Athenian, named 
I.ycomedes, captain of a galley, who cut down the en- 
■ figns from the enemy's fhip, and confecrated them to the 
laurelled Apollo. As die Perfians could come up in the 
ftrahs but few at a time, and often put each other in con- 
fulion, the Greeks equalling them in the line, fought 
them till the evening, when th/y broke them entirely, 
and gained that iignal and complete victory, than which 
(as Simonides fays) no other naval achievement either 
<of the Greeks or barbarians ever was more glorious. 
This fuccefs was owing to the valour, indeed, of all the 
confederates, but chiefly to the fagacity and conduct of 
Thcmiftocles J. 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his 
xTiiappointment, attempted to join Salami.? to the conti- 
nent, by a mole fo well fecured, that his land-forces 
might pafs over it into the ifland, and that he might flint 

UP 

# Herodotus fays, thefe voices were heard, and this vificn feen, 

fome days before the battle, whiie tlu L'cifian land forces were ra- 

. va^ing the territories of Attica. Dicjcus, an Athenian exile, (who 

hoped thereby to procure a mitigation of his country's fate) w?x the 

fir ft that obferved the thing, and cairhd an account of it to Xerxes. 

f A vefltl had been fent to /E^ina to implore the aflirtance of 
/F.cus and his defcendants. /Be us was the /on of Jupiter, and bad 
been kii.g of /iCgina. He was fo remarkable for hitf jiiitue, that his 
prayers, whiifl he lived, ate fa d to hive procured grtat advantages 
to t{)^ Greeks; and, afrcr his deith, it was* believed tt.at he- wao ap- 
pointed one of the three jud^o in the ir.f inal it-gicns. 

% H this battle, rvhich \va* ore of the •* oft ir.eiuoi*bl& n**^»&.\sv 
hiftory, the CirscUns lolt forty tUiuVawV \Yre Vtitara \wo\\W.^> 
bci'idc a great many more that were xaVLtn. 
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up the pafs entirely againft the Greeks. At the feme 
time, Themiilocles, to found Ariftides, pretended it was 
his own opinion that they mould fail to the Hellefpont, 
and break down the bridge of (hips ; " For fo," fays he, 
" we may take Afia, without (lining out of Europe." 
Ariftides * did not in the leaft relifh his propofal, but 
anfwered him to this purpofe : " Till now we have had 
*' to do with an enemy immerfed in luxury ; but if we 
" fhut him up' in Greece, and drive him to neceflity, 
€t he who is matter of fuch prodigious forces, will no 
*' longer fit under a golden canopy, and be a quiet fpec- 
" tator of the proceedings of the war, but, awaked by 
" danger, attempting every thing, and prefent every 
" where, he will correct his paft errors, ana follow coun- 
** fels better calculated for fuccefs. Inftead, therefore, 
* € of breaking that bridge, we fhould, if poflible, pro- 
€t vide another, that he may retire the looner out of 
" Europe." " If that is the cafe, faid Themiffcocles, 
" we muft all coniider and contrive how to put him upon 
€€ the moft fpeedy retreat out of Greece." 

This being refolved upon, he fent one of the king's 
eunuchs, whom he found among the prifoners, Arnaces 
by name, to acquaint him, «• That the Greeks, fine* 
<4 their victory at fea, were determined to fail to the 
€€ Hellefpont, and deftroy the bridge ; but that The- 
" miftocles, in care for the king's fafety, advifed him to 
" haften towards his own feas, and pafs over into Aha, 
* c while his friend endeavoured to Jind out pretences of 
" delay, to prevent the confederates from purfuing him." 
Xerxes, terrified at the news, retired with the greateft 
precipitation f. How prudent the management of The- 
miilocles and Ariftides was, Mardonius afforded a proof, 
when, with a (mall part of the king's forces, he put the 

Greeks 

* According to Herodotus, it was not Ariftides, bat Eurybiadcs, 
who made this reply to Themiftccles. 

f Xerxes, having left Mardonius in Greece with an army of three 
hundrtd thoufand men, marched with the reft towards Thrace, in or- 
der to crofs the Hellefpont. As no provifions had been prepared be- 
fore hand, his army underwent great hardships, during the whole time 
of his march, which lafted five -and -forty days. The king, finding' 
they were not in a condition to purfue their route fo expeditioufly as 
he dcfired, advanced with a fmall retinue j but, when he arrived at the 
JHcUtfpont, he found his bridge of boats broken down by the violence 
of the /forms, and was reduced \o t\\t iraK&vi of eroding over in a 
M thing-boat. From the Hettefpota V* t^ta*tAYfoK$&\A*»x«&. 
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Greeks in extreme danger of lofing all, in the battle of 
Plataeae. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, JEgina. 
bore away the palm.; but, among the. commanders, The- 
miilocles, in fpite of envy, was univerfally allowed to 
. have diilinguifhed himfelf moi For, when -they came 
- to the Iflhmus, and every officer took a billet from the 
. altar *, to infcribe upon it the names of thofe that had 
. done the beft fervice, every one put himfelf in the iirft 
place, and ThemiHocles in the fecond. The Lacedae- 
monians, having . conducted him to Sparta, adjudged 
Eury biades xhe .prize of valour, and TJiemilfocles that 
of wifdom,. -honouring each with a crown of olive. They 
like wife 4)refented the latter with the handfomeft chariot 
in the .city,. .and ordered three hundred of their youth to 
attend him to the borders. At the. next Olympic games, 
• too, we are told, that, as foon as Themiilocles appeared 
in the ring, the champions were overlooked by the lpecta- 
tors, who kept their eyes upon him all the day,, and 
pointed him out to Grangers with the utmoft admiration 
and applaufe. .This incenfe was extremely grateful to 
him ; and he acknowledged .to his friends, that he then 
reaped the fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if we may 
. form a conclusion from his memorable acts and fayings. 
For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would 
not defpatch any bufinefs, whether public or private, 
iingly, but put off all affairs to the day lie was to em- 
bark, that having a jjreat deal to do, he might appear 
with the greater dignity and. importance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies call 

up by the fea, and faw a number of chains of gold and 

.bracelets upon them, he paiTed by them, and turning to 

. his frjend, faid, Take tbe/e things for your/elf, for you are 

not Tkemiftocles. 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with 
difdain, but in his glory made his court to. him* he faid, 
Toung man, *we are both come to our fenfet at- the jam* time, 
though a little too late. 

He ufed to fay, " The Athenians paid him no honour 
" or fuicere refpect ; but when a ftormarofe, or danger 

" appeared, 

* The altar df Neptune. This fotemnitj'fftt AcC\^^ v^TOsfcR.^w- 
give their judgment impartially v as in tYvt ^rcfet^ qI^tp*** 
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•' appeared, they flickered themfelves under him, as un- 
" dcr a plane-tree, which, when the weather was fair 
" again, they would rob of its leaves and branches." 

When one of Seriphus told him, " He was not fo much 
•' honoured for his own lake, but for his country's." 
" True," anfwered Themiflocles ; "for neither fhould 
* c I have been greatly diftinguifhed if I had been of Se- 
" riphus, nor you, if you had been an Athenian." 

Another officer, who thought he had done the ftate 
fome fervice, fetting himfelf up againit Themiitocles, 
and venturing to compare his own exploits with his, he 
aniwered him with this fable ™ There once happened a 
' ' difpute between the feuft- day and the day after thefeaft : 
" Says the day after the feaji, I am full of buttle and 
tc trouble, whereas; with you, folks enjoy* at their eafe, 
" every thing ready provided. You fay right, fays the 
§< feujt-day, but if 1 had not been before you, you would 
** not have been at all. So, had it not been for me, then, 
t€ where would you ha-ve been n(nv* ?'* 

His Ton being mailer of his mother, and by her means 

. of him, he faid, laughing, " This child is greater than 

*•■ any man in Greece ; for the Athenians command the 

•* Greeks, 1 command the Athenians, his mother com- 

tf mands me, and lie commands his mother." 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when he 
happened to fell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, 
that it had a good neighbour. 

Two citizens courting his daughter he preferred the 
worthy man to the rich one, and aifigned this reafbn, He 
had -rather jhe Jhould have a man nuithout money, than money 
without a man. Such was the pointed manner in which 
he often expreffed himfclff. 

After the greateit acnons we have related, his next en- 
terprife was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens.— - 
Thcopompus tells, he bribed the Lacedemonian ' Ephori, 
that they might not oppofe it ; but moft: hiltorians fay, 
he over-reached them. He was fent, it feems, on pretence 

of 

• There is the genuine Artie fait In moft of thefe retorts and ob- 
fervitionsof Therm ft ocks. His wit feems to have been equal to his 

military and pciitio-il capacity. 

f Cicero has j;rcf*md another of his foyings, which deferves men- 
t)on]rg. Whtn himoniiic* oftcrcd to teach Themiftccles the ait cf 
fr.en," y. he anfwrrcd, Abi rather faubme tfx art cf firgtt'mi } for I 
cjiea remember wb*t I would »jf, ar.d cannot J.rjet what 1 wuUL 
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of an embafly to Sparta. The Spartans complained, that 
the Athenians were fortifying their cky, and the gover- 
nor of i£gina, who was come for that purpufe,- fupportcd 
the accufation. But Themiftocles abfelutely denied it, 
and challenged them to fend proper per Jons to Athens 
to infpe&the Willis; at once gaining time for finiftiin" 
them, and contriving to have hoftages at Athens for his 
return. The event anfwered his expectation. For the 
Lacedaemonians, when allured how the fa ft flood, dif- 
fembled their refentment, and let him go with impunity. 

After this, he built and fortified the Piraeus, (having 
obferved the conveniency of that harbour. By which 
means he gave the city every maritime accommodation. 
In this reipe& his politics were very different from thofe 
of the ancient kings of Athens. They, we are told, ufed 
their endeavours to draw the attention of their fubjefts 
from the bufinefs of navigation, that they might turn it 
entirely to the culture of the ground : and to this pur- 
pofe they publifhed the fable of the contention between 
Minerva and Neptune, for the patronage of Attica, when 
the former, by producing an olive-tree before the judges, 
gained her caufe. Themiftocles did not bring the Pirxu* 
into the city, as Arittophanes the comic poet would have 
it; but he joined the city by a line of communication 
to the Piraeus, and the land to the fea. This meafure 
lengthened the people againft the nobility, and made 
them bolder and more untraceable, as power came with 
wealth into the hands of matters of (hips, 'mariners, and 
pilots. Hence it was, that the oratory in Pwyx, which 
was built to front the fea, was afterwards turned -by the 
thirty tyrants towards the land*; for they believed -a 
maritime power inclinable to a democracy, whereas per- 
fons employed in agriculture would be lefs uneafy under 
an oligarcy. 

Themiftocles had fomething ftill greater in view for 
lengthening the Athenians by fea. After the retreat of 
Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour 
of Pagafae to winter, he acquainted the citizens in full af r 
fembly, " That he had hit upon a defign which might 
" greatly contribute to their advantage, but it was not fit 

"to 



♦ The thirty tyrants were eftaUUhed at Athens bj Lifavtact t^-\ 
years before the CUriftun era, and 77 ytax*i§yw\\**%^^*&«a>a' 
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" to be communicated to their whole body.** The A the* 
nians ordered him to communicate it to Ariitides only *, 
and, if he approved of it, to put it in execution. The- 
raiitocles then informed him, " That Jie had thoughts 
4t of burning the confederate fleet at Pagafae." Upon 
which, Arilhdes went and declared to the people, 
" Tliat the enterprife which Themi&ocles propofed, 
" was indeed the moft advantageous in the world, but, 
• c at the fame time, the moft unjuih" The Athenians, 
therefore, commanded him to lay afide all thoughts of 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in 
.the afTembly of the Ampbichp**, to exclude from that 
council all thofe flates that had not joined in the confe- 
deracy againft the king of Periia. But Xhemiftocles was 
apprehenfive, that, if the Theualians, the Argives, and 
Thebans, were expelled from the .council, the Lacedae- 
monians would have a great majority of voices, and con- 
fequently procure what decrees they pleafed. He fpoke* 
therefore, in defence of thofe Hates, and. brought the de- 
puties off from that deiign, by.reprefenting, that thirty- 
one cities only had their tfiare of the burden of that war, 
and that the greateft part of thefe were but of fmall con- 
sideration; that confequentiy it would be both unreafon* 
, able and dangerous to exclude the reft of Greece from 
the league, and leave- the council to be dictated to by 
two or three great cities. By this 'he became very ob- 
noxious to the Lacedaemonians, who, for this reafon, fet 
up Cimon againft him as a riyal in all affairs of ftate, 
. and ufed all their intereft for his advancement. 

He difobliged the allies, aifo, by failing round the 
iQands, and extorting money fkom them; as we may. 
conclude from the aniwer. which :Herodotus tells us the 

.Adrians 

• How glorious this teftimooy of the public regard-to Ariftides, 
from a people then fo free, and withal to virtuous ! 

^ It is hardly poffible for the military and political genius of The* 
mil? ocles to fare him from contempt and debellation, When we arrive 
at this part of his conduct.— —A fcrious prop^al to barn the confe- 
derate fleet I— —1 hit fleet, whofe united %ffr*u had faved Greece 
from ^ertru£tion!~which tab) ibught under his aufpices withfuch 
irrefirtible valour !— That facrcd fleet, the minuteft parts of which 
, fhould have teen rdigioufly prefervtd* or if confumed, con fumed only 
. on the altars, and in the fervii:e of the gods !— -How diabolical is that 
poiify, which* in its way to power, tramples en humanity, juftice, 
. jmd gratitude! 
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of Perfia's letters, and exciting him to vengeance againlV 
the Greeks, as an unjuft and ungrateful people. The- 
miftocles rejected the folicitations of nvufiinias, and re- 
fuied to. have, the leait fhare in his defigns ; but he gave 
no information of what had palled between them, nor let 
the fecret tranfpire ; whether he thought he would defift 
of himfelf, or that he would be difcovered fome other ' 
way, as he had embarked in an abfurd and extravagant 
enterprife without any rational hopes of iuccefs. , 

However* when Panfauias was put to death, there were 
found letters and other writings relative to the buiinefs, 
which caufed . no fmall fufpicion againft Themiftocles. 
The Lacedaemonians , raifed a clamour againft: him ; and 
thofe of his fellow-citizens that envied him, infilled on 
the charge. He could not defend himfelf in per fon, but 
he anfwered by letter the principal parts of the accufa- 
tion. For, to obviate the. calumnies, of his enemies, he ' 
obferved to the Athenians, "That he who was born to 
" command, and incapable of fervitude, could never fell 
" himfelf, and Greece along with him, to enemies and 
" barbarians." The people, however* liftened to his ■ 
accufers, and fent him with orders to bring' him to his 
anfwer before the Hates of Greece. Of this he -had timely . 
notice, andpaffed over to the ifle of Corey ra. -• Theinha- 
" bitants of which had great obligations to him 5 for a dif- 
ference between them and the people of Corinth had 
been referred to his arbitration, and he had decided it 
by awardina the Corinthians * to pay down twenty ta- 
lents, and the ifle of Lauc^s to be in common between 
the two parties, as a colony front both. From thence he 
fled to Epirus ; and, finding himfelf frill purfued by the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, he tried a very nazlf dOttr * 
and uncertain refource, in imploring the protection of 
Admqtus, king of the Moloffians. Admetus had made 
axequeftto the Athenians; which being rejected with 
(corn by Themiflocles vx the time of his profperity and 
influence in the.ftate, the king entertained a deep fefent- 
O3 : ment 

* The fcholiaft' upon ThGeydrdw tclte *s< ThemtAocfo? fcrved the 
people of Corcyra in an affair of greater importance. The fates of 
Greece were inclined to make war upon that ifland for not joining in 
th& league aja'uift Xerxes j but Themi ftocle* ^e^efewv*.^ ^^x^ W 
they were in that manner to ptituCh a\\ X.Y* cvufc% ta%\ta^$fifc*»xA*&' 

. to. the league, their proceeding wO^d brtcvgr graves oafobWu&R^V^ 

Greece than it had fuffered from the bixWiam. 
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Another offence he gave the people, was, his building 
a temple to Diana, under the name ofJriflobule, or, Diana 
cf the befi counfeh intimating that he had given the beft 
counfel, not only to Athens, but to all Greece. He 
built this temple near his 1 own houfe, in the quarter of 
Melita, where now the executioners call out the bodies 
of thofe that have fuffered death, and where they throw 
the halters and clothes of fuch as have been ftrangled or 
otherwife put to death. There was, even in our times, 
, a ftatue of Themiftocles in this temple of Diana Arifto- 
bule, from which it appeared that his afpedl was as ho- 
roic as his fQul. 

At laft, the Athenians unable any longer to bear that 
high diflinclion in which he flood, banifhed him by the 
oftrocifm j and this was nothing more than they had done 
to others whofe power was become a burthen to them* 
and who had rifen above the equality which a common- 
wealth requires ; for the oftracifm, or ten years banijb?nent> 
-was not fo much intended to punirfv . this.or that -great 
?'* K. man, as to pacify and mitigate the fury of envy, who 
, delights in the difgrace of wperior. c&ara/ters, .and lofes 
I < a part of her rancour by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he- took up his abode 
at Argos* , the affair of Paufanias gave great advantage 
to the enemies of Themiftocles. The perfon that accufed 
}iim of treafdn, was Leobotes the fon of Alcmaeon, .of 
Agraule, and the Spar-tans joined in the impeachment. 
Paufanias at firfi concealed his plot from Themiftocles, 
though he was his friend ; but when he faw him an exile, 
and full of indignation agaitift the Athenians, he ventured 
to communicate his defigns to him, (hewing him the king 

" ' ■ . '.. " of 

* The great Paufanias, who had Beaten the Perfians in the battle 
of Plataea, and who, on many occasions,'- had- behaved with great ge* 
nerofity as well as moderation, at laft degenerated ; and fell into a 

. fcandalous treaty with thePerfiaris, in hopes, tnrough their in tereft, 
to make himfeli fovereign of Greece* As fOon as lie had conceived 
thefe ftrange notions, he fell into the manners-of the Perfians, afTe&ed 
all their luxuiy, and derided i he plain cuftoms of his country, of 

•which he had formerly been fo fond. The Epbori waited forr.e time 
for clear proof of ni» treacherous defigns, and wheott.ey had obtained 
it, determined to iimpriicn him. But he fled into the temple of Mi- 
nerva Chalcioicos, aud they befieged him there. They walled up all 
the gates, and his own mother laid the fir ft (tone. When they had 

'almoil Star ved. him to death, they lajd bands on him, and by the 

time they had got him out of the wnvp\e> bx e*$'ircd. 
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of Perfia's letters, and exciting him to vengeance againlt 
die Greeks, as an unjuft and ungrateful people. The- 
miftocles rejected the Solicitations of Pivulanias, and re- 
futed to have the leall fliare in his defigns ; but he gave 
no information of what had palled between them, nor let 
the fecret tranfpire ; whether he thought he would defifb 
of himfelf, or that he would be difcovered fome other ' 
way, as he had embarked in an abfurd and extravagant 
enterprife without any rational hopes of Aiccefs. . 

However* when Panfauias was put to death, there were 
found letters and other writings relative to the bufinefs, 
which caufed no fmall fafpicioa againft Themiftocles. 
The Lacedaemonians < raifed a clamour againlt him ; and 
thofe of ids fellow-citizens that envied him, infilled on 
the charge. He could not defend himfelf in perfon, but 
he anfwered by letter the principal parts of the accufa- 
tion. For, to obviate the calumnies, of his enemies, he ' 
obferved to the Athenians, " That he who was born to 
" command, and incapable of fervitude, could never fell 
" himfelf, and Greece along with him, to enemies and 
" barbarians." The people, however* liflened to his 
accufers, and fent him with orders to' bring him to his 
anfwer before the ftates of Greece. Of this he had timely 
notice, and pa/Ted over to the ifle of Corcyra. The inha- 
bitants of which had great obligations to him ; for a dif- 
ference between them and the people of Corinth had 
been referred to his arbitration, and he had decided it 
by awarding the Corinthians * to pay down twenty ta- 
lents, and the ifle of Laucas to be in common between 
the two parties, as a colony front both. From thence he 
fled to Epirus ; and, finding himfelf ftill purfued by the 
Athenians and Lacedsemomans, he tried a very hazlf door - 
and uncertain refource, in imploring the protection of 
Admetus, king of the Moloffians. Admetus had made 
a requeft to the Athenians; which being rejected with 
(corn by Themiltocles iiv the time of his profperity and 
influence in the ftate, the king entertained a deep refent- 
O 3 merit 

* The fcholiaft upon ThGeydHto tett* <hv Themiftodee ferved the 
people of Corcyra in an affair of greater importance. The ftates of 
Greece were inclined to make war upon that iiland for not joining in 
th&kague aga'mft Xerxes ; bat Themiftocle* repreXented, tlv*^ tt 
they wore id that manner to partita all tte c\\tata*\ta& «*.*»»&*& 
to. the league, their proceeding wo\i\& Wkv^^cuws c&m^r^V^ 
Greece than it had fuffered from ths b*rW\xcft* 
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inent againil him, and made no fecret of his intention to 
revenge himfelf, if ever the Athenian mould fall into his 
power. However, while he was thus flying from place 
to place, he was more afraid of the recent envy of his 
countrymen, than of the confequences of an old quarrel 
with the king ; and therefore he went and put himfelf in 
his hands, appearing before him as a fuppliant, in a 
particular and extraordinary manner*. He took the 
king's fon, who was yet a child, in his arms, and kneeled 
down before the houfehold gods. This manner of oifering 
a petition, the Moloflians look upon as the moft effectual, 
and the only one that can hardly be rejected. Some fay 
the queen, whofe name was Phthia, fuggefled this method 
of Application to Themiftocles. Others, that Admetus 
himfelf taught him to aft the part, that he might have a 
facred obligation to allege, againft giving him'up to thofe 
that might come to demand him. 

At that time Epicrates, the Acarnauian, found means 
to convey the wife and children of Themifrccles out of 
Athens, and fent them to him ; for which Cimon after- 
wards condemned him and put him to death. This ac- 
count is given by Stefimbrotus ; yet, I know not how, 
forgetting what he had averted, or making Themiftocles 
forget it, he tells us he failed from thence to Sicily, and 
demanded king Hiero's daughter in marriage,. promifing 
to bring the Greeks under his fubjettion ; and that, 
upon Hiero's refufal, he pafled over into A^a. But this 
is not probable. For Theophraftus, in his treatiie *»» 
monarchy, relates, that, when Hicw fent his race-horfes 
to the Olympic games, und fet up a fuperb pavilion 
there, Thenuftocles harangued the Greeks, to perfuade 
,$hejn to ©»*• U j} - Tn , an( l no t to fufFer the tyrant's horfes 
to run. Thucydidcs writes, that he went by. land t:o the 
,-<Egean fea, and embarked at Pydna ; that none in the 
fliip knew him, till he was driven by ftorm to Naxos, 
which was at that time befieged by the Athenians ; that, 
t'irough fear of being taken, he then informed the mailer 
of the (hip, and the pilot, who he was ; and that partly 
by intreaties, partly by threatening he would declare to 
the Athenians, however falfely, thattheyvknew him from 

the 

. • It was nothing particular for a fuppliant to do homage to the 
f>ouftho!d*od$ of the perfeo to vfVvom hthid i reqpefl \j hot to da 
it- with the tovg% fon in h»arm%Nm*« awatowi *s««»w»% 
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the firft, and were bribed to take him into their veflel> 
he obliged. them to weigh anchor and fail for Afia. 

The greatefl part of his treafures was privately fent 
after him to Afia by his friends. What was difcovered 
and feized for the public ufe, Theopommisfays, amounted 
to an hundred talents, Theophrailua fourfcore ; though 
he was not worth three talents before his employments in 
the government*. 

When he was landed at Cuma, lie underdood that a 
number of people, particularly Ergotelesand Pythodorus, . 
were watching to take hinu .He. was, indeed, a rich booty 
to thofe that were determined to get money by any means 
whatever; for- the king of. Perfta* had offered by procla- 
mation two hundreds talents for apprehending himf. 
He, therefore, retired ta^gsc, a little town of the 
.^Eolians, where. he was known to nobody but Nicogenei, 
his holt, who was a man~of great wealth, and ha a ibrac 
intereft at the Perfian. court. In his houfe he was con- 
cealed a few days ; and, one evening after fupper, when 
the iacrifice was offered, Qibius^ tutor to Nicogenes chil- 
dren, cried out, as in a rapture of infpiration, 

Counfel, O Night, and Tiftory arc rjilnc. 

After this, Themidoele* went to bed, and dreamed he 
faw a dragon coiled round his body, and creeping up to 
his neck ; which, as foon as it touched his face, was 
turned into an eagle, and, covering him with its wings, 
took him up and carried him to a aidant place, where a 
golden fceptre. appeared to him, upon which he reded fe- 
curely, ancLwas delivered from alLhis fear and trouble. 

"In conference of . this warning, he was fent away by 
*Ne£ogenes, who contrived this method for it. The bar- 
barians in general, especially the Periians, are jealous of 
the women even to madnefs ; not only of their wives, 
Of but: 

* This is totally inconfiftent with that fplendour in which, accord- 
ing to l'ltttarch's own account, he lived, before he had a*y public 
appointments. 

f The refentment of Xerxes is not at all to be wondered at, fince 
Tbemiftocles had not only beaten him in the battle of S ah mis, bur, 
What was more disgraceful ft ill, had made him a dupe to his dcfien- 
tog perfusions and reprtfentations. In the lofs of victory, lie tiai 
Tome confblation, as he was not hitnfetf the iKu&tdVo&A ^vatei <A w^ 
but for. his ridiculous return to Aft*» VAs isi^ec ***\k «%fcM\ ^if 5 *^ 
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but their flaves and concubines ; for, befide the care they 
take that they fhall be feen by none but their own family, 
they keep them like prifoners in their houfes ; and when 
(hey take a journey, they are put in a carriage clofe co- 
vered on all fides. In fuch a carriage as this T nemiftocles 
was conveyed, the attendants being inftrufted to tell thofe 
they met, if they happened to be quefticned, that they 
were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia to a nobleman 
at court. 

Thucydides, and Charon of Lampfacus, relate, that 
Xerxes was then dead, and that it was to his fon * Ar- 
taxerxes that Themiftocles addreffed himfelf. But Ep horns, 
Dirion, Clitarchus, Hera elides, and feveral others, write, 
that Xerxes himfelf was then upon the throne. The 
opinion of Thucydides feems moft agreeable to chrono- 
logy, though that is not perfectly well fettled. Themif- 
tocles, now ready for the dangerous experiment, applied 
firft to Artabanusf, a military officer, and told him, 
" He was a Greek, who defired to have audience of the 
. 4S king about matters of great importance, which the 
" king himfelf had much at heart." Artabanus an-. 
fwered, '* The laws of men are different; fome efteem 
" one thing honourable, and fome another ; but it be- 
" comes all men to honour ^nd obferve the cuftoms of 
" their own country. With you the thing moft admired, 
€ * is faid to be liberty and equality. We have many 
" excellent laws ; and we regard it as one of the moft 
" indifpenfable, to honour the king, and to adore him 
"as the image of that deity who preferves and fupports 
t€ the univerfe. If, therefore, you are willing to conform 
4t to our cuftoms, and to proftrate y our felf before the 
•* king, you may be permitted to fee him and fpeak to 
fr him. But if you cannot bring yourfelf to this, you 
" muft acquaint him with your bufinefs by a third per- 
rc fon. It would be an infringement of the cuftom of 
*• his country, for the king to admit any one to audience 
•• that does not worfhip him." To this Themiftocles 
replied. " My bufinefs, Artabanus, is to add to the 
" king's honour and power; therefore I will comply with 

" your 

* Themiftocles, therefore, arrived at the Perfian court in the firft 
year of the 79th olympiad, 462 years before the birth of Chrift ; for 
that was the firft year of Arcaxerxet's reign 
f Son Wf that Artabanus, capt&vn of ti* tuix4ftv«itatow Xsra*, 
*ndpcrfuad€d Artaxcrxes to cut off n\* t\te Vwtott"DwVKW 
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94 your cuftoms, fince the god that has exalted the Per- 
€t fians, will have it fo ; and by my means the number 
"of the king's worftiippers mall be increafed. So let 
" this, be no hinderance to my communicating to the 
•' king what I have to fay." " But who/' faid Arta- 
banus, " lhall we fay you are? for by your difcourfe 
" you appear to be no ordinary perfon." Themiftocles 
anlwered, tc Nobody mult know that before the king 
" himfelf." So Phanias writes ; and Eratofthenes, in 
his treatiic on riches, adds, that Themiftocles was brought 
acquainted with Artabanu*, and recommended to him by 
an Eretrian woman, who belonged to that officer. 

When he was introduced to the king, and, after his 
proftiation,. flood filent, the king commanded the inter* 
preter to afk him who Jie was.. The interpreter accord- 
ingly put the queftion, ,and he anfwered, " The man 
" jhdt is now come toaddrefs himfelf to you, O king* 
" is Themiftocles the Athenian ;• an exile periecuted by 
€% the Greeks. The -Perfians have fufFered much by me, 
" but it has been more than compenfated by my prevent- 
" ing- your being purfued ; . when after I had delivered 
*' Greece, and .laved my own country, I had it in my 
**. power to- do .you alfo.a fervice.. My fentiments are 
." fo-itahle to, my jprefent misfortunes, and I come pre- 
" pared either to- f receive your favour, if you are recon- 
■" -oiled to me, or, if you retain any-^efentment, to dif- 
" ■ arm it by my fubmiifion. ■ Reject not the teftimony my 
". enemies, have given to the fervices I have done the 
« Perfians / and make ufe of the opportunity my misfor- 
4C . tunes afford yoji, rather to mew your generolity, thaa 
tc to fa^sfy.your revenge. im lf you fave me, you fave 
.'« -your fqppliant j If you d^rpy me, you deftroy the 
•*■ enemy of Greece*." In hopes of influencing the 
king by- an argument; drawn from religion, Themiftocles 
Added to this fpeqclvan account of the yifion he had in 
Nkogenes ? s houfe> and an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, 
.which ordered himfogo to ont who bore tot fame name -with 
jbt god ; from which he concluded hie wa* fent to- him, 
fince. both were, calledj and, really were, grsat ki*g*. . 

The king gave him no anfwer, tliough he admired his 

courage and magnanimity; but, with his friends, he 

.-' D 5* .-. ■ : felicitated 

* Htn^extremeJyabjetfirWicontcmv^^^^ 
t!ie fapplhnt founds every argumcnt"m\u% Uno^t w^ofu^ ■«"«** * 
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felicitated himfelf upon this, as the moft fortunate event 

imaginable. We are told alfo, that he prayed to Ari- 

manias* , that his enemies might ever be fo infatuated, 

i as to drive from amongft them their ableft men ; that he 

j offered facrifice to the gods, and immediately after made 

a great entertainment ; nay, that he was fo affe&ed with 

1 joy, that when he retired to red, in the mid ft of his 

I ileep, he called out three times, / have H?emiftochs the 

Athenian. 

As foon as it was day, he called together his friends, 
! and ordered Thrmiftocles to be brought before him. The 

exile expe&ed rto favour, when he found that the guards* 
j at the firft hearing of his name, treated him with rancour* 

I and loaded him with reproaches. Nay, when the king 

had taken his feat, and a refpedtful lilence enfued, Rox~ 
i anes, one of his officers, as Themiftocles paiTed him> 

whifpered him with a figh, Ah ! then fubtte Jerfent bf 
Oreece, tbe king's good genius has brought thee hither. How- 
ever, when he had proftrated himfelf twice in the pre- 
fence, the king fainted him, and fpoke to him gracioufly* 
telling him, " He owed him two hundred talents; for, 
■* as he had delivered himfelf up, it was but jolt that he 
* f fhould receive the reward offered to any one that 
t€ fhould bring him." He promifed him much more* 
aflured him of his protection, and ordered him to de-r 
clare freely whatever he had to propofe concerning; 
Greece. Themiftocles replied, " That a man's difcourfe 
€€ was like a piece of tapeftry +, which, when fpread 
" open, difplays its figures ; but when it is folded up* 
" they are hidden and loft; therefore he begged tkne. ,, ' 
Tne king, delighted with the comparifon, bade him take 
what time he plea&d ; and he deitred a year t in which 
fpace he learned the Perfian language, fo as to be able 
to converfewith the king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong, to the court, believed that he 
entertained their prince onthefubjec^of the Grecian af- 
fairs ; but as there were thenmany changes iivthemiaiftry, 
he incurred the envy of the nobility, whafufpefted that 
he had prefiimed to fpeafc too 'freely of them to the king^ 

The 

* Tho god of darknefs, the fuppofed atfthor of plagues and calami- 
ties, was called Abr'iman or Ar'imantui. 

f Jn this he artfully conformed to the figurative manner of fpeattin^ 
in vf; zmong the caflcrn nations. 
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The honours that .were paid him were far fuperior to ' 
thofe that other itaongers had experienced; the king 
took him with him a hunting* converted familiarly with 
him in his palace, and introduced him to the queen-mo- 
ther, who honoured him with her confidence. He like- 
wife gave orders for his. being, intruded in the learning 
of the Magi.. 

Demaratus, the Lacedaemonian* who was then at 
court, being ordered to aik a^ favour, defired that he 
might be carried through Sardis in royal Hate*, with ft 
■diadem upon his head. But Mithropauftes, the king's 
coufin-german, took him by the hand, and laid, Dema- 
ratus, this diadem does not carry brains along fwith it to co- 
ver; nor would you be Jupiter, though youjbould take hold 
of his thunder. The king was highly difpleafed at De- 
maratus for making this requeft, and feemed determined •' 
never to forgive him; yet, at the defire of Themiftocles, 
he was perfuaded to be reconciled to him. And in the 
following reigns, when the affairs of Periia and Greece 
were -.more clofely conne&ed, as oft as the kings re- 
quefted a favour of any* Grecian captain, they are faid 
to have promifed him, in exprefs terms, That he Jhouldbe 
a greater man at their court than Themiftocles^ had been. Nay, 
we are told,, that 'Themiitocles himfejf, in the midft of 
his greatnefe, and the. extraordinary refpe& that was paid 
him, feeing his table moil elegantly fpread, turned to his 
children, and laid* Children*, tve Jheuld have teen undone, 
had it pot been for our undoing. . Mq& authors agree, that 
he had ihree cities given him, for bread, 'wine, and 
meat, Magncfxa, Lampfacus, .and Myus f- Neanthes of 
Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, Percote and Pa- 
laefcepfis, for his chamber and his . wArdrobt*- 

(tf.n. J794,) ! Some - 

* This was the higher* mark of honour which the Perfian king* 
could give** Ahafuerus, the feme with Xerxes, the father of this Ar- 
taxerxes, h*dtnot long before ordained that Mordecal Jhonld. be bo* 
noured in that masnen 

f The country about-Uagnefia wa» infertile, that It brought The- 
mirtocles a revenue of fifty talents j Lampfacus had in its neighbour- 
hood the nobleft vineyard*bf the eaft j and Myo* or Myon abounded 
in provisions, particularly in.fiihii It was ufual with the eaftern 
monarch*, inftead of penfions to their favourites, to aflign them ci- 
ties and provinces* Even fuch provinces as the kings retained the 
revenue of, were under particular alignments } one province, tax- 
niihing fo much for wine f anothw lot Vi&w*H *^^*« xx&v^ 
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Some bufmefs relative to Greece having brought him 
to the fea-coaft, a Perfian named Epixyes, governor of 
Upper Phrygia, who had a defign upon his life, and had 
long prepared certain Pifidians to kill him, when he 
ftiould lodge in a city called Leontocephalus, or Lion's 
Heady now determined to put it in execution. But, as he 
lay fleeping one day at noon, the mother of the gods is 
(aid to have appeared to him in a dream, and thus to 
have addrefled him : " Beware, Themiftocles, of the 
•' Lion's Head, leit the Lion crufh you. For this warning 
" I require of you Mnefiptolema for my fervant." The- 
miliocles awoke in great diforder, and when he had de- 
voutly returned thanks to the goddeft, left the high- 
• oad, and took another way, to avoid the place of danger. 
At night he took up his lodging beyond it ; but as one 
of the horfes that had carried his tent had fallen into a 
river, and his Servants were bufied in fpreading the wet 
hangings to dry, the Pifidians, who were advancing with 
their fwords drawn, faw thefe hangings indiflin&ly by 
moon-light, and taking them for the tent of Themifto- 
cles, expected to find him repofing himfelf within. They 
approached, therefore, and lifted up the hangings ; but 
tiie fervants that had the care of them, fell upon them 
and took them. The danger thus avoided, Themiftocles 
admiring the goodnefs of the goddefs that appeared to 
him, built a temple in Magneha, which he dedicated to 
Cybele Dindymtne and appointed his daughter Mnefipto- 
lema priefteis of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himfelf 
with looking upon the ornaments of the temples ; and 
among the great number of offerings, he found in the 
temple of Cybele- a female figure of brafs, two cubits 
high, called Hydrophorus or the water-bearer, which he 
himfelf, when furveyor of the aqueducts at Athens, had 
caufed to be made and dedicated out of the fines of fuch 
as had ftolen the water, or diverted the ilream. Whe- 
ther it was that he was moved at feeing this ftatue in a 
ltrange country, or that he was de-firous to ihew the Athe- 
nians 

purfe, and a fourth for tVe 'wardrobe. One of the queens had all 
Egypt. for her cloathing; and Plato tells us ( i-Alcibiad.) that many 
of the provinces were appropriated for the queen's wardrobe j one for 
lie*- girdle, ancther for her head -drefs, and fo of the reft ; and each 
pr v'mcc bcrt the name of thai part of the drefs it was to furnifh* 
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how much he was honoured •, and what power he had 
all over the king's dominions, he addreffed himfelf to the 
governor of Lydia, and begged leave to fend back the 
itatue to Athens. The barbarian immediately took fire, 
and laid, he would certainly acquaint die king what fort 
of a requeil he had made him. Themiftocles, alarmed 
at this menace, applied to the governor's women, and, 
by money, prevailed upon them to pacify him. After 
this, he behaved with more prudence, fenfible how much 
he had to fear from the envy of the Periians. Hence, he 
did not travel about Afia, as Theopompus fays, but took 
up his abode at Magnefia, where, loaded with valuable 
prefents, and equally honoured with the Perfian nobles, 
he long lived in great fecurity ; for the king, who was 
engaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but 
litde attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was fupported in that 
revolt by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet failed as 
far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant 
mailer of the feas, then the king of Periia applied him- 
felf to oppofe the Greeks, and to prevent the growth of 
their power. He put his forces in motion, fent out his 
generals, and defpatched mefTengers to Themiftocles at 
Magnefia, to .command him to perform his promifes, 
and exert himfelf againit Greece. Did he not obey the 
fummons then? — No — neither refentment againit the 
Athenians, nor the honours and authority in which he 
now flouriihed, .could prevail upon him to take the di- 
rection of the expedition. Poflibly he might doubt the 
event of the wax, as Greece had then feveral great ge- 
nerals; and Cimon in particular was diftinguiihed with 
extraordinary fuccefs. .Aboyeall, regard for his own 
achievements, and the trophies he had gained, whofe 
glory he was unwilling to tarnifh, determined him (as 

the 

* It is not improbable that -this proeeededed from a principle of 
vanity. The love of admiration wat> the ruling paflton of Themifto- 
cles, and difcovcrs itfelf uniformly through h s whole conduct.— 
There might, however, be another rcafon which Plutarch has not 
mentioned. Themiftocles was an excellent manager in political 
religion.— He had lately been eminently diriingailhed by the favour 
of Cybelev He finds an Athenian ftatuc in her lemplt. — The god- 
defs contents that lie mould (end it to Athens ; and the Aiq/kuavvk 
out of rtfjeQ to the geddefs, rnuft oi covnte ctfcfe \o ^rtwax*^* 
favourite Tbemirtoclvs, 
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the beft method he coukUaJre) to put fuckaivend to<hid' 
life a9 became his dignity # . . Having, therefore^ Sacrifi- 
ced to the gods, alfembled. his. friends, and taken has 
laft leave, he drank. bull's 5 blood f» as is generally re- 
ported ; or, as fome relate it, he. took a quick poifon, 
and ended his days at Mlgncfja, having lived iixty-five 
years, moft of which he had Jpcnt.in civil or military em* 
ployments. When the king was acquainted with the. 
caufe and jnanntr-of his. death, he admired him more 
than ever, and continued his favour and bounty to his; . 
-friends and relations t- . 

Themiftocles had by Archippe, the daughter of Ly- 
fander of Alopece, five fonsaNeocles* Diocles, Archcp- 
tolis, Polyeuttes, and Cleophantus. The three lait fur- 
vived him. Plato takes notice of Cleophantus us an ex- 
cellent horfeman, but a man of no merit, in other re- 
fpe&s. Neocles, his eldeit fon, died when a child, by 
the. biter of a horfe , and Diocles was adopted by his . 
grandfather Lyfander. He had feveral daughters ; 
namely, Mneiiptolema, by a fecond wife, wlio was. mar* . 
ried to Archeptolis* her half brother ; .Italia, whofe huf- - 
band was Panthides of .Chios ; Sibaris* married to Ni- 
comedes the Athenian; And Nicomache, at Magnefia, 
to Phraficles, the nephew of Themiltocles, who after her 
father's death, took a voyage for that purpofe, received « 
her at the hands of her heathers, andhrought up her filler 
Aha, the you n^ eft of the children. , 

The Magnefians erected a very handforae monument 
to him, which ftill remains in the. market-place. No 
credit is to be given to Andotjides* who writes to his 
friends, thai the Athenians: jtolc his allies out of the tomb, , 
and featured them in the air; for it as, an artifice of his 
to exafperate the nobility againft the people. Phylarchus, 
too, more like a writer of tragedy : than. an hiftorian, i 

availing 

* Thucydide*,who was cotemporary with Thcmiftecfes* only (ays 9 
Hedhd of a diftcmfxr\ but fomt report tbat btpc'fiatd bimjolfi juing n \m- 
.frffibl* to accomflijb what be bad promftd tbeking. 

TitucYD.de Bell. Pelopon. 1. k 
+ Whilft they were facrifieing the bull* lie caufed the blood to be 
received in a cup, and drank it whilft it was warm, which (according . 
• to Pliny) is mortal, becaufe it coagulates or thickens in an infant. 
J There is, in our opinion, more true, herotfm in the deajh of The 
miflocles than in the death of Cato. It « fomcthing enthufiafticaily 
treat when a man determines not to fatVm*4i\v\Vh«cvi \ hut i< U . 
Something dill greater, when he, itfafe* \o tew% WvYkkwwu 
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availing himfelf of what may be called a piece of ma- 
chinery, introduces Neocles and Demopolis, as the fons 
of Themiftocles, to make his ftory more interefting and 
pathetic. l5ut a very moderate degree of fagacity may 
difcovcr it to be a fiction. YetDiodorus the geographer 
writes, in his treatife of fepulchres, bat rather by con- 
jecture than certain knowledge, that, near the harbour 
of Piraeus, from the promontory of Alcimus*, the lan'd 
makes an elbow, and when you have doubled it inwards, 
by the lift water, there is a vail foundation, upon which 
Hands the tomb of Themlftocles f , in the form of an 
altar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is fuppofed to 
agree in the following lines :. 

Oft as the merchant r)>eed» the parting fail. 
Thy comb, Themiftocles, he ftops to hail i 
When hoftile (hips in martiaJ combat meet*. 
Thy (hade attending, hovers o'er the fleet. 

Various honours and? privileges were granted by the 
Magnefians to the defcendants of Themlftocles, which 
continued down to our times ; for they were enjoyed by 
one of his name, an Athenian, with whom I had a par- 
ticular acquaintance and friendihip in the hoofe of Am- 
xnonius the philosopher*. 

• Meurfius rightly corre&s it Jtimw. We find no place in Attica 
called AJdmusy hut a borough* named AHmus there was, on the eaft 
of the Pirstts. 

•\ Thucydides fay a, that the bones ci Themi Aocles, by bis own 
command, were privately cacritd back into Attica, and buried there. 
But Paufenia* agrees with Tlyeodorus, that the Athenians repenting 
of their ill uiage of thi& great mas, honoured himwkh a tomb in 

' the Piraeus. 

It does not appear, Indeed, that ThemHtoctes when baniflied, had 
any detign either to- revenge himfelf on Athens, or to take refuge in 
the court of the king of Pcr£ra. The Greeks themfelm forced him 
upon this, or rather the Lacedaemonians ; for as by their intrigues 

' h*s countrymen were induced to bankb him, £o b^ their importuni- 
ties after he was baniihed* he was not fullered to enjoy any refuge 
in <|uicu 
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,/VmONG the many remarkable, things related of Fn- 
rius Camillus, the mofl extraordinary Teems to be this, 
that though he was often in the higheft commands, and 
performed the greatest a&ions, though he was five times 
chofen dictator, though he triumphed four times, and was 
ftyled the.jecond founder cf Rome, ,yet he. was never once 
conful. Perhaps we may difcover the reafon in the (bate 
of the commonwealth at that time : the people then at 
variance with thefenate *,refufed to cleft confuls, and, k- 
ilead of thenvput the government in the hands of military 
tribunes. Though thefe acted, indeed, with confalar 
power and authority, yet their adminilrratiort was lefs 
grievous to the people, becaufe they were more in num- 
ber. .To have . the direction of affairs entrusted to fix 
perfons inflead of two, was iome eafe and jatistk&ion to 
a people that could not bear to be dictated to by the no- 
bility. Camillus, then, diflinguidied by his achieve- 
ments and at the freight of glory, did not choofe to be 
conful againft the inclinations of the people, though the 
comitia, or affcrnblies in which they might- have elected 
confuls, were feveral times held in tha.t period. In all 
his other commiflions, whiqh were many and various, he 
fo conducted himfelf, that if he was entrulied with the 
fole power, he fhared it with others,- and if he had a 
colleague, the glory was his own. The authority feemed 
io be fhared by reafon of his great modefty in command, 
"which gave no occafion to envy ; and the glory was fe- 
cured to him by his genius and .capacity, in which he 
was univerfally allowed to have no equal. 

The family of the Furiif was not very illuftrious be- 
fore his time » he was the fir (t^ that raifed it to. diftinltion, 

when 

* The old quarrel about the diflribut'on of lands was rev Wed, the 
people infifting that every citizen fhould have an equal (hare. Ths 
fenate met frequently to di (concert the propofal; and at la A App'.us 
Claudius moved, that feme of the college of the tribune? of the people 
fhould be gained, as the only remedy againft the t>ranny of that 
body 1 which was accordingly put in execution. The commons, 
' thus cSfappo'mted, chofe military tribunes, inftead of confuls, and 
/Vmetimes had thtm all plebeians. Liv. 1. W. c. 48. 

j Furius was the family name. CamrtiVi, (^ Ua* bsct\..fclre.adyob- 
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when he ferved under Pofthumius Tabertus in the great 
brittle with the Eaui and Volfci. In that a&ion, fpurring 
his horfe before tne ranks, he received a wound in the 
thigh, when inftead of retiring, he plucked the javelin 
out of the wound, engaged with the braved of the enemy, 
and put them to flight. For this, among other honours, 
he was appointed cenfor, an office at that time of great 
dignity f . There is upon record a very laudable act of 
his, that took place during his office. As the wars had 
made many widows, he obliged fuch of the men as lived 
fmgle, partly by perfuafion, and partly by threatening 
them with fines, to marry thofe widows. Another att of 
his, which indeed wa9 abfolutely neceflary, was, the 
cau/ing orphans, who before were exempt from taxes, 
to contribute to the fupplies : for thefe were very large 
by reafon of the continual wars. What was then moll 
urgent was the fiege of Veii, whofe inhabitants fome call 
Venetani. This city was the barrier of Tufcany, and in 
the quantity of her arms and number of her military, not 
inferior to Rome. Proud of her wealth, her elegance 
find luxury, fhe hid maiAUiitcJ with the IwiTmiio rrai?^ — 
long and gallant aUfjputes for glory and for power. But 
humbled by many ftgnal defeats, the Veientes had then 
bid adieu to that ambition ; they fatisfied themfelves with 
building ilrong and high walls, and filling the city with 
provifions, arms, and all kinds of warlike flores ; and fo 
they waited for the enemy without fear. The fiege was 

long, 

ferved) was an appellation of children of quality who rniniftered in 
the temple of fome god. Our Camilhis was the firft who retained 
it as a furname. 

* This was in the year of Rome 324, when Camillus might he about k 
fourteen or fitcen years of age, (for in the year of Rome 389 he was 
near fourfcore) though the Roman youth did not ufe to bear arms 
fooner than feventcen. And though Plutarch fays that his gallant 
behaviour at &at time procured him the cenfor (hip, yet that was an 
office which the Romans never conferred upon a young per fon ; and, 
in iacl, Camillus was not cenfor tiH the year of Rome 35 ]. 

f The authority of the cenfort, in the time of the republic, was very 
retentive. They had a power to expel fenators the houfe, to degrade 
the knights, and to difable the commons from- giving their votes in the 
aflemblies of the people. Bat the emperor* took the office upon them- 
felves ; and, as many of them abofed it, it loft its honour, and fome- 
times the very title was laid afide. As to what Plutarch. Cwjv vV-ax 
Camillus, when cenfor, obliged many of xY\c tac\&\ac% x» towri >to* 
widows of thofe who bad fallen in the war*} \Y»x v»*% Vti v ^** 
ofoDC of the powers of his office, ■ CgKfra ejje ^rob\b«nto% 
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long, but no lefs laborious and troublefome to the Be> 
fiegers than to tbtm. For the Romans had long been 
ace u Homed to fummer campaigns only, and to winter at 
home ; and then for the firft time their officers ordered 
them to conitrucl forts, to raife itrong works about their 
camp, and to pafs the winter as well as fummer in the 
enemy's country. 

The feventh year of the war was now almoft pad, wheir 
the generals began to be blamed ; and as it was thought 
they fhewed not fufficient vigour in the fiege *, they were 
fupededed, and others put in their room; among whom 
was Camillus, then appointed tribune the fecond time f.. 
He was not, however, at prefent concerned in the fiege, 
for it fell to his lot to head the expedition agutnft the 
JKaiifci and Capcnates, who, while the Romans were- 
otherwife employed, committed great depredations ia. 
their country, and haraffed them during the whole 
Tufcan war. But Camillus falling upon them, killed, 
great numbers, and fhut up the reil within their walls. 

During the heat of the war, a phxnomenon. appeared 
in.the AA-a lake, .which ifci^ht bercckoned ai^onorft \\,*~ 
flrangeit prodigies ; and as.no common or natural caufe 
could be afiigned.for it, it occafioned great condensation. 
.The fummer was now declining, and the feafon by. no., 
means rainy, nor remarkable for fjuth winds. Of the. 
many (brings, brooks, and'lajtcs, which Italy abounds, 
with, forae were dried up, and others but feebly refilled 
the drought; the rivers, always low in.the fummer, then 
ran with a very flender itream* But the Alban lake, 
whicji has its fource within itfelf, and difcharges no part . 
.of its water, being quite furrounded with mountains, 
without any caufe, unlefs it was a fupernatural one, began 
•to rife and fwell in a moil remarkable manner, increaungr 

tiU , 

•• Ofthe fix military tribunes of ,tk*t-year>or>ly two, L. Virginius 
and Manius Scrgius, carried on the fiege of Veii. Sergius command- 
ed the attack, arid Virginius covered the fitge. While the army was 
thus divided, the Falifci and Capcnates fell upon ScrgU.s, and, at the 
fame time, the berkged falling out, attacked him on the other fide. 
The Romans under his command, thinking they had all-the forces of 
Hetruria to deal with, began to lofe courage, and retire. Virginius 
could have faved his colleague'* traeps, but asSergius was tco proud 
-to fend to hiin for fuccour, be refoWed not to give him any. The. 
enemy, therefore, made a decadfui (laughter otlbe Romans in their 
Mnes. Liv, lib. v. c.S. 
f The jear of Rome $57* 
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till it reached the fides, and at lad the very tops of the 
hills, all which happened without any agitation of its 
waters. For a while it was the wonder of the fhepherds 
and herdfmen : but when the earth, which like a mole, 
kept it from overflowing the country below, was broken 
down with the quantity and weight of water, then de- 
fending like a torrent through the ploughed fields and 
other cultivated grounds to the fea, it not only aftonifhed 
the Romans, but was thought by all Italy to portend 
fome extraordinary event. It was the great fubjedt of 
converfation in the camp before Veii, fo that it came at 
laft to bejenown to. the befieged. 

As in the courfe of long lieges there is ufually fome 
converfation with the enemy, it happened that a Roman 
foidier formed an acquaintance with one of the townfmen, 
a man verfed in ancient traditions, and fuppofed to be 
more than ordiaarily (Killed in divimtion. The Roman, 
perceiving that he expreiled great iatisfadion at the ltory 
of the lake,. and there upon laughed at the liege, told him, 
" Th.is was.n.Qt the. only wonder the. times, Jiad. produced, 
" but other prodigies ilill ftranger than this had happen- 
t€ ed to the Romans ; .which hs fliould be -glad to com- 
" municatc to him, if by tliat means he could provide 
" for. his own.fafcty in the midft of the public ruin." 
The man readily hearkening to the nr/j^i^i^v vJL 
to hLn,.€xpecur*g to hsar fome fecret, and the Raman 
continued the difcQurft, d^'.ving him forward by de- 
£rsec, till they were at fome diitance from the gates. 
.Then he matched him up in his arms, and by his fupe- 
rior itrength held him, till, with the afliflance of feveral 
.foldiers from the camp, he was lectured.- and carried before 
.the generals. The man, reduced to this necefiity, and 
.knowing that .deiHny cannot be avoided, declared the 
iecret oracles concerning his own country, " That the 
" city could never be taken, till the waters of the Al- 
" ban lake, which had now forfook thair- bed, and found 
1 ' new paflages, were turned back, and fo diverted, as 
'* to prevent their mixing with the fea *." 

The fenate, informed of this prediction, and deliberat- 
ing about it, were of opinion* it would be bell to fend to 
. JDelphi to conCult the oracle. They chofe for this purpofe 

three 

+ Tb* prophecy, according to LI**, ^.^r.cxv^ *^ ^W*** 
'//wt*r S§ taktKull ail the water U ntn.wt if ifec M* tf - **»** 
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t hree perfons of honour and diflincYion, Licinius CoflTis, 
Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambuftus ; who, having 
had a profperous voyage, and confulted Apollo, returned 
with this among other anfwers, " That they had neglefi- 
" ed fome ceremonies in the Latin feafts *." As to the 
water of the Alban lake, they were ordered, if poflible, 
to (hut it up in its ancient bed ; or, if that could not be 
effected, to dig canals and trenches for it, till it loft it- 
felf on the land. Agreeably to this direction, the prieih 
were employed in offering facrifices, and the people in 
labour, to turn the courfe of the water f. 

In the tenth year of the fiege, the fenate removed the 
other magiftrates, and appointed Camilius dictator, who 
made choice of Cornelius Scipio for his general of horfe. 
In the firft place he made vows to the gods, if they favoured 
him with putting a glorious period to the war* to celebrate 
the great circenfian games to their honour J, and to con- 
fecrate the temple of the goddefs, whom the Romans call 
the mother matuta. By her facred rites we may fuppofc 
this laft to be the goddefs Leucothea. .. For they take a 
female flave into the inner part of the temple ||, where 
they beat her, and then drive her out ; they carry their 
brother's children in their arms inftead of their own § ; 
and they reprefent in the ceremonies of the facrifice all 
th?.t h»pp?n«d to tlicnurfes of Bacchus, and what Ino 
fuffered for having faved the fon of Juno's rival. 

After thefe vows, Camillas rxsn«tritedia£o the country 
of the Falifci, and in a great battle overthrew them and 
their auxiliaries- the Capenates. Then he turned to the 
fiege of Veii ; and perceiving it would be both difficult 
and dangerous to endeavour to take it by aflault, he 
ordered mines to be dug, the foil about the city being 
eafy to work, and admitting . of depth enough for the 

works 

* Thefe feafts were inftitiited by Tarqoin the Proud. The Romans 
prcfided in them ; but all the people of Latium were to attend them, 
and to partake of a bull then facrificed to Jupirer Latialis. 

f This wonderful work fubfifts to this day, and the waters of th< 
lake AJbano run through it. 

% Thefe were a kind of tournament in the great artus.' ' ; 

\ Leucothoc or Ino waft jealous- of *ne of:, he* female flavtSj' *ifcc 
was the tavourite of her huiband Athamas. 

$ Ino was a rery unhappy mother ; for (he had.feen her fon Lear- 
chus /lain by her hufband, whereupon me threw herfelf into the f« 
with her other fon Mettcertet. But (ht ^w*% % tww* tamvteM *>wv\ 
having preferred Bacchus, tbc foa ©I Yitx fctat ***»&»% 
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works to be carried on unfeen by the enemy. As this 
Succeeded to his wifh, Jie made an aflault without, to call 
the enemy to the walls ; and in the mean time, others of 
his foldiers made their, way .through the mines, and fe- 
cretly penetrated to Juno's temple in the qitadel. This 
was the moil confiderable temple in. the city ; and we 
are told, that at that inft.tnt the Tufcan general happened 
to be iacrificing $ when the foothfayer, upon infpe&ion 
of the entrails, cried out, " The gods promife victory 
€< to him that (hall finilh this facrihce * ;" the Romans, 
who weie under ground, hearing what he, Paid,,. imme- 
diately removed the pavement, and came out with loud 
fhouts and clafhing their arms, which (truck the : enemy 
with fuch terror, that they fled, and left the entrailsi 
which were carried to Camilius. But perhaps this has 
more of the air of fable than o£ hiuory. 

The city thus taken by the Romans iword in hand, 
while they were bufy in plundering it and carrying off 
its immenfe riches, Camilius boho-ding from the cita- 
del what was done, at nril burft into tears : and when 
thofe about him began to mugnify his happinefs, he lift- . 
cd up his hands towards heaven, and uttered this prayer: 
c< Great Jupiter, and ye gods that have the inipc&ion 
x< of our good and evil actions, ye know that the Ro- 
€t mans, not without jufl caufe, but in their own de- 
4S fence, and conltrained by neceihty, have made war 
* ( agaiuit this city, and their enemies its unjuft inhabi- 
ge tants. If we muft have fome misfortune in lieu of 
" this iuccefs, I intreat that it may fall, not upon Rome 
" or the Roman army, but upon myfelf : yet lay not, 
* < ye gods, a heavy hand upon me f I" Having pro- 
nounced 

* Words fpoken by perfons unconcerned in their affairs, and upon 
a quite different fubjcdt, were interpreted by the Heathens as good or 
bad omens, if they happened tp be any way applicable to their cafe. 
And they took great pains to fulfil the omen, if they thought it for- 
tunate ; as well, as to evade it, if it appeared unlucky. 

f Livy, who has given us this prayer, has not qualified it with that 
modification (o unworthy of Camilius, sif ipavrov thu^ru kockcj 
TB\tv?n7a.%, may it L ivitb as little detriment at pojjible to myfelf I On 
the contrary, he fays, nt earn invidiam lenire fuo prwato incommodo, quam 
■minima publico p^puli Rcmani Ijccnu Camilius prayed, that, if tbis Juccefs 
tnuji Lave an equivalent in feme enfuing misfortune^ that misfortune might fall 
upon bvmfelfs and the R(.man people efc+pe ivitb as little detriment as pcjjiblt. 
This was great and heroic. Plutarch, having but an icno«cfeGi Vwo^- 
ledge of the Roman language, probabrj tuAtoofc. vte ta&« 
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oounccd thefe words, he turned to the right, as the 
manner of the Romans is after prayer and iupplication, 
but fell in turning. His friends that were by, expreffed 

freat uneafmefs at the accident, but he foon recovered 
imfelf from the fall, and told them, " It was only i 
•* Imall inconvenience after great fuccefs, agreeable tc 
49 his prayer*." 

After the city was pillaged, he determined, purfuam 
to his vow, to remove this flatue of Juno to Rome. Th< 
workmen were aflembled for the purpofe, and he offeree 
ftcrificeto the goddefs, " Befeeching her to accept o: 
" their homage, and gracioufly to take up hcT abod( 
* c among the gods of Rome." To which it is faid thi 
ftatue foftly anfwered, " She was willing and ready ti 
* f do it." But Livy fays, Camillas* in offering up hi 
petition, touched the image of the goddefs, and intreat 
ed her to go with them, and that iome of the ftanders 
by anfwered, " She confented, and would willingly fbl 
" low them." Thofe that fupportand defend the mi 
racle, have- the fortune of Rome on their fide, whici 
could never have rifen from fuch fmall and contemptible 
beginnings to that height of glory and empire, withou 
the conlluut afTftance of fome god, who favoured ther 
with many confident ble tokens of his prefence. Severs 
miracles of a hmilar nature are alfo alleged ; as, tha 
images have often fwcated ; that they have been hear 
togioan; and that fometimes they have turned froi 
their votaries, and fhut their eyes. Many fuch account 
""we have from our ancients : and not a few perfons c 
our own times have given us wonderful relations, nc 
unworthy of notice. But to give entire credit to them 
or altogether to difbelieve them, is equally dangerous 
on account of human weaknefs. We keep not alway 
within the -bounds of reafon, nor are mailers of ou 
minds^J fometimes we fall into vain fuperitition, an< 
fometimes into an impious neglect of all religion. It i 
belt to be cautious and to avoid extremes f. 

Whethe 

• This Is a continuation of tie former miftake. Livy tells us, i 
was conjectured from the went, that this fall qf Cam ill us was a pre 
tfage of his condemnation and baniihment. 

f The great Mr. Addifon feems to have had this paffige of Phi 
farch in bis eye, when he delivered his opinion concerning the doc 
trine of witches. a 
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Whether it was that Camillas was" elated with his great 
exploit in taking a city that was the rival of Rome, after 
it had been befieged ten years, or that he was mifled by 
his flatterers, he took upon him too much ftate for a 
magiilrate fubjeft to the laws and triages of his country : 
for his triumph was conducted with exceflive pomp, and 
he rode through Rome in a chariot drawn by four white 
horfes, which no. general ever did before or after him. 
Indeed, this fort of carriage is efteemed facrcd, and is 
appropriated to the king and father of the gods f. The 
-citizens, therefore, confide red this unufual appearance 
of grandeur as an infult upon them. Befides, they were 
^offended at his oppofing the law by which the city was to 
be. divided. For their -tribunes had propofed that the 
*fenate and people fhould be divided into two equal parts; 
one part $o remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot 
happened to fall, to remove-' to the- conquered city, by 
?which means they would not only have more room, but 
by being in pofleffion of two conhderable cities, be better 
able- to defend their territories and to watch over their 
>profperity. JThe people, who were very numerous, and 
enriched by the late plunder, conflantly aflembled in the 
forum, and 'in a tumultuous manner demanded to have it 
put to the vote. But the fenate and other principal citi- 
zens, conftdered this propofal of the tribunes, not fo much 
the dividing as the deftroying of Rome f, and in their 
uneafmefs applied to Camillus. Camillus was afraid to 
•put it to the trial, and therefore invented demurs and 
pretences of delay, to prevent the bill's being offered to* 
the people ; by which ne incurred their difpleafure. 

But the greateft and moft manifeft caufc of their hatred 
was, his behaviour with refpeft to the tenths of the 
fpoils : and if the "resentment of the people was not in 
this cafe altogether juft, yet it had fome mew of reafon. 
It feems he had made a vow, as he marched to Veii* 
that, if he took the city, he would confecrate the tenths 
to Apollo. But when the city was taken, and came to 
be pillaged, he was either unwilling to interrupt his men, 
#r in the hurry had forgot his vow, and fo gave up the 

whole' 

• He likewife coloured his face with vermilion, the colour witb 
which the natues of the gods were commonly painted. 

t They feared, that two fuch cities would, by dejpm* V^c^tcv^ 
two different ftates. which, after a dei\ru&\\e nv*t n*\\\v tasXv cCfc«* 
would at length fall a prey to their common ctraivVM* 
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whole plunder to them. After he had rengned his dicta- 
tor fhip, he laid the cafe before the fenate : aud the footh- 
favers declared, that the facriiices announced the anger 
of the gods, which ought to be appealed by offerings 
exjpreflive of their gratitude for the favours they, had re- 
ceived. The fenate then made a decree, that the plunder 
mould remain with the foldier* (for they knew not how 
to manage it other wile) ; but that each iliould produce 
upon oath, the tenth of the value of what he had got. 
1 his was a great hardfhip upon the foldiers ; and thoie 
poor follows could not without force be brought to re- 
fund fo large a portion of the fruit of their labours, and 
to make good not only what they had hardly earned, 
but now actually {pent. Camillus, diftreffed with their 
complaints, for want of a better excufe, made ufe of a 
very abt'urd apology, by acknowledging he had forgot- 
ten his vow. This they greatly relented, that having 
then vowed the tenths of the enemies goods, he lhould 
now exaft the tenths of the citizens. However, they ail 
produced their proportion, and it was refolved, that a 
vafe of mafly gold lhould be made and fent to Delphi. 
But ss there was a fcarcity of gold in the city, while the 
magLlrates were considering how to procure itj the Ro- 
man matrons met, and having confulted among them- 
felves, gave up their golden ornaments, which weighed 
eight talents, as an offering to the god. And the fenate 
in honour of their piety, decreed that they lhould have 
funeral orations as well as the men, which had not been 
the cuflom before *. They then fent three of the chief of 
the nobility ambafladors, in a large fhip well manned and 
fitted out in a manner becoming lb folemn an occaiion. 

In this voyage, they were equally endangered by a 
florm and a calm, but cfcaped heyond all expectation, 
when on the brink of deftruclion. For the wind (lackey- 
ing near the ^Eolian iflands, the galleys of the Lipareans 
gave them chafe as pirates. Upon their 11 retching out 
their hands for mercy, the Lipareans ufed no violence to 
their perfons, but towed the fhip into harbour, and there 

expofed 

* The matrons had the value of the gold paid them s and it was 
not on this occafion, but afterwards, when they contributed their 
golden ornaments to make up die fum demanded by the Gauls, that 
iuneral orations were granted them. Tlie privilege they were now 
favoured with, wa» leave to ride in chariots at the public games and 
Sacrifices, and in open carriages, of a lefs honourable foit, on other 
icc-.ficnSf in the ftreeu. 
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expofed both them and their goods to fale, having firft 
adjudged them to be lawful prize. With much dimculty. 
however, they were prevailed upon to releafe them, out 
of regard to the merit and authority of Timefitheus the 
chief magift rate of the place ; who, moreover, conveyed 
them with his own veilels, and afliited in dedicating the 
gift. For this, fuitable honours were paid him at Rome. 
And now the tribunes of the people attempted to bring 
the law for removing part of the citizens to Veii once 
more upon the carpet : but the war with the Falifci very 
feaibnably intervening, put the management of the elec- 
tions in the hands of the patricians ; and they nominated 
Camillus a military tribune *, together with live others ; 
as affairs then required a general of considerable dignity, 
reputation, and experience. When the people had con- 
firmed this nomination, Camillus marched his forces into 
the country of the Falifci, and laid fiege to Falerii, a 
city well fortified, and provided in all reipecls for the war. 
He was fenfible it was like to be no eafy affair, nor foon 
to be defpatched, and this was one reafon for his engaging 
in it ; for he was defirous to keep the citizens employed 
abroad, that they might not have leifure to fit down at 
home and raife tumults and feditions. This was indeed 
a remedy which the Romans always had recourfe to, like 

food phyficians, to expel dangerous humours from the 
ody politic. 

The Falerians, trufling to the fortifications with which 
they were furrounded, made fo little account of the fiegc, 
that the inhabitants, except thofe who guarded the wails, 
walked the ftreets in their common habits. The boys too 
went to fchool, and the malter took them out to walk and 
exercife about the walls. For the Falerians,like the Greeks* 
chofe to have their children bred at one public fchool* 
that they might betimes be accuftomed to the fame dis- 
cipline, and form themfelves to friendfhip and fociety. 

This fchoolmaftcr, then, defigning to betray the Fale*. 
rianti by means of their children, took them every day 
out of the city to exercife, keeping pretty dofe to the 
walls at firft, and when their exercife was over led them 
in again, By degrees he took them out farther, accuftom* 
ing them to divert themfelves freely, as if they had no- 
thing 

• The year of Rome 361. Camillus was then military tribune tha 
third time. 

I'olumcl. P 
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V thing to fear. At laft, having got them altogether, r 

brought them to the Roman advanced guard, and del 

j; vered them up to be carried to Camillus. When 1 

|!J came into his prefence, he laid, " He was the fchoo 

j.»- " mafter of Falerii, but preferring his favour to tl 

J,- " obligations of duty, he came to deliver up thofe chi 

" dren to him, and in them the whole city." This attic 

appeared very mocking to Camillus, and he faid to tho 

that were by, (< War (at beft) is a farvage thing, an 

" wades through a fea of violence and injuftice ; yet eve 

i ' •' war itfelf has its laws, which men of honour will n< 

" depart from ; oior do they fo purfue victory, as t 

" avail themfelves of acts of villany and bafenefs. Fc 

" a great general mould rely only on his own virtu* 

" and not upon the treachery of pttiers." Then he oa 

dered the liciors to tear off die wretch's clothes, to ti 

j"- ' his hands. behind him, and to/urnifh the boys with rod 

I and fcourges, to puniih the traitor, and whip him int 

t the city. By this means the Falerians had difcovered th 

J fchoolmafler's treafon ; the. city, as might be expected 

(' was full of lamentations -for fo great a lofs, and the prin 

K cipal inhabitants, both men and women, crowded abou 

j| the walls and the gate like perfons diffracted. In th 

5* midft of this diforder they efpied the boys whipping oj 

\ their mafter, naked and bound ; and calling Camillu 

*' their god, their deliverer, their father." Not onl 1 

the parents of thofe children,* but all the citizens in gene 

f . ral were ilruck uith admiration at the fpe&acle, and con 

j. ceived fuch an affection for thejuftice of Camillus, tha 

f they immediately aflembled in council, and fent deputie 

to furrender to him both themfelves and their city. 

i Camillus fent them to Rome : and when they wen 

. introduced to the fenate, they faid, ° The Romans, ii 

s €€ preferring juftice to conqueft, : have taught, us to b< 

i *' fatisfied with fubmiflion inttead of liberty. ,At th< 

■ •• fame time we declare we do ..not. think ourfeives f< 

" much beneath you in flrength, as inferior in virtue/ 

The fenate referred the difquifition and fettiing of thi 

articles of peace to Camillus ; who contented himfel 

with taking a fum of money of the Falerians, and hav^ 

ing entered into alliance with the whole nation of th< 

•Falifci, returned to Rorr.e. 

But the fokliers, who expected to have had the plun- 
dering- of Falerii, when they ccme back empty-handed, 
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accufed Caimlkrs to their fellow-citizens as an enemy to 
the commons, and one that malicioufly oppofed the intereft 
of the poor. And when the tribunes again propofed the 
1 law for transplanting part of the citizens to Veii *, and 
J iummoned the peoples to give their votes, Camillas fpoke 
I very freely, or rather with much afperity againft it, ap- 
I pearing remarkably violent in his opposition to the 
I . people; who therefore loll their bill, but harboured a 
> Irrong refentment againft Camillus. Even the misfortune 
1 lie had in his family, of loiing. one of hfs fons, did not 
1 *in the leaft mitigate their rage ; though, as a man of great 
jjoodnefs and teridernefs of heart, he was inconfolabie for 
i his lofs, and fhut himfelf up at home, a clofe mourner 
i with the' women, at the fame time that they were lodg- 
1 -ihg an impeachment againft them.' - 

1 * * rlis'accufer was Lucius Apuleius, who brought againft 
f 'him a charge of fraud with refped to the Tuican fpoils .; 
and it was alleged that certain brafs gates, a, part of thofe 
1 -fpoils, were found with him. , The people were fo much 
exafperated, that it was plain they would lay hold on any 
I .pretext to condemn: Jiim. He, therefore, ailbmbled his 
i Friends, his colleagues, and fellow-foldierrs, a great num- 
1 ber in all, and begged of them not to fuiFer him to be 
crtrfhed by falfe and unjiift accufations, and expofed to 
> the fcorn jof his enemies. When they had confulted to- 
gether, and fully considered the affair, the anfwer they ' 
gave was, that they did not believe it in their power to 
prevent the fentence, but they would willingly affifl him 
to pay the fine that might be laid upon him. He could 
not, however, bear the thoughts of fo great an indignity, 
.and giving way toTiis refentment, determined to quit the 
city as a voluntary exile. Having taken leave of iris w ifc 
'and children, he w^nt in filence from his houfe to the gate 
. of the city f. There he made a ftand, and turning about, 
ftretched out his hands towards the capitol, and prayed 
*to the gods, «* That if he was driven out without any 
! ■ P 2 ' " fault 

I . * The patricians carried it againft the bill, only by* majority of 

one tribe. And now they were fo well pfeafed with the people, that ' 

[ the very neict morning a decree was patted, aligning fix acres ot the 

lands c*f Veii, not only to every father of a family* but to every fi-gte 
perfon of free end it-ion. On the other hand, the people* delighted 
<<wuh this liberality, allowed the electing of confuis, inftead of mili- 
tary tribunes. , 
f This was four years after the taking of Falerii. 
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" fault of I113 own, and merely by the violence or «nv} 
'• of the people, the Romans might quickly repent it, 
t€ and exprefs to all the world their want of Camillus 
* r and their regret for his abfonce." 

When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his impreca- 
tion.s agjairJt his countrymen, he departed ; and leaving 
his caule undefended, he was .condemned to pay a fine.o 
fifteen thoufand afes; which, reduced to Grecian money 
is one thoufand &ve hundred drachmas .\ for the as is i 
fmall coin that is the tenth part of a piece of filver 
which for that reafon is called denarius, and anfwers K 
. our drachma. There is not a man in Rome . who doc 
not believe that thefe imprecations of Camillus had theii 
efFeft; though the pumfhment of his countrymen foi 
their injuftice, proved no ways agreeable to him, but or 
the contrary matter of grief. ^Yet how great, how me- 
morable was that punifhment ! How remarkably did 
vengeance purfue the Romans ! What danger, d direc- 
tion, and difgrace, did thofe times bring upon the city ! 
whether it was the work of fortune, or whether it is 
the office of fome deity to fee that virtue mail not be 
oppreflcd by the ungrateful with impunity *. 

The firll token or the approaching calamities, was the 
death of Julius the Cen/crf. ; For the Romans have a 
particular veneration for the cenfor, and look upon his 
office as facred. A fecpnd token happened a little before 
the exile of Camillus. Marcus Ccditius, a man of no 
illultrious family indeed, nor of fenatorial rank, but a 
perfon of great probity .and virtue, informed the military 
tribunes of a matter which defcrved great attention. As 
he was going the night before along what is called the 
New Road, he faid he was addrefled in a loud voice. 
Upon turning about he faw nobody, but heard thefe 
words in an accent more than human, " Go, Marcus 

" Ceditiusj 

* It was the goddefs Nemefis whom the Heathens believed to have 
the oSicc of punching evil actions in this world, particularly pride 
and ingrutirude. 

*• The Gretk text as it now ftands, inftead of the eenfir Julius, 
has the mor.rb of July j .but that has been owing to the error of foms 
ignorant tranferiber. Upon the death of Caius Julius the cenfor, 
.Mucus Cornelius was appointed to fucceed him : but as the cenfor- 
fli p of the latter proved unfortunate, ever after, when a cenfor hap- 
pened to die in his office, they not only forbore naming, another In 
iJiis place, but obliged his coWw^uc too u> ^\uX YCi* ft^ta!* 
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cc Ceditius,, and early in the morning acquaint the ma- 
<( giftrates, that they muft fhortly expert the Gauls." 
But the tribunes made a jeft of the information ; and foon 
after followed the difgraceof Camillus. 

The Gauls are of Celtic origin *, and are faid to have 
left their country, which was too fmall to maintain their 
vaft numbers, «to gq in fcarch'of another. Thefe emi- 
grants confided of many .thoufands of young and able 
warriors, with a dill greater number of women and chil- 
dren. Part of them took their route towards the northern 
ocean, crofled-the Rhiphaean mountains, and fettled in the 
extreme parts of Europe-; anthpart eitablimed themfelves 
for a long time between the Pyrenees and the Alps, near 
the Senones and Celtoriansf. - But happening to tafte of 
wine, which was then for the firft time brought out of 
Italy, they fo much admired the liquor, *nd were fo 
enchanted with this new pleafure, that they fnatched up 
their arms, and taking their parents along with them, 
marched to the Alps J, to feek that country which pro- 
duced fuch excellent fruit, and, in companion of which, 
they confidered all others as barren and ungenial. 

The man that firft carried wine amongft them, and 
excited them to invade Italy, is faid to have been Aruns, a 
Tufcan, a man Of fome didinclion, and not naturally dif- 
pofed to mifchief, but led to it by his misfortunes. He was 
guardian to an orphan named Lucumo ||, of the greateft 
fortune in the country, -and niod celebrated for beauty. 
Aruns brought him uj> from a boy, and when grown up, 
he dill continued at his houfe, upon a pretence of enjoy- 
ing his converfatioiu ■ Mean while he had corrupted his 
P 3 j guardian's 



* The ancients catted' all die inhabitant* of the weft and north, at 
f arias Scythia, by the common name of Celt*. 

f The country of the Senones contained Sens, Auxerre, and Troyes, 
as far up as Paris. Who the Cekerii were is not known : probably 
the word is corrupted. 

X Livy tells us, Italy was knd«w to the Gauls two hundred years 
before, though he does indeed mention-the ftory of Aruns, Then he 
goes on to inform us, that the migrations of the Cauls into Italy and 
other countries, was occasioned by their numbers being too large for 
their old fcttlementsj and that the two brothers Beliovefas and Sigo- 
vefus calling lots to determine w hich way they fhould fleer their 
courfe, Italy fell to Beliovcfus, and Germany to Sigovefus. 

|| Lucumo was not the name but the tit\t ofc *Yv& ^oxxt^ t&»fc» Vv^ 
was Lord of a Lucvmony. Hctruria wa* A'mted \&\o ^\nxvcv^s^^ 
called Lucumomes. 
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guardian's wife, or (he had corrupted him, and for a long 
time the criminal commerce was carried on undiscovered. 
At length their paffion becoming (o violent, that they 
could neither reftrain nor conceal it, the young man* 
carried her off, and attempted to keep her openly. The 
nulband endeavoured to find his redrefs at law, but was 
difappointed by the iuperior intereil and wealth of Lu- 
cumo. He therefore quitted his own country, and 'hav- 
ing heard of the enterprifing fpirit of the Gauls, went to* 
them, and conducted their armies into Italy. 

In their firlt expedition they ibon pofiefled themfelve* 
of that country which ilretches out from the Alps to both 
fcas. That this of old belonged to the Tufcans, the 
names themfelves are a proof: lor the fca which lies to 
the north is called the Adriatic from a Tufcan city named 
Adria, and that on the other fide to the fouth is called the 
Tufcan Sea. All that country is well planted with trees, 
lias excellent paftures, and is well watered with rivers* 
It contained eighteen confiderable cities, whole manu- 
factures and trade procured them the gratifications of 
luxury. The Gauls expelled the Tufcaus, and made 
themfelves matters of thele cities ; but this was done long 
before. 

The Gauls were now befieging Clufium, a city of 
Tufcany. The Ciufians applied to the Romans, intreat- . 
ing them to fend ambafladors and letters to the barbae 
rians* Accordingly they fent three illuflrious perfons of 
the Fabian family, who had borne the higheft employ* 
ments in the ftate. The Gauls received them courteoully 
on account of the name of Rome, and putting a flop to 
their operations againlt the town, came to a conference. 
But when they were afked what injury they had received 
from the Cluiians that they came againft their city, 
Brennus, king of the Gaul*, fmiled and faid, " The in- 
•' jury the Ciufians do us, is their keeping to themfelves 
" a large trad of ground, when they can only cultivate 
" a fmall one, and refufing to give up a part of it to us 
'*' who are Grangers, numerous, and poor. In the fame 
" manner you Romans were injured formerly by the 
" Albans, the Fidenates, and the Ardeates, and lately by 
** the people of Veii and Capenae, and the greateft part 
•' of the Falifci and the Volfci. Upon theie you make 
•' war; if they refufe to (hare with you their goods, you 
" enttave their pafons, lay wafte their country* and 

%1 fev«&&k 
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n demolifh their cities. Nor are your proceedings difc- 
" honourable or unjuft; for you follow the moil ancient 
" of lavvs, which directs the weak to obey the ilrong,. 
" from the Creator even to the irrational part of tue 
" creation, that arc taught by n.iture to make ufe of the- 
" advantage their ltrength affords them againit the feeble. 
" Ceafe, tiicn to expreii your companion for the Ciu- 
" fians, left you teach the Gauls in their turn to com- 
" miferate thoie tliat have been opproiled by die Ro- 
" mans." 

By this anfwer the -Romans ckarly perceived that 
Brennus would come to no terms; and therefore they 
went into Cluiium, where tliey encouraged and animated 
the inhabitants to a fally againft the barbarians, either 
to make trial of sthe ftrength of the Clufuns> or to ihew 
their own; The Cluftansv made the fally, jand a (harp 
conflict enfued near the walls^ when Quintus Ambuftus, 
one of the Fabii, fpurred his horfe againit .a Gaul of ex- 
traordinary fize and figure, who had advanced a good 
way before the ranks. . At firft he was<not kn^wn, be- 
caufe the encounter was hot, and his armour dazzled the 
eyes of the beholders : but when he. had overcome and 
killed the Gaul, and came to defpoil him of his arms, 
Brennus knew him, and called the- gods to witnefs, 
" That againit all the laws and uiages of mankind which 
" were efteemed the rnofl: facred-and inviolable., Am- 
€€ buitus came as an ambafliidor, but atted as an enemy. " 
He drew off his men directly* and bidding: the Ciufian.i 
fare*- el, led his army towards Rome. But that he might 
not ieem to rejoice that fuch an aifront was offered, or to 
have wanted a pretext for hoitilities, he* fent to demand 
the offender in order to puhiih kirn, and in the mean 
time advanced" but flowly. • 

The herald being arrived, the fenate was aflembledy 
and many fpoke againit the Fabii; particularly the pricih 
culled fecial* j reprefented the action as an offence againife 
religion, and adjured the fenate to lay the whole guilt 
and the expiation of it upon the perfon who alone was 
to blame, and fo to avert the wrath of heaven from the 
reft of the Romans. Thefe fecialei were appointed, by 
Numa, the mildeit and julletr of kings, conservators of 
peace, as well as judges to give, fanctionio the juft caufes 
of war. The fenate referred the matter to the oeo^le* 
and the priefts accufed Fabius VxxYl £ax&£ rotara Vk&ksw. 
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them, but fuch was the difrcgard they exprefled for their 
perfons, and fach their contempt of religion, chat they 
conftituted that very Fabius and his brethren military 
Iribunts * . 

As foon as the Gauls were informed of this, they were 
greatly enraged, and would no longer delay their march, 
but h aliened forward with the utmoft celerity. Their 
prodigious numbers, their glittering arms, their fury and 
impetuofity ft ruck terror wherever they came; people 
gave up their lands for loll, not doubting but the cities 
would ioon follow : however, what was beyond all ex 
peclation, they injured no man's property; they neither 
pillaged the fields nor infulted the cities; and as they 
patted by, they cried out, " They were going to Rome, 
" they were at war with the Romans only, and confi- 
4t dered all others as their friends." 

While the barbarians were going forward in this im- 
j petuous manner, the tribunes led out their forces to battle, 

in number not inferior f, (for they coniifted of forty 
* thoufand foot) but the greatelt part undifciplined, and 

fuch as had never handled a weapon before. Betides, 
| they paid no attention to religion, having neither pro- 

: pitiatcd the gods by facrifice, nor confulted the footh- 

ii * layers as was their dnty in time of danger, and before 

an engagement. Another thing which occafioned no 
jl fmall confufion, was the number of perfons joined in the 

j command; whereas before, they had often appointed for 

wars of lefs confederation a Angle leader, whom they call 
dictator, fenfible of how great confequence it is to good 
order and fuccefs, at a dangerous crifis, to be actuated 
as it were with one foul, and to have the abfolute com- 
:[' mand inverted in one perfon. Their ungrateful treat- 

ment of Camillus, too, was not the leaft unhappy cir- 
cumflance; as it now appeared dangerous for the gene- 
rals to ufe their authority without fome flattering indul- 
gence to the people. 

In this condition they marched out of the city, and 
encamped about eleven miles from it, on the banks of 

the 

* The year of Rome 366 $ or (according to fome Chronologers) 

■I f They were mfeuor in number; for the Gauls were fevnry thou- 

fand ; and therefore the Romans, when they came to a&ion, were 
obliged to extend their wings fo as to ntakft their centre Ten thin, 
which was one reafen of their beAnfc ton bnfaa« 
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the • river Allia, not far from its confluence with the 
Tiber. There the barbarians came upon them, and as 
the Romans engaged in a diforderly manner, they were 
fhamefully beaten and put to flight. There left wine 
was foon pufhed into the river, and there deflroyed. 
The right wing> which quitted the field to avoid the 
charge, and gained the hills, did not fuffer fo much ; 
many of them efcaping to Rome. The reft that furvived 
the carnage, when the enemy were fatiated with blood, 
ftole by night to Veii, concluding that Rome was loft, 
and its inhabitants put to the fword. • 

This battle was fought, when the moon was at full, 
about the fummer folftice, the very fame day that the 
flaup-hterof the Fabii happened long before*, when three 
hundred of them wer-e cut off by the Tufcans. The fe- 
cond misfortune, however, fo much effaced the memory 
of the firft, that the day is ftill called the day of Allia, 
from the river of that name. : 

As to the point, ^whether there be any lucky or unlucky 
daysf, and whether Heraclitus was right in blaming 
Hefiod for diftinguifhing them into fortunate and unfortu- 
nate, as not knowing that the nature of all days is the 
fame, we have coniidered it in another place. But on * 
thrs occafion perhaps it may not. be amifs to mention a 
few examples. >The Boeotians, on the fifth of the month 
which they call Hippcdromius and the Athenians Hecatom- 
l&on [July] gained two fignal vidoriesj both of which 
reftored liberty to Greece;, the one at Leu&ra; the -other 
at Geraeftus, above two hundred years before J, when they 
defeated Lattamyas and the Theflalians. On the other . 
hand, tbePerfians. w^re.bcaten by the Greeks on the fijeth > 
P 5 , ' of ••/ 

* The fixteenth of July/ ; 

-\ The ancients deemed fome days lucky and ethers unlucky, either - 
from fome occult power which they fuppofed to be in numbers-, or 
> from the nature of the deities. who prefided over them, or elfe from 
obfervation of fortunate or unfortunate events having often happened 
on particular days. . 

J The Theflalians under the command of Lattamyas were beaten 
by the Boeotians not long before the battle of Thermopylae, and little 
more than one hundred years before the battle of Leu&ra. There ir 
alfo an error here in- the name of the place, probably introduced by 
fome blundering transcriber (for Plutarch muft have been well ac- 
quainted with the names of places in BceotiaV \fctowA. dl Cte?*&>av> 
we mould read Cercffusj the forme* win * ^ravswvsri \*L\atfw»* 
the Utter was a fort in Bototia* .. 
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of BctJrmhn [September] at Marathon, on the third 
of Platxa, as alfo Mycale, and on the twenty-fixth at 
Arbeli. About the full moon of the fame month, the 
Athenians, under the conduct of Chabrias, were victo- 
rious in the fea-fight near Naxos, and on the twentieth 
they gained the victory of Salamis, as we have mentioned 
!'i in the treatife concerning days. The month Tbargelion 

[May] was alfo remarkably unfortunate to the burba- 
/ nans : for in that month Alexander defeated the king oi 

PernVs generals near the Grariicus ; and the Carthagi- 
nians were beaten by Timoleon in Sicily on the twenty-* 
[ fourth of the fame; a day ftill more remarkable (accord- 

ing to Ephorus, Callitthenes, Demafter, and Phylarchus) 
for the taking of Troy. On the contrary, the month 
Mttagitnion [Auguft] which the Boeotians call P animus, 
\ was very unlucky to the Greeks; for on the feventh they 

jf were beaten by Antipater in the battle of Cranon ancl 

J utterly ruined, and before that, they were defeated by 

|t Philip at Chxronea. And on that fame day and month 

and year, the troops which under Archidamus made a. 
defcent upon Italy, were cut to pieces by the barbarians. 
The Carthaginians have fet a mark upon the twenty-fe-. 
cond of that month, as a day that has always brought 
upon them the greateft of calamities. At the fame time* 
if 1 I am not ignorant that about the time of the celebration 

5 ofthetnjfteries, Thebes was demolifhed by Alexander; 

jl and after that, on the fame twentieth ofBo'edrmion [Sep-. 

\ tembcr} a day facred to the folemnities of Bacchus, thq 

Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedonian garrii 
fon. On one and the fame day the Romans under the. 
j command of Cocpio, were ftripped of their camp by the, 

t Cimbri, and afterwards under Lucullus conquered Ti- 

granes and the Armenians. King Attalus and Pompey 
j the Great both died on their birth days. And I could 

] give account of many others who on the fame day at 

i different periods have experienced both good and ba4 

fortune. Be that as it may, the Romans marked the. 
II ' day of their defeat at Allia as unfortunate; and as fuper-! 

ititious fears generally increase upon a misfortune, they 
* not only diltinguilhed that as fuch, but the two next that 

f follow lt-in every month throughout the. year. 

If after fo decifive a battle the Gauls had immediately 
purfued the fugitives, there would have been nothing to 
tender the entire deftnxftvotv of ^qtsk *&& *\l ^\»x re- 
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mained in it; with fuch terror was the city ftruck at the 
return of thofe that efcaped frqm the battle, and fo filled 
with confufion and diftraclion ! But the Gauls, not ima- 
gining the vi&ory to be fo great sLs it was, in the excefs 
of their joy indulged themfelVes in good cheer, and 
fhared the plunder of the camp ; by which means num- 
bers that were for leaving the city had leifure to cfcape, 
and thofe that remained had time to recoiled themfelves 
and prepare for their defence* For, quitting the reit of 
the city, they retired to, the capitol, which they fortified 
with flrong ramparts and provided well with arms. But 
their firft care was of their holy things, molt of which 
they conveyed into the capitol. As for the (acred fire, 
the <veftal virgins took It up, together with other holy 
relicks, and fled away with it: though fome will have it, ' • 
that they have not the charge of any thing but that ever- 
living fire, which Numa < appointed to be worfhipped as 
the principle of all things. It is 'indeed the moft active 
thing in nature ; and all generation either is motion, or, 
at leaft, with motion.'. Other parts of matter, when the 
heat fails, lie fluggifh and- dead,, and crave the force of 
fire as an informing foul ; and 1 when that comes, they 
acquire fome active or paflive quality. Hence it was that 
Numa, a man curious in his refearches into nature, and 
on account, of his wifdonv fuppofed to have converfed 
with the mufes, confecrated this fire, and ordered it to be 
perpetually kept upi<as an image of that eternal power 
which prefervss and a^dbiates the univerfe. Others fay, 
that according to the-ufege of the Greeks, the fire is kept 
ever burning: before the holy places, as an emblem of 
purity;, but that there are other things in the molt fecret 
part of the* temple, kept from the fight of all but thofe 
virgins whom they call weftals: and the moft current opi- 
nion is, that the palladium of Troy, which iEneas brought 
into Italy * is laid- up there 

Others fay, the Samothracian gods are there concealed ; 
whom Dardanus*, after he had built Troy, brought to 

that 

* Dardanus, who flourished in the time of. Motes, about the year 
before Chri(t 14S0, is faid to have been originally of Arcadia, from 
whence he parted to Samothracc Afterwards he married Batta or 
Arifta the daughter of Teucer king of Phrygia. Of the Samothracian 
god- we have already given an account; but may add here, froctv 
MacrobiuSj'that the d\i magm, which Dardanus ta qnl^nl trace* ^MCfe-- 
thrac*; were the j>enatts } w boufebcto ^4 yjYusYi ffiw»,^w« M ^ ' 
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that city and caufed to be worfhipped; and that after the 
taking of Troy, ./Eneas privately carried them off, and 
kept them till he fettled in Italy. But thofe that pretend 
to. know moil about thefe matters, fay, there are placed 
there two calks of a moderate fize, the one open and 
empty, the other full and fealed up, but neither of them 
to be feen by any but thofe holy virgins. Others, again, 
think this is all a miilake, which arofe from their putting 
mod of their facred utenfils in two cafes, and hiding them 
under ground in the temple of Quirinus, and that the 
place from thofe cafks is ftill called Doliolo. 

They took, however, with them the choicer! and moft 
facred things they had, and fled with them along the fide 
of the river; where Lucius Albinus, a plebeian, among 
others that were making their efcape, was carrying his 
wife and children and tome of his moft necefiary move- 
ables in a waggon. But when he faw the veirals in a 
helplefs and weary condition, carrying in their arms the 
facred fymbols of the gods, he immediately took out his 
family and goods, and put the virgins in the waggon, 
that they might make their efcape to fome of the Grecian 
cities*. This piety of Albinus, and the veneration he 
cxpreiled for the gods at fo dangerous a juncture, deferves 
to be recorded. 

As for the other prieits, and the moft ancient of the 
fenators that were of confular dignity, or had been ho- 
noured with triumphs, they could not bear to think of 
quitting the city. They, therefore, put on their holy 
veftments and robes of ftate, and, in a form dictated by 
Fabius the pontzftx maximus, making their vows to the 
godsf , devoted themfelves for their country : thus at-* 
tired, they fat down in their ivory chairs in the foruml, 
prepared for the worft extremity. 

The 

carried into Italy. Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus fays, he had feen the 
ptmattt in an old temple at Rome. They were of antique workman - 
ihip, reprefenting two young men fitting, and holding each a lance in 
his hand, and had for their infeription Dinas, inftead of Pbvas. 

* Albinus conduced them to Caere, a city of Hctrwia, where they 
met with a favourable reception. The veftals remained a confider* 
able time at Caere, and there performed the ufual rites of religion ; 
and hence thofe rites was called Ceremonies. 

f The Romans believed, that, by thefe voluntary confecrations to 
the infernal gods, diforder and confuflon was brought among the 
enemy. 

t Thdc irorj or curvlt chair* wejt nfeA c*Aj ty\tafo<wto\a&^ wa 
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The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived with 
his army ; and finding the gates of the city opened and 
the walls deilitute of guards, at firft he had fome appre- 
henuons of a ftratagem or ambufcade, for he could not 
think the Romans had fo entirely given themfelves up to 
defpair. But when he found it to be fo in reality, he 
entered by the Colli m gate, and took Rome, a little more 
than three hundred and fixty years after its foundation ; 
if it is likely that any exa& account has been kept of 
thofe times*, the confufion of which has occafioned fo 
much obfeurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumours, however, of Rome's being 
taken, appear to have foon patted into Greece. For 
Heraclides of Pontusf, who lived not long after thefe 
times, in his treatife concerning tht foul, relates, that an 
account was brought from the weft that an army from 
the country of the Hyperboreans J had taken a Greek 
city called Rome, fituated fomewhere near the great fea. 
But I do not wonder that fuch a fabulous writer as He- 
raclides mould embellim his account of the taking of 
Rome with the pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the 
great fea. It is very clear that Ariitotle the philofopher 
had heard that Rome was taken by the Gauls ; but he 
calls its deliverer Lucius; whereas Camillus was not 
called Lucius but Marcus. Thefe authors had no bet- 
ter authority than common report. 

Brennus, thus inj>ofl"effion of Rome, fet a ftrong guard 
about the capitol, and himfelf went down into the forum / 
where he. was ftruck with amazement at the fight of fo 
many men feated in great flate and filence, who neither 

rofe 

the moft honourable offices, and the perfons wh* had a right to fit in 
them bore alio ivory ftave$, 

* Livy tells us, that the Romans of thofe times did not much ap- 
ply themfelves to writing, and chat the commentaries of the fomifica, 
and their other monuments both public and private, were qeftroyed 
when the cky was burnt by the Gauls. 

f He lived at lhat stxy time : for be was at firft Plato 1 * fclmlar, 
and afterwards Ariftotfc's ; and Plato was but forty-one years old 
when Rome was taken. 

% The ancients called all the inhabitants of the north Hyperbcrtans % 
and the Mediterranean tht Great Sea, to diftinguifh it from the E urine, 
tfotwithftanding that Heraclides was right in this, he might be a 
very fabulous writer : fo was Herodotus \ and fo nto*. ^>fc ««vfc 
hiftorians of almoft all countries * and x\\c toafcscv \fc *fc>HW&\ ^M 
l\»d little mort than tradition vo write from* 
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rofejip at the approach of their enemies, nor changed 
countenance or colour, but leaned upon their flaves, and* 
fat looking upon each other without fear or concern. 
The Gauls aftoniihed at .lb furprifing a fpe&acle, and re- 
garding them as fuperior beings, for a long time were 
afraid to approach or touch them. At laft -one of them, 
ventured to go near Manius Papirius, and advancing hi* 
hand, gently ftroked his beard, which was very lo»g :• 
upon which, Papirius ft ruck him on the head- with hi* 
naff, and wounded him. The barbarian then drew his 
fword and killed him. After this, the Gauls fell upon* . 
the reft and (lew them, and continuing their* rage, de- 
fpatched all that came in their way.. Then fop many days* 
together they pillaged the houfes and carried off the fpoil ; 
at Tail they fet fire to the city, and demolifhed what^efcapeti 
the flames, to exprefs their indignation again ft thofe in- 
the capitol, who obeyed not their Summon*, but made a 
vigorous defence, and greatly annoyed the befiegers from* 
thewalls. This it was that provoked, them to deftroy. 
the whole city, and to defpatch all that fell into their* 
hands, without fparing cither fex or age, 

As by the length of the fiege* provisions began to fail- 
the- Gauls, they: .divided their forces, and part Hayed 
with the king before that fortrefs, while part foraged the* 
country, and. kid waile the towns and villages. ThejLr> 
fuccefs had infpired them with fuch confidence, that they* 
did not keep in a body, but carelefsly rambled about in 
different troops and parties. It happened that the largeft 
and. bell difciplined corps wentagainft Ardea* where Ca-% 
milhis r fince his exile, lived in.abfolute retirements This, 
great event, however, awaked him into action, and his 
mind was employed in contriving, not how to keep him- 
felf concealed and to-avoid the Gauls, but, if an oppoxv 
tunitv fhould offer, to attack and tonquer them. Per- 
ceiving that the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, 
but courage and difciplinc, which, was owing to the inex- 
perience and inactivity of their officers, he applied, firrV 
to the young men, and told them, " They ought not to 
** afcribe the defeat of the Romans to the valour of the 
#c Gauls, or to conlider the calamities they liad fuffered 
w * in the midit of their infatuation, as brought upon them 
* c by men who, in fatt, could not claim the merit of the " 
«' victory but as the work of fortune. That it would 
" be glorious, though they i\&&& fas&\&&% hy it to 
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" repel a foreign and barbarous enemy, whofe end in 
" conquering was, like fire, to deftroy what they fub- 
" dued : but that if they would aflame a proper fpirit. 
•' he would give them an opportunity ta conquer with- 
" ou.t any hazard at all." When he found the young 
men were pleafed with his difcourfe, he went next to 
the magiftrates and fenate of Ardea ; and having per- 
fuaded them alfo to adopt his fcheme* he aimed all that 
were of a proper, age for it, and drew them up within 
the walls, that the enemy, who were but at a fmall dis- 
tance, might not know what he was about. 

The Gauls having fcoured the country, and loaded 
themfelyes with plunder,, encamped- upon the plains in a 
carelefs and, diforderly manner. Night found them in- 
toxicated with wine, and ftlcnce reigned in the camp. As 
(oon as Camillus was informed of this by his fpies, he 1 
led the Ardeans out; and having pajflfed the intermediate 
(pace without, noife, he. reached their camp about mid- 
night. Then he ordered _a loud. Ihout to.be fet up, and 
the trumpets to found on all fides, to caufe the greater 
confufion : hut it was with .difficulty they recovered them- 
felves from their deep and intoxication. A few, whom 
fear had made fober^ fnatcjied up their arms to oppofe 
Camillus, and fell with their weapons in their hands j 
but the greateii part of them, buried in fleep and wine, 
were furprifed unarmed and eafily despatched. A fmall 
number, that in. the night efcaped out of the camp, and 
wandered ia^the fields, were piqked up next day by the 
cavalry, and put to the fword. 

The fame of this action foon reaching the neighbour* 
ing cities, drew out many of their ableiF warriors. Par- 
ticularly fuc.h of the Romans as had efcaped from the 
battle of Allia to Veii, lamented with themielves in fome 
fuch manner as this,. '■* What a general has heaven taken 
" from Rome in Camillus, to adorn .the Ardeans with 
" his exploits ? while the city which produced and 
" brought up fo great a man is abfolutely ruined. And 
€f wc, for want of a leader, fit idle within the walls of a 
" flrangc city, and betray the liberties of Italy. Come 
*f then, let us fend to the Ardeans to demand our ge- 
** neral, orelfe take our weapons and go to him: for 
** he is no longer an exile, nor wc citizen?, having na 
**■ country but what is in pofleCion of an enemy." 
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This motion was agreed to, and they fent to Camillas 
to intreat him to accept of the command. But he.an- 
fweredj he could not do it, before he was legally ap- 
pointed to it, by the Romans in the capitol * . For he 
looked upon them, while they were in being as the com- 
monwealth, and would readily obey their orders, but 
without them would not be fo officious as to interpofe f . 

They admired the modefty and honour of Camillas, 
but knew not how to fend the propofal to the capitol. It 
fcemed indeed impoffible for a mefienger to pais into the 
citadel, whilft the enemy were in pofleflion of the city. 
However, a young man, named Pontius Cominius, not 
diiiinguifhed by his birth, but fond of glory, readily took 
upon him the commifGon. He carried no letters to the 
citizens in the capitol, left, if he ihouJd happen to be 
taken, the enemy mould difcoyer by them the intentions* 
of Camillus. Having drefled himfelf in mean attire, 
under which he concealed fome pieces of cork, he tra- 
velled all day without fear, and approached the city as 
it grew dark. He could not pafs the river by the bridge, 
becaufe it was guarded by the Gauls ; and therefore took 
his clothes, which were neither many. nor Heavy, and 
bound them about his head ; and having, laid , himfelf 
upon the pieces of cork, eafily fwam over and reached 
the city. Then avoiding thofe quarters where, by the 
lights and noife, he concluded they kept watch, he went 
to the Car mental gate, where there was the greater! filence, 
and where the hill of the capitol is the fteepeft and moft 
craggy. Up this he got unperceived, by a way the moll: 
difhcult and dreadful, and advanced near the guards upon 
the walls. After he had hailed them and told them his 
name, they received him with joy, and conduced him to 
the magiftrates. 

The fenate was prefently aflembled, and he acquainted 
them with the viftory of Camillus, which, they had not 
heard of before, as well as with the proceedings of the 
foldiers at Veii, and exhorted them to confirm. Camillus 

in 

* Livy fays, the Roman foldiers at Veii applied to the remains of 
the fenate in the capitol for leave, before they offered the command 
to Camillus. So much regard had thofe brave men for the confuta- 
tion ot their country, though Rome then lay in aflies. Every pi ivatc . 
man was indeed a patriot. 

Hr d hv r/.oAf7rray | a&>7j0'Uv. 
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in the command, as the citizens out of Rome would obey- 
none but him. Having heard his report and confulted 
together, they declared Camillus dictator, and fent Pon- 
tius back the fame way he came, who was equally fortu- 
nate in his returnj for he pafTed the enemy undifcovered, 
and delivered to the Romans at Veii the decree of the 
fenate, which they received with pleafure. 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thoufand of 
them in arms, to whom he added a greater number of the 
allies, and prepared to attack the enemy. Thus was he 
appointed didtator the fecond timej and having put himy 
felf at the head of the Romans and confederates, he 
marched out againft the Gauls. 

Mean time, fome of the barbarians employed in the 
fiege, happening to pafs by the place where Pontius had 
made his way by night up to the capitol, obferved many 
traces of his feet and hands, as he had worked himfelf 
up the rock, torn off what grew there, and tumbled 
down the mold. Of this they informed the king ; who 
coming and viewing it, for the preient (aid nothing ; 
but in the evening he afTeinbled the light eft and mo ft 
aftive of his men . who were the likelieft to climb any dif- 
ficult height, and thus addrefled them : t€ The enemv 
" have themfelves fhewn us a way to reach them, which 
•' we were ignorant of, and have proved that this rock 
" is neither inacceflible nor untrodby human feet. What 
*' a fhame would it be then after having made a begin- 
€€ ning, not to finifh ; and to quit the place as impreg- 
" nabie, when the Romans themfelves have taught us 
" how to take it? Where it was cafy for one man to 
9€ afcend, it cannot be difficult for many, one by one; 
" nay, mould many attempt it together, they will find 
* € great advantage in affifting each other. In the mean 
€€ time I intend great rewards and honours for fuch as 
•' fhall diflinguifh themfelves on this occafion." 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's propofal, and 
about midnight a number of them together began to 
climb the rock in filence, which, though fleep and craggy, 
proved more practicable than they exjpedled. The fore- 
moil having gained the top, put themfelves in order, and 
were ready to take pofieffion of the wall, and to fall upon 
the guards who were fail afleep ; for neither man nor 
dog perceived their coming. However, there we.ee, cat- 

2 VWSw 
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tain facred gcefe kept near Juno's temple*, and at other 
times plentifully fed ; but at this time, as corn and the 
other provilions that remained were fcarce fui'ncient for 
the men, they were neglecled and in poor condition- 
This animal is naturally quick, of hearing, and foon 
alarmed at any noiie ; and as hunger kept them waking 
and unea fy, they immediately perceived the. coming of 
the Gauls, and running at them with, all the noife they 
could make, they awoke all the guards. The barbarian* 
now, perceiving they were discovered, advanced with, 
loud fhout!) and great fury. The Romans in ha fie fnatched 
np fuch weapons as came to hand, and acquitted thexn- 
felves like men on this fudden emergency. Firil of all, 
Manlius, a man of confidar dignity, remarkable for his 
ftrength and extraordinary courage, engaged two Gauls 
at once ; and as one of them was lifting up his battle-ax, 
with his fword cut off his right hand : At the fame time 
he thruft the bbfs.of hie fhield in the face of .the other, 
and dafhed him down the precipice. Thus Handing upon 
the rampart, with thofe that had. come to his. affiilance 
and fought by his fide, he. drove . back the reft of the 
Gauls that had got up, who were no great number, and 
who performed nothing worthy of fuch an attempt. The 
Romans having thus cicaped the danger, that threatened 
them, as foon as it was light, threw the officer that com- 
manded, the watch down the rock amongft the enemy, 
and decreed Manlius a reward for his victory, which had 
more of honour in it than profit;, for every man gave 
him what he had for one day's allowance, which was half 
a poundlof bread and a quartern of the Greek catyh. 

After this, the Gauls began to lole courage : For pro-i 
vifions were fcarce and they could not forage for fear of 
Camiilusf. Sicknefs too, prevailed among them, which 
took its rife from the heaps of dead bodies, and from 
their encamping amidit the rubbifh of the, houfes they 
had burnt ; where there was fuch a quantity of aihes 

aa 

* Gcefe were ever after had in honour at Rome, and a flock of them 
alway*kept at the expence of the public. A golden image of a 
goofe was erecled in memory of them, and a goofe every year car- 
ried in triumph upon a foft litter finely adorn ed-j while dogs .were 
held in abhorrence by the Romans, who every year impaled one- of 
them upon a branch oftldcr. Plik. & Plut.^ Fortuna Rem. 

f CamiUus being mailer of the country, ported (trong guards en 
mH the roads, and in effctt btficged vta ta&c^t?** 
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it?, when railed by the winds or heated by the fun, by 
their dry and acrid quality fo corrupted the air, that every 
breath of it was pernicious. But what effected thsm molt 
was, thechange of climate ' r for they had lived in countries 
that abounded with lhades and - agreeable lhelters from 
the hear, and were now got into grounds that were low, 
and unhealthy in autumn. All this, together with the 
length and tedioufnek of the liege, which had now lailed 
more than fix months, caufed fucndefolation among them, 
and carried off foch numbers, that the carcafes lay 
unburicd. 

The befteged, however, were not in a much better con- 
dition. Famine, which now prefled them hard, and 
their ignorance of what C&millus was doing, caufed no 
fmalldejectiou: For the barbarians guarded the city with 
fo much care, tiiat it was impoffible to fend any meffen- 
gcr to him. Both fides being thus equally difcouraged, 
the advanced guards, who were near enough to converfe* 
firft began to talk of treating. As the motion was ap- 
proved by thofe that had the chief direction of affairs, 
Sulpitius, one of the military tribunes, went and con- 
ferred with Brennus; where it was agreed, that the 
Romans fhould pay a thoufand pounds weight of gold*, 
and that the Gauls upon the receipt of it ihould immedi- 
ately quit the city and its territories. When the condi- 
tions were fworn to, and the gold was brought, the 
Gauls endeavouring to avail themfelves of falfe weights, 
privately at firft, and afterwards openly drew down their 
own fide of the balance. The Romans expreifing their 
refentment, Brennus in a contemptuous and iniulting 
manner took off his fword, and threw it, belt and all, 
into the fcale: And when Sulpirius afked, what that 
meant, he anfwered, ** What fhould it mean but wo t to 
" the conquered? which became a proverbial faying. 
Some of the Romans were highly incenfed at this, and " 
talked of returning with their gold, and enduring the 
utmofi extremities of the uege ; but others were of opi- 
nion, that it was better to pafs by a fmall injury, fince 
the indignity lay not in paying more than was due, but 
in paying any thing at all ; a difgrace only confequent 
upon the neceflity of the times* 

While 

• That Is, forty- fire thoufand pounds (tarttat* 
fr*ViBk! • 
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While they were thus difputing with the Gauls* Camil- 
las arrived at the gates ; and being informed of what had 
p j fled, ordered the main body of his army to advance 
ilowly and in good order, while he with a felecl band 
marched haitily up to the Romans, who all gave place 
and received the dictator with refpeft and filence. Thee 
he took the gold out of the fcalcs and gave it to the lidon 
and ordered the Gauls to take away the balance and the 
weights, and to be gone ; telling tnem, it ivas the cufo* 
of tie Romans to deliver their country ivitl ft eel, not ixilh 
goU. And when Brennus exprefled his indignation, and 
complained he had great injuflice done him by this 
infraction of the treaty, Camillus anfwered, €t That it 
" was never lawfully made ; nor could it be valid, without 
" his confent who was dictator and fole magistrate ; they 
€S had, therefore, afted without proper authority : But 
ts they might make their propofals, now he was come, 
" whom the laws had inverted with power either to par- 
" don the fuppliant, or to punifh the guilty, if proper 
cc fatisfa&ion was not made. 

At this Brennus was dill more highly incenfed, and a 
fkirmifh enfued ; fwords were drawn on both fides, and 
thrufts exchanged in a confufed manner, which it is eafy 
to conceive muft be the cafe, amidft the ruins of houfes 
and in narrow ftreets, where there was not room to draw 
up regularly. Brennus, however, foon recollected him- 
felf, and drew off his forces into thc.carnp, with the loft 
of a fmall number. In the night he ordered them to 
march, and quit the city ; and haying retreated about. 
eight miles from it, he encamped upon- the . Gabinian 
road. Early in the morning . Camillus came up with 
them, his arms dazzling the . fight, and hisrnen fall of 
fpirits and fire. A {harp engagement enfued, which lafted 
a long time ; at length the Gauls were routed with great 
daughter, and their camp taken. Some of thoie that 
fled were killed in the purfuit j but the greater part were 
cut in pieces by the people in the neighbouring towns 
and villages, whofell*pon them as they weredifperfed # . 

Thus 

* There is rcafrn to queftion the truth of the latter part of this 
ftory. Plutarch copied it from Livy. But Polybius rcprefents the 
Gauls as actually receiving the gold from the Romans, and returning 
in fafety to their own country ; and this is confirmed by Juftin, Sue- 
ton'mSf and even bt Livy uuufcif in another ^art of his hiAory, x. 16. 
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Thus was Rome ftrangely taken, and more ftrangely 
recovered, after it had been feven months in the poffef. 
fion of the barbarians : for they entered it a little after 
the Ides, the fifteenth of July, and were driven out about 
the Ides, the thirteenth of February following. Camillus 
returned in triumph, as became the deliverer of his loft 
country, and the rcftorer of Rome. Tliofe that had 
quitted the place before the fiege, with their wives and 
children, now followed his chariot ; and they that had been 
beficged in the capitol and were almoft perifhing with 
hunger, met the other and embraced them ; weeping for 
joy at this unexpected pica fu re, which they almoft 
confidered as a dream. The priefts and minifters of the 
gods bringing back with them what holy things they had 
hid or conveyed away when they fled, afforded a mo ft 
defirable fpectacle to the people ; and they gave them the 

.kindeft welcome, as if the gods therafelves had returned 
with them to Rome. Next, Camillus facrificed to the 
gods, and .purified the city, in a form dictated by the 
pontiffs. ., He rebuilt the former temples and erected a 
new one to Aius Loqiuitius the freaker, or warner, upon 
the very fpot where the voice from heaven announced in 
the night to Marcus Ceditius the jcomimj of the barba- 

. rians. There was, indeed, no fmall diiriculty in difco- 
vering the places where the temples had flood, but it was 
effected by the zeal of Camillus and the induftry of the 
priefts. 

As it was neceffary to rebuild the city, which was 

. entirely demolilhed, an heartlefs defpondency feized the 
multitude, and they invented pretexts of delay. They 
were in want of all neceffary materials, and had more 
occafion for repofe and refreshment after their fufferings, 
than to labour and wear themfelves out, when their 
bodies were weak and their fubftance was gone. They 
had, therefore, a fecret attachment to Veii, a city which 
remained entire, and was provided with every thing. 
This gave a handle to their demagogues to harangue 
them, as ufual, in a way agreeable to their inclinations, 
a.nd made them liften to feditious fpeeches againft Camil- 
lus ; €t As if, to gratify his ambition and thirft of glory, 
" he would deprive them of a city fit to receive them, 
t( force them to pitch their tents among rubbifh, and 
c< rebuild a ruin that was like one great fv\Y^A-yks.% 
(f in order that he might not only be ca.\\e& \}fcc ^2tiw\ 
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* 4 and delator of Rome, but the founder, too, inftd! 
r< of Romulus, whole right he invaded." 

Oil this account, the lenate, afraid of -an infurecYkw,! 
would not let Camilla lay down the dicta tor (hip withu; 
the year, as he dt-ftrcd, tiiough no other perfon had ever 
borne that high cl.ice more than fix months. In tie 
mean tinic they went about toconioie the people, to gain 
them by care lies and kind perfuafions. One while 
they Incited them the monuments and tombs of their 
ahccitors, then they put them in mind of their temple 
ard holy places, which Romulus and Numa, and tte 
other kin|;s, had coniecrated and left in charge with 
them. Above all, amidll the facred and awful fymbols, 
they took care to make them recollect the frefli human 
head*, which was found when the foundations of the 
capitol were dug, and which prefignified that the fame 
place was dcflined to be the head of Italy. They urged 
-the difgraceit would be to extinguifh again the facred fire, 
which the veilals had lighted fince the war, and to quit 
the city ; whether they were to fee it inhabited by Gran- 
gers, or a defolate wild for flocks to feed in. In this 
moving manner the patricians remonftrated to the people 
both in public and private ; and were, in their turn,. much 
afFeftcd by the diftrefs of the multitude, who lamented 
their prefent indigence, and begged of them, now they 
were collected like the remains of a ihipwreck, not to 
oblige them to patch up the ruins of a defolated city, 
when there was one entire and ready to receive them. 

Camillus, therefore, thought proper to take the judg- 
ment of the fenate in a body. And when he .had exerted 
his eloquence in favour of his native country, and others 
had done the fame, he put it to the vote, beginning with 
Lucius Lucretius, whole right it was to vote flrft, £nd 
who was to be followed by the reft in their order. Silence 
was made; and as Lucretiu.s was about to declare himfelf, 
it happened that a centurion who then commanded the 
day-gaard, iLshepaflcd thehoufe, called with a loud voice 

to 




iiit itvij. \j j «;u liim, iiic i\ vinous itui ivtuiliuii nic * uiian lOCln- 

t iyers, who, af.tr vainly <ndcavourr g to brin* the prefage to favour 
thei: f ap com t.y, acknowledged' ihat the \sl.ice where that head was 
fjur.d would be the head of -.\\\ UWy , \>\w*v ^\.A\\i. v*. 
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to the enfign, to flop and fet up his ft and or d there 9 for that 
ivas the beft place to ft ay in, Thefe words being fo ieaion- 
ably uttered, at a time when they were doubtful and 
anxious about the event, Lucretius gave thanks to the 
gods ; and embraced the omen ; while the reit gladly 
afiented. A wonderful change, at the fame time, took 
£lace in the minds o£ the people, who exhorted and 
encouraged each other to the work, and they began to 
. build immediately, not in any order or upon a regular plan, 
but as inclination or convenience directed. By reafon of 
this hurry the ftreets were narrow and intricate, and the 
houfes badly laid out ; for they tell us both the walls of 
the cky and the ftreets were built within the compafs of 
a year. 

The perfons appointed by Camillus to fearch for and 
mark out the holy, places, found all in confufion. As 
they were looking round the Palatium y they came to the 
eourt ofMars, where the buildings, like the reft, were 
burnt and demoliihed by the barbarians ; but in remov- 
ing the rubbifh and cleaning. the place, they difcovered, 
under a great heap of afhes, the augural ftaff of Romulus, 
This ftaff is crooked at one end, and called lituus. It is 
ufed in marking out the feveral quarts of the heavens, 
in any procefs of divination by the flight of birds, which 
Romulus was much /killed .in and made great ufe of. 
When he was taken out of the world, the prieib carefully 
preferved the ftafFfrom defilement, like other holy relicks : 
And this having efcaped the fire, when the reft were con- 
fumed, they indulged a pleafing hope, and confidered it 
as a prefage, that Rome would laft forever*. 

Before they had hniflied the laborious tafk of building, 
a new war broke out. The .£qui, the Volci, and the 
JLatins, all at once invaded their territories, and the 
Tufcans laid fiege to Sutrium, a city in alliance with 
Rome. The military tribunes too, who commanded tjie 

army, 

* About this time, the tribunes of the people determined to 
impeach Q^ Fabius, who 'had violated the law of nations, and thereby 
provoked U»e. Gauls, and occafioned the burning of Rome. His crime 
being no?oriou-, he w;i, fummoned by C. Martins Rutilus before the 
aflemhjy « f the people, to anfwe*- ior his conduct in the embatfy. The 
cr.miru; had rc;»;on to fear the fevereft punilhmentj but his relations 
givj out that he oicd fuddenly j which generally happened when the 
a cufed perfon had courage enough toprevtftt W\* coTvtetwwafcvoT^ «*A 
the ilia jj, t of a public puiiifhmtni. 
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army, being furrounded by the Latins near Mount Mar*; 
cius, and their camp in great danger, fent to Rome to 
defire fuccoursj on which occasion Camillus was ap- 
pointed dictator the third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts : I begin | 
with the fabulous one. It is faid, the Latins either feck- 
ing a pretence for war, or really inclined to renew their 
ancient affinity with the Romans, fent to demand of then 
a number of free born virgins in marriage. The Romans 
were in no fmall perplexity as to the courfe they mould 
take : For, on the one hand, they were afraid of war, 
as they were not yetrc-eilabliihednor had recovered their 
Ioftes ; and on the other, they fufpecled that the Latins 
only wanted their daughters for hoitages, though they 
coloured their defign with the fpecial name of marriage. 
While they were thus embarrafTed, a female Have, named 
Tutula*, or, as fome call her, Philotis, advifed the 
magiftrates to fend with her fome of the handfomeft and I 
molt genteel of the maid-iervants, dreaded like virgins of I 
good families, and leave the reft to her. The magiftrates 
approving the expedient, chofe a number of female (laves 
proper for her purpofe, and fent them richly attired to 
die Latin camp, which was not far from the city. At 
night, while the other flavcs conveyed away the enemies 1 
fwurds, Tutula or Philotis got up into a wild fig-tree of 
coniiderable height, and having fpread a thick garment 
behind, to conceal her deitgn from the Latins, held up 
a torch towards Rome, which was the fignal agreed upon 
between her and the magiftrates, who alone were in the 
fecret. For this reafon the foldiers fallied out in a tumul- 
tuous manner, calling upon each other, and haftened by 
their officers, who found it difficult to bring them into 
any order. They made themfelves mailers, however, of 
the entrenchments, and as the enemy, expecting no fuch 
attempt, were afleep, they took the camp and put the 
greateft part of them to the fword. This happened on 
the Nones, the feventh of July, then called Quinttllis : And 
on that day they celebrate a feaft in memory of this action. 
In the firft place, they fally in a crowding and diforderly 
manner out of the city, pronouncing aloud the moll 
familiar and common name;,, as Caius, Marcus, Lucius, 

and 

* In the life of Romulus flic if called 7t/(^la. Macrobiui calls her 
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and the like ; by which they imitate the foldiers then 
calling upon each other in their hurry. Next, the maid- 
fervants walk about, elegantly drafted, and jeitir.g on 
all they meet. They have alfo a kind of fight among 
themfelves, toexprefs the affiftance they gave in the engage- 
ment with the Latins. Then they fit down to an entertain- 
ment, (haded with branches of the fig-tree : And that day 
is called Nome Capratimc, as fome fuppofe, on account of 
the wild fig-tree, from which the maid-fervantheld out the 
torch ; for the Romans call that tree caprificus. Others 
refer the greateft part of what is faid and done on that 
occafion to that part of the ftory of Romulus when he dif - 
appeared, and the darknefs and tempefl, or, as fome ima- 
gine, an eclipfe happened. It was on the fame day, at 
eaft, and the day might be called Nona Capratin<e y for 
the Romans call a goat Capra ; and Romulus vanifhed out 
of fight while he was holding an afTembly of the people 
at the Goat's Marjb, as we have related in his life. 

The other account that is given of this war, and ap- 
proved by moll hiftorians, is as follows. Camillus, 
being appointed didlator the third time, and knowing 
that the army under the military tribunes was furrounded 
by the Latins and Volfcians, was conftrained to make 
levies among fuch as age had exempted from fervice. 
With thefe he fetched a large compafs about Mount 
Marcius, and unperceived by the enemy polled his army 
behind them ; and by lighting many fires dignified his 
arrival. The Romans that were befieged in their camp, 
being encouraged by this, refolved to fally out and join 
battle. But the Latins and Volfcians kept clofe within 
their works, drawing a line of circumvallation with pali- 
fades, becaufe they had the enemy on both fides, and 
refolving to wait for reinforcements from home, as well 
as for the Tufcan fuccours. 

Camillus, perceiving this, and fearing that the enemy 
might furround them, as he had furrounded them, 
haitened to make ufe of the prefent opportunity. As 
the works of th£ confederates confuted of wood, and the 
wind ufed to blow hard from the mountains at fun-rifing, 
he provided a great quantity of combuflible matter, and 
drew out his forces at day-break. Part of them he or- 
dered with loud fhouts and miflive weapons to begin the 
attack on the oppofite fide ; while he himfelf, y.txtaWaA. 

Volume L Q_ <£ 
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ofthofe that were charged with the Etc, watched the pro- 
per minute, on that fide of the works where the wind 
iifed to blow directly. When the fun was xi£en the wind 
blew violently; and the attack .bejng begun on thepther 
fide, he gave the fignal to his own party, who poured a 
vail quantity of fiery darts and other burning matter into 
the enemy's fortifications. As the flame foon caught 
hold, and was fed by the palifades and other timber, it 
fpread itfelf into all quarters ; and the Latins not being 
'provided with any means of extinguishing it, the camp 
\vas alnioil full of fire, and they were reduced to a. fmall 
ipot of ground. /±t laft they were forced to bear down 
upon that body who were polled before the camp and 
ready to receive them fwprd in hand. .Confequently very 
few of them efcaped ; and thofe that remained in the 
camp were deflroyed by the flames, •till the Romans 
extinguifhed them for the fake of the plunder, 

After tjiis exploit, he left his fon Lucius ;n the camp 
to guard the prifoners and the booty, while he himfelf 
penetrated into the enemy's country. There he took tjie 
city of the ^Equiand reduced the Volfci, and then leij 
his army to Sutrium, whofe fate lije was not yet apprifed 
of, and which he hoped to relieve by fighting the Tufcans 
who had fat down before it. But tjie Sutrians had already 
furrendered their town, with the lofs of every thing but 
the clothes they had on ; and in this condition he met 
them by the way, with their wives and children, bewail- 
ing their misfortunes. Camillus was extremely moved at 
fo fad a fpeftacle ; and perceiving that the Romans wept 
with pity at the affecting intreaties of the Sutrians, he 
determined not to defer his revenge, but to march to 
Sutrium that very day ; concluding that men who had juft 
taken an opulent city, where they had not left one enemy, 
r.nd who expe&ed none from any other quarter, would 
be found in diforder and off their guard. Nor was he 
miftuken in his judgment. He not only pafied through 
the country uncfifcovered, but approached the gates and 
got pofleilion of the walls before they were aware. In- 
'dced there was none to guard them ; for all were engaged 
in ft-ilivity and diflipation. Nay, even when they per- 
ceived that the enemy were mailers of the town, they 
were fo overcome by their indulgencies, that few endea- 
voured to cicapc ; they were either Cain in their houfes, 
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•r furrendered themfelves to the conquerors. Thus the 
city of Sutrium being twice taken in one day, the new 
poffeflbrs were expelled, and the old ones reilored, by 
Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occafion, he gained 
no lefs credit and honour than by the two former. For 
thofe of the citizens that envied him; and were defirous 
to attribute his fucc"eft<i$ rather to fortune than to his 
valour and conduct, were compelled by thefe laft actions, 
to allow his great abilities and application. Among 
thofe that oppofed him and detracted from his merit, 
the molt considerable was Marcus Manlius, who was the 
firft that repulfed the Gauls, when they attempted the 
capitol by night, and on that account was furnamed 
Capitolinus. He was ambitious to be the greateft man in 
Rome, and as he could not by fair means outftrip Camil- 
lus in the race of honour, he took the common road to 
abfolute power by courting the populace, particularly 
thofe that were in debt. Some of the latter he defended, 
by pleading their caufes againft their creditors ; and 
others he refbued, forcibly preventing their being dealt 
with according to law : So that he foon got a number of 
indigent perfons about him, who became formidable to 
the patricians by their infolent and riotous behaviour 
in the /oruht. 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius Coffus f 
dictator, who named Titus Quintitts Capitolinus his 
general of horfe ; and by tliis fupreme magistrate Man- 
lius was committed to prifon : On which .occafion the 
people went into mourning ; a thing never ufed but in 
time of great and public Calamities. The fenate, there- 
fore, afraid of an infurrection, ordered him to be releafed. 
Bat when fet at liberty, inftead of altering his conduct, 
he grew more infolent and troublefome, and filled the 
whole city with faction and fedition. At that time 
Camillus was again created a military tribune, and Man- 
lius taken and brought to his trial. But the fight of the 
capitol was a great difad vantage to thofe that carried on 
the impeachment. The place where Manlius by night 
maintained the fight againft the Gauls, was feen from the 
forum s and all that attended were moved with compalfion 
Qja at 

* Vide L:v, lib. v'u tap, u. 
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at his flretching out his hands towards that place, 
begging them with tears to remember his achieveme 
The judges of courfe were greatly embarrafled, andoi 
adjourned the court, not chooilng to acquit him a 
fuch clear proofs of his crime, nor yet able to carry 
laws into execution in a place which continually remin 
the people of his fervices. Camillus, fenfible of t 
removed the tribunal without the gate, into the Petel 
Grove, where there was no profpeft of the capitol. Th 
the profecutor brought his charge, and the remembra 
of his former bravery gave way to the fenfe which 
judges had of his prefent .crimes. Manlius, therefc 
was condemned, carried to the capitol, a/id thrown he; 
long from the rock. Thus the fame place was the moi 
ment, both of his glory and his unfortunate end. 1 
Romans, moreover, razed his houfe, and built ther 
temple to the goddefs Moneta. They decreed likew 
that for the future no patrician mould ever dwell in 1 
capitol*. 

Camillus, who was now nominated military tribu 
the fixth time, declined that honour. For, befedes t] 
he was of an advanced age, he was apprehenfive of t 
effe&s of envy and of fome change of fortune, after 
much glory and fuccefs. But the excufe he moil infill 
on in public, was, the ftate of his health, which at tl 
.time was infirm. The people, however, refufing to s 
cept of that excufe, cried out, " They did not defi 
€€ him to fight either on horfeback or on foot ; they on 
* c wanted his counfel and his orders. Thus they fore 
* f him to take the office upon him, and, together wi 

" Luci 

* Left the advantageous fituation of a fortrefs, that commanded t 

whole city, fhould fuggeft and facilitate the dciign of enflaving i 

For Manlius was ace u fed of aiming at the fovereign power. His fa 

may fetve as a warning to all ambitious men who want to rife < 

-the ruins of their country j for he could not efcapeor find mercy vri 

cthc people, though be produced above four hundred plebeians, whe 

debts he had paid ; though he /hewed thirty fuits of armour, tl 

fpoils of thirty enemies, whom he hadflain in Angle combat ; thouj 

&e had received forty honorary rewards, among which were two mui 

/ and eight civic crowns, (C. Servilius, /when general of the hori 

being of the number of citizens whofe lives he had faved ;) and thou; 

he had crowned all with the prcfervation of the. capitol. So inconftan 

however, is thf multitude, that Manlius was fcarce dead, when h 

Sofs was generally lamented, ai\d a v l *£ ue< » which fcon follow e< 

Jifctibcd to tie anger of ]u$\w a£*Yi&x>fct,**>&w**V>Mk^^Vu 
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** Lucius Furius Medullinus, one of his colleagues, to* 
4f march immediately againft the enemy." 

Thefe were the people of Praenefte and the Volfci, who 
with a confiderable army were laying wafte -the country 
in alliance wijh Rome. Camillus, therefore, went and 
encamped over againft them,' intending to prolong the 
war, that if there fhould be any neceflity for a battle, he 
might be fufficiently recovered to do his part. But as his 
colleague Lucius, too ambitious of glory, was violently 
and indifcreetly bent upoibfighting, andinfpired the other 
officers with the fame ardour, he was afraid it might be 
thought that through envy he withheld from the young 
officers the opportunity to diftinguifh themfelves. For 
this reafon he agreed, though witii great reluctance, that , 
Lucius fhould draw out the forces, whilft he, on account 
of his ficknefs*, remained with a handful of men in the 
eamp. But when he perceived that Luciusi who engaged 
in a rafh and precipitate manner, was defeated, and the 
Romans put to flight, he could not contain hhnfclf, but 
leaped from his bed* and went with his retinue to the 
gates of the camp. There he forced his way through the 
fugitives up to the purfuers, and made fo good a fland, * 
that thofe who had fled to the camp foon returned to the; 
charge, and others that were retreating rallied and placed 
themfelves about him, exhorting each other not to forfake 
their general. Thus the enemy, were ftopt in the purfuit. 
Next day he marched out at the head of his army, entirely 
routed the confederates in- a* pitched battle, and enter- 
ing their camp along with . them r - cut moft of them*- 
inr pieces. . 

After this, being informed that Satricum, a Roman 
colony, was taken oy the Tufcans, and the inhabitants 
put to the fword r he fent home the main body of his 
forces, which confifted of the heavy-armed, and with 
a fejecl: band of light and fpirited young men fell upon 
the Tufcans that were in pofleflion of the city, fome of 
whom he put to the fword, and the reft were driven out. 

Returning to Rome with great fpoils, he gave a fignal 

evidence of the good fenfe of the Roman people, who 

entertained no fears on account of the ill health or age of 

a general that was not deficient in courage or experience, 

Q^3 * but 

• Livy fays, he placed himfelf on an tm'vtituct^ VvOfc * cwfc* Ix. rt- 
erwy to obfcrve tile fuccefs of the battle. 
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bat made choice of him, infirm and relaxant as he w: 
rather thin of thofe young men that wanted ani folicit 
the command. Hence it was, that upon the news oft 
revolt of the Tufcuians, Camillus was ordered to mar 
againit them, and to take with him only o>ne.of his h 
colleagues. Though they all delired and made inter 
for the commiiTion, yet, pafling the rcfl by, he pitch 
upon Luciu. Furius, contrary to the general expedlatio 
for thi? was the man who but juft before, againft t 
opinion of Camiilus, was fo eager to engage, and h 
the battle. Yet, willing, it feems, to draw a veil ov 
his misfortune and to wipe off his difgrace, he was gen 
rous enough to give him the preference*. 

When the Tufcuians perceived that Camillas was coi 
ing againfl them, they attempted to correct their error 1 
artful management. They filled the fields with hufban 
men and fhepherds, as in time of profound peace ; th< 
left their gates open, and fent their children to fchool ; 
before. The tradefmen were found in their Ihops eu 
ployed in their refpective callings, and the better fort 
citizens walking in the public places in their ufual drei 
Mean while the magifl rates were bufdy pafling to and fr 
to order quarters for the Romans ; as if they expecled 1 
danger and were confeious of no fault. Though the 
arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had of the 
revolt, yet their repentance difpofed him to compaifio; 
He ordered them, therefore, to go to the fenate of Ron 
and beg pardon : and when they appeared there as fuj 
pliants., he ufed his inter eft to procure their forgivenef 
and a grant of the privileges of Roman citizens f b< 
fides. Thefe Were the principal actions of his fixth tr 
bunefhip. 

Afu 

* Tins choice of Camillus had a different motive from what Pli 
larch mentions. He knew that Furius, who had felt the ill effeel 
of a precipitate conduct, would be the fir ft man to avoid frcti a coi 
dud for the future. 

f He was only a Roman citizen, in the mort extenfive fignific 
tion of the words, vho had a right of hiving an houfe in Rome, « 
giving his vote in the Comitia, and of (landing candidate for any o 
ficcj and who, confequently, was incorporated into one of the tribe 
The freedmen in the times of the republic were excluded from dign! 
ties : and of the municipal towns and Roman colonies, wMch enjoye 
he right of citizenfhip, fome had, and fome had not, the right < 
fuffrage and of promotion to ofaw Va ¥*sicm% 
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After this, Licinius Stolo raifed a great fedition in the : 
ftate ; putting himfelf at the head of the people, who 
infilled that of the two confuls one fhould be a plebeian; 
Tribunes of the people were appointed, but the multitude 
would fuffer no election of confuls to- be held *. As thiaf 
want of chief magiftrates was likely to bring on ftili 
greater troubles, thefenate created- Camillus dictator the 
fourth time, aga»inft the confer* of the people, and not 
even agreeable to his own inclination f» For he was un- 
willing to fet himfelf againit thofe perfons, who, having 
been often led on by him to conqueft, could with great 
truth affirm, that he had more concern with t-henvin the 
military way, than with the patricians in the civil ; and 
at the fame, time was fenfible that the envy of thofe very 
patricians induced them now to promote him to that- 
high ftation, that he might opprefs the peopb if he fuc- 
ceeded, or be ruined by them if he failed in his attempts- 
He attempted, however, to obviate the pre fen t danger, and- 
as he knew the day on -which the tribunes intended to pro- 
pofe their law, he publifhcd a general mutter, and fum- 
inoned the people from ^n forum into the field, threaten- 
ing to fet heavy fines upon thofe that fhould not obey. 
On the other hand* the tribunes of the people oppofed- 
him with menaces, folemrdy proteiting they would fine 
him fifty thoufand drachmae if he did not permit the peo- 
ple to put their bill to the vote. Whether it was that he- 
was afraid of a fecond condemnation and baniihment,< 
which would but ill fuithim, now he was grown old and 
covered with glory, or whether he thought he could not 
get the better of the people, whofe violence was equal to 
CL4. their 

* This confufion lafcd five years $ during' which tbe tiibunes of 
the people prevented the Comitia from being held, which were ne- \ 
ceflary for the election of the chitf magiftrates. It was occafioocd 
by a trifling accident, Fabius Ambuttus having married his eldelt 
daughter to Servius Sulpciui, a patrician, and at this time military 
tribune, and the younger to Licinius Stolo, a rich plebeian ; it hap- 
pened that while the younger fitter was paying a vim to the elder, 
Sulr icius came home from the forum, and bis Jidcrs, with the ftaff 
of the/afces, thundered at the door. The younger fitter being fright- 
ened at the noife, the elder laughed at her, as a perfon quire ignorant- 
of high life. This affront greatl/ afflicled her j and her father, to 
comfort ber r irid her not.be uneafy, for (he fhould foon fee as mu&!) 
flate at hec own houfe as had furprifed her at her fitter's. 

f The year of Rome 38s* 
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their power, for the prefent he retired to his own houfe; 
-and foon after, under pretence of ficknefs, refigned the 
di&atorfhip *. The fenate appointed another dictator, 
who, having named for his general of horfe that very 
Stolo who was leader of the. fedition, fuffered a law to be 
made that was extremely difagreeable to the patricians. 
It provided that no perfon whatfoever mould poiTefs more 
than five hundred acres of land. Stolo having carried 
his point with the people, flourifhed greatly for a while: 
but not long after being convicted of pofleffing more 
than the limited number of acres, he fuffered the penal- 
ties of his own law. 

The moil difficult part of the difpute, and that which 
they began with, namely, concerning the election of 
confuls, remained frill unsettled, and continued to give 
the fenate great uneafmefs ; when certain information was 
brought that the Gauls were marching again from the 
coafts of the Adriatic, with an immenfe army towards 
Rome. With this news came an account of the ufual 
efFecls of war, the country laid wafte, and fuch of the 
inhabitants as could not take refuge in Rome difperfed 
about the mountains. The terror of this put a flop to 
the fedition ; and the moft popular of the fenators uniting 
•with the people, with one voice created Camillus dictator 
the fifth time. He was now very old, wanting little of 
fburfcore ; yet, feeing the neceffity and danger of the 
times, he was willing to rifk all inconveniencies, and, 
without alleging any excufe, immediately took upon him 
the command, and made the levies. As he knew the 
chief force of the barbarians lay in their fwords, which 
they managed without art or fkill, furioufly rufhing in, 
and aiming chiefly at the head and moulders, he furnifh- 
ed moft of his men with helmets of well-poliflied iron, 
that the fwords might either break or glance afide ; and 
round the borders of their fhields he drew a plate of brafs, 
becaufe the wood of itfelf could not refift the flrokes. Be- 
tide this, he taught them to avail themfelves of long pikes, 

by 

* He pretended to find fomething amifs in the aufpices which 
were taken when he was appointed. 

f It was eleven years after. Fopilius Laenas fined him ten thou- 
fand fefterces for being pofTefled of a thoufand acres of land, in con- 
jon&ion with his ion, whom he had emancipated for that purpofev 
Liv. Jib* vii. c. 16. 
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by puftiing with which they might prevent the effe& of 
the enemy's fwords. 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river Anio with 
their army, encumbered with the vaft booty they had 
ma^e, Camillus drew out his forces, and polled them 
upon a hill of eafy afcent, in which were many hollows, 
fufficient to conceal the greateft part of his men, while 
thofe that were in fight fnould feem through fear to have 
taken advantage of the higher grounds. And the more to 
fix this opinion in the Gauls, he oppofed not the depre- 
dations committed in his fight, but remained quietly in 
the camp he had fortified, while he had beheld part of 
them difperfed in order to plunder, and part indulging 
themfelves, day and night, in drinking and revelling. 
At laft, he fent out the light-armed infantry before, day, 
to prevent the enemy's drawing up in a regular manner, 
and to harrafs them by fudden fkirmifhing as they iflued 
out of their trenches ; and as foon as it was li£ht he led 
down the heavy-armed, and put them in battle-array upon 
the plain, neither few in number nor difheartened, as the 
Gauls expected, but numerous and full of fpirits. 

This was the firit thing that fhook their refolution, for 
they confidered it as a difgrace to have the Romans the 
aggreflbrs. Then the light-armed falling upon them be- 
fore they could get into order and rank themfelves by .. 
companies, prefled them fo warmly, that they were obli- 
ged to come in great confufion to the engagement. Laifc 
of all, Camillas leading on the heavy-armed, the Gauls 
with brandifhed fwords hailened to fight hand to hand ; > 
but the Romans meeting the itrokes with their pikes, and 
receiving them on that part that was guarded with iron, 
fo turned their fwords, which were thin and foft tempered, 
that they were foon bent almoft double ; and their ftiields 
were pierced and weighed down with the pikes that fluck 
in them. They, therefore, quitted their own arms, and 
endeavoured to feize thofe of the enemy, and to wreft 
their pikes from them. The Romans feeing them naked, 
now began to make ufe of their fwords, and made great 
carnage among the foremoft ranks. Mean time the reft 
took to flight, and were fcattered along the plain ; for 
Camillus had before-hand fecured the heights; and, as in 
confidence of victory they had left their camp unfortified, 
they knewit would be taken with eafe. 
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This battle is faid to have been fought thirteen years 
after the taking of Rome * ; and in confequence of this 
fuccefs, the Romans laid a fide, for the future, the difmal 
apprehenfions they had entertained of the barbarians. 
They had imagined, it feems, that the former victory they 
had gained oyer the Gauls, was owing to the ficknefs 
that prevailed in their army, and to other unforefeen 
accidents, rather than to their own valour : and fo great 
had their terror been formerly, that they had made a law, 
that the priejls Jbould be exempted from military fer trice , except 
in cafe of an invafeon from the Gauls. 

liiis was the lafl of Camillus's martial exploits. For- 
the taking of Velitrae was a dire& confequence of thi9 
victory, and it furrendered without the leafl refinance. 
But the greatell conflict he ever experienced in the flate, 
ftill remained : For the people were harder to deal with 
fince they returned victorious, and they infifted that one 
of the confuls mould be chofen out of their body, con- 
trary to the prefent conftitution. The fenate oppofed 
them, and would not fuffer Camillus to refign the di&a- 
torlhip,' thinking they could better defend the rights of' 
the nobility under the fan&ion of his fupreme authority. 
But one day, as Camillus was fitting in the forum , and 
employed in the diflribution of juftice, an officer, fcnt 
by the tribunes of the people, ordered him to follow 
him, and laid his hand upon him, as if he would feize 
and carry him away. Upon this fuch a noife and tu- 
mult was raifed in the affembly, as never had been 
known ; thofe that were about Camillus thrufting the 
plebeian officer down from the tribunal, and the popu- 
lace calling out to drag the di&ator from his feat. In 
this cafe Camillus was much embarrafled ; he did not, 
however, refign the dictator fhip, but led off. the patri- 
cians to the fenate-houfe. Before he entered it, he tarn. 
ed towards the capitol, and prayed to the gods to put a 
happy end to the prefent difturbances, folemnly vowing 
to build a temple to Concord, when the tumult fhould be 
over. 

In the fenate there was a diverfity of opinions and- 
great debates. Mild and popular counfels, however, 

prevailed, 

• This battle was fought, not thirteen, but twenty- three years 
*kcr the taking of Rome, 

1 
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prevailed, which allowed one of the confuls to be a ple- 
beian *. When the dictator announced this decree to 
the people, they received it with great fatisfa&ion, as it 
was natural they mould ; they were immediately recon- 
ciled to the fenat£, and conducted Camillus home with 
great applaufe. Next day the people aflembled, and 
voted that the temple which Camillus had vowed to 
Concord, mould* on account of this great event, be built 
on a fpot that fronted the forum and place of aflembly. 
To thofe feafts whioh are called latin they added one day 
more, fo that the whole was to confiil of four days ; and 
for the prefent they ordained that the whole people of 
Rome mould facrifice with garlands- on" their heads. 
Camillus then held an aflembly for the election of con* 
£n[s, when Marcus- jEmilkis was chofen out of the nobi- 
lity, and Lucius Sextius from the- commonalty, the firft 
plebeian that ever attained that honour. 

This was the laft of CamiUusJs trania&ions. The year 
following a peftilence vifited Rome, which carried off a 
prodigious number of the people, moft of the magiftrates, 
and Camillu* himfelf* His death could not be deemed 
premature, on account of his great age and the offices he 
had borne, yet was he more lamented than all the reft of 
the citizens who died of that diftemper. 

* The people having gamed thia point* the confulate was revived, 
and the military tribunefhip laid a fide for ever. But at the fame time 
the patricians procured the great privilege that a new officer, called 
frtetor, (hould be appointed, who was to be always one of their body. 
The* confuls had been generals of the Roman armies, and at the fame 
time judges of civil affairs, but at they were often in the field, it was 
thought proper to feparate the latter branch from their office, and 
appropriate it to a judge with the tide 6fj>r*tor 9 who was to be next 
in -dignity to the confuls. About the year of Rome 501, another 

(retor was appointed, to decide the differences among foreigners* 
rpon the taking of Sicily and Sardinia two snore pratori were creax 
ted, and a* many more upon the conqucft of Spain* 
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W HEN Caefar happened to fee fome Grangers at 
Rome carrying young dogs and monkeys in their arms, 
and fondly careffing them, he afked, cf Whether the wo- 
€€ men in their country never bore any children ;" thus 
reproving with a proper feverity thofe who lavifh upon 
brutes that natural tendernefs which is due only to man- 
kind. In the fame manner we nuift condemn thofe who 
employ that curiofity and love of knowledge which na- 
ture has implanted in the human foul, upon, low and 
worthlefs objects, while they negleft fuch as are excellent 
and ufeful. Our fenfes, indeed, by an efFec~l almoft me- 
chanical, are pafltve to the impreffion of outward objecls, 
whether agreeable or offenfive : but the mind* pofiefled oi 
afelf-directing power, may turn its attention to whatever 
it thinks proper. It mould, therefore, be employed in 
the moil ufeful pur fu its, not barely in contemplation, but 
in fuch contemplation as may nourilh its faculties. Fol 
as that colour is beft fuited to the eye, which by its 
beauty and agreeablenefs, at the fame time both refrefhes 
and ftrengthens the fight, fo the application of the mind 
fhould be directed to thofe fubjefts, which through the 
channel of pleafure may lead us to our proper happinefs, 
Such are the works of virtue. The very defcription oi 
thefe, infpires us with emulation, and a ftrong defire tc 
imitate them ; whereas in other things, admiration does 
hot always lead us to imitate what we admire ; but on 
the contrary, while we are charmed with the work, we 
often defpife the workman. Thus we are pleafed with 
perfumes and purple, while dyers and perfumers appeal 
to us in the light of mean mechanics. 

Antifthenes *, therefore, when he was told that Ifme- 
iiias played excellently upon the flute, anfwered property 
enough, " Then he is good for nothing elfe ; otherwiic 
. " he would not have played fo well." Such alfo was 
Philip's faying to his fon, when at a certain entertain- 
ment 

* Antifthencs was a difciple of Socrates, and founder of the fe£ 
of the Cynics* 
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ment he fang in a very agreeable and fkilful manner, 
ff Are not you aftiamed to fing fo well ?" It is enough 
for a prince to bellow a vacant hour upon hearing others 
fing, and he does the mufes fufficient honour, if he at- 
tends the performances of thofe who excel in their arts. 

If a man applies himfelf to fervile or mechanic employ- 
ments, his induftry in thofe things is a proof of his in- 
attention to nobler ftudies. No young man of noble 
birth or liberal fentiments, from feeing the Jupiter at 
Pifa, would defire to be Phidias, or from the fight of the 
Juno at Argos, to be Polycletus ; or Anacreon, or Phi- 
lemon, or Archilochus, though delighted with their 
poems *. For though a work may be agreeable, yet 
efteem of the author is not the neceffary confequerice. 
We may therefore conclude, that things of this kind 
which excite not a fpirit of emulation, nor produce any 
ftrong impulfe or defire to imitate them, are of little ufe. 
to the beholders. But virtue has this peculiar property, 
that at the fame time that we admire her conduct, we 
long to copy the example. The goods of fortune we wifh. 
to enjoy, virtue we defire to pra&ife; the former we are 
glad to receive from others, the latter we are ambitious 
that others fhould receive from us. The beauty of good- 
nefs has an attractive power ; it kindles in us at once an 
active principle ; it forms our manners, and influences 
our defires, not only when reprefented in a living ex- 
ample, but even in an hiftorical defcription. 

For this rcafon we chofe to proceed in writing the lives 
of great men, and have compofed this tenth book, which 
contains the life of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus 
who carried on the war againft Hannibal ; men who re- 
sembled each other in many virtues, particularly in juitice 
and moderation, and who effectually ferved their refpec- 
tive commonwealths, by patiently enduring the injurious 
and capricious treatment they received from their col- 
leagues 

* This feems to be fomewhat in confident with that refpect and 
efteem, in whicn the noble arts of poetry and fculpture were heH in 
ancient Greece and Rome, and with that admiration which the pro- 
ficients in thofe arts always obtain among the people. But there 
was ft ill a- kind of jealcufy between the poets and philofophers, and 
our phttofophical biographer (hews pretty clearly by the Platonic ^v- 
rade of thU introduction, that he would ma&f&V) A>Rfc Vaxvw - , »x^»^v- 
puicc of the former, 
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leagues and | their countrymen. Whether we are right 
our judgment or not, will be eafy to fee in the wo 
itfelf. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the wa 
of Cholargia. His family was one of the mod coniid< 
able in Athens, both by the father and mother's £< 
His father Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Perfi; 
generals at Mycale, married Agarifte, the niece of Cli 
heives, who expelled the family of Pifiitratus, abolilh 
the tyranny, enacted laws, and eftabliihed a form of g 
vernment tempered in fuch a manner as tended to uu 
nimity among the people, and the fafety of the fia 
She dreamed that fhe was delivered. of a lion, and a fi 
days after brought forth .Pericles. His perfon in oti 
refpeds was well turned, but his head was diiproportio 
ably long. For this reafon almoil all his Aatues have t 
head covered with a helmet, . the ftatuaries chooiing, 
fuppofe, to hide that defedt. But the Athenian po< 
called him Schinocephalus or onion-head, for the wo 
/chinos is fome times ufed inftead of /cilia z/ea-oni?n. Cr 
tinus, the comic writer, in his play called Cbirones* h 
this paflage. 

Faction received old Time to her embraces ; 

Hence camo a tyrant-fpawn, on earth called Pericles, . 

In heaven the bead-compdUr, 

And again in his Nemefis he thus addrefles him, 

Come, bleffed Jove *, the high and mighty hiad, , 
The friend of hofpitality ! 

And Teleclides fays, 

Now, in a maze of thought, he ruminates 
On ftrange expedients, wnile his head, deprefs*d " " 
With its own weight, finks on his knees : and now • 
From the vaft caverns of his brain burft forth 
Storms and fierce thunders. 

An 

* Pericles (as Plutarch afterwards obferves) was called Olymph 
or Jupiter. The poet here address him under that character wit 
the epithet of ^axapi, which fignifies bkfcil, but may alfo flgnif 
great-beaded. In our language we have no word with fuch a doubl 
meaning. Juft above, he is called Cipbalegentet^ bead-ccmpeller % (as i 
his head was an aflemblage of many heads) inftead of N'phtldgeretcs 
(fUud'ComptlUr^ a common ep'uYttt of y^\\«% 
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And Eupolis, in his Demi, afking news of all the great 
orators, whom he reprefented as afcending from the fhade* 
below, when Pericles comes up lait, cries out, 

Head of the tribes that haunt thofe fpaclous realms, 
Does he afcend I 

Mofl writers agree, that- the mailer who taught him 
xniriic was called Damon, the fir ft fy liable of whofe name 
they tell us, is to be pronounced fhort :. but Ariftotle in- 
forms us, that he learned that art of Pytjioclides. As for 
Damon, he feema to hav« bqen a politician, who under 
the pretence of teaching mufic^ concealed, his great abili- 
ties from the vulgar : and he attended. Pericles as his tutor 
and affiitant in politics, in. the fajne manner, as a mailer 
of the gymnaitic art attends a young man to fit him for 
the ring. However,, Damon's giving leflbns upon the 
harp was difcovered to be a mere pretext, and, as a bufy 
politician and friend to„ tyranny, he was banifhed by the 
oftracifm. N.or was he fpared by the comic poets. One 
of them, named Plato, introduces a perfon addremng 
him thus, 

Inform roe, Damon, firft, does fame fay true? 
And waft thou really J?erfc/ri'« Chiron* t 

Pericles alfo attended'the lectures of Zeno of Elea f, who 
in natural philofophy,. w,as a. follower of Parmenides, 
and, who, by much practice in the art of difputing, had 
learned to confound and filence all his opponents ; as 
Timon the Phliafian declares in thefe verfes, 

Have 

* The word Cbircn again is ambiguous, and may either fignify, 
waft thou praccptor to Pericles ? or, waft thou more wicked than Per U 
eles ? 

f This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colony 5 
and muft be carefully diftinguifhed from Zeno the founder of the feci 
of tne Stoics. 'I he Zeno here fpoken of was rtfpeclable for attempt- 
ing to rid his country of a tyrant. The tyrant took him, and caufed 
him to he pounded to death in a mortar. But his death accomplished 
what he cpuld not effect in his life-time : for his fellow-citizens were 
fo much incenfed at the dreadful manner of it, that they fell upon 
the tyrant and finned him. As to his arguments, and thofe of his 
ma iter Parmenides, pretended to be fo invincible, one of them was 
to prove thtre can be no Aich thing as motion, fince a thing can nei- 
ther move in the place where it is, nor in the pi ice where it is not. 
But this fophifm is eaijl; refuted } for motion is the patting of a thlu% 
GT perfon into a new part of fpacc* 
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Have you not heard of Zeno's mighty powers, 

"Who could change fides, yet changing triumphed Aill 

In the tongue's wars. 

But the philofopher with whom he was moft intimately 
acquainted, who gave him that force and fublimity of 
fentiment fuperior to all the demagogues, who, in fhort, 
formed him to that admirable dignity of manners, was. 
Anaxagoras the Clazomenian. This was he whom the 
people of thofe times called nous or intelligence, either in 
admiration of his great underftanding and knowledge of 
the works of nature, or becaufe he was the firtt who 
clearly proved, that the univerfe owed its formation, 
neither to chance nor neceffity, but to a pure and un- 
mixed mind, who feparated the homogeneous parts from 
the other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philofopher, and 
inftru&ed by him in the fublimeft fciences, Pericles ac- 
quired not only an elevation of fentiment, and a loftinefs 
and purity of llyle, far removed from the low expreflion 
of the vulgar, but likewife a gravity of countenance which 
relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, 
an eafy deportment, and a decency of drefs, which no 
vehemence of fpeaking ever put into diforder. Thefe 
things, and others of the like nature, excited admira- 
tion in all that faw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fel- 
low loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abufe; 
he bore it with patience and filence, and continued in 
public for the defpatch of fome urgent affairs. In the 
evening he walked foftly home, this impudent wretch fol- 
lowing, and infulting him all the way with the moft fcur- 
rilous language. And as it was dark when he came to 
his own door, he ordered one of his fervants to take a 
torch and light the man home. The poet Ion, however, 
fays he was proud and fupercilious in converfation, and 
that there was a great deal of vanity and contempt of 
others, mixed with his dignity of manner : on the other hand 
he highly extols the civility, complaifance, and politenefs 
of Cimon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, who 
perhaps would not have any great excellence appear, 
without a mixture of fome thing fatirical, as it was in the 

ancient 
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ancient tragedy*; Zeno defired thofe that called the 
gravity of Pericles pride and arrogance, to be proud the 
lame way ; telling them, the' very a&ing of an excellent 
part might infenhbly produce a love and real imitation 
of it. 

Thefe were not the only advantages which Pericles 
gained by converfing with Anaxagoras. From him he 
learned to overcome thofe terrors which the various pheno- 
mena of the heavens raife in thofe who know not their 
caufes, and who entertain a tormenting fear of the gods 
by reafon of that ignorance. Nor is there any cure for 
it but the ftudy of nature, which inftead of the frightful 
extravagancies of fuperftition, implants in us a fober 
piety fupported by a rational hope. 

We are fc>ld, there was brought to Pericles, from one of 
his farms, a ram's head with only one horn; and Lampo 
the foothfayer obferving that the horn grew ftrong and 
firm out of the middle of the forehead, declared, that the 
two parties in the ft ate, namely thofe of Thucydides and 
Pericles, w ould unite, and inveft the whole power in him 
with whom the prodigy was found f but Anaxagoras 
having differed the head, ihewed that the brain did UQt 
fill the whole cavity, but had contrafted itfelf into an 
oval form, and, pointed direttly to that part of the fkull 
whence the horn took its rife, This procured Anaxa- 
goras great honour with the fpe&ators ; and Lampo was 
no lefs honoured for his prediction, when, foon after, 
upon the rail of Thucydides, the adminiftration was put 
entirely into the hands of Pericles. . 

But, in my opinion, the philofopher and the diviner 
may well enough be reconciled, and both be right ; the 
one di/covering the caufe and the other the end. It was 
the bufinefs of the former to account for the appearance, 
and to confider how it came about ; and of the latter to 

lhew, 

* Tragedy at firft was only a chorus in honour of Bacchus. Per-' 
fons drelled like fatyrs were the performers, and they often broke out 
into the mod licentious raillery. Afterwards, when tragedy took a 
graver turn, fomething of the former drollery was ftill retained, as in 
that which we call tragi -comedy. In time, ferious characters and 
events became the fubje&of tragedy, without that mixture j but 
even .then, after exhibiting three or four ferious tragedies, the uqc&i 
u fed to conclude their contention for the prize* Nrix\\ vt%&t\c& «av 
Of this fort is the Cyclops of £uripldcs, andtae t>t&l «c« t«M&sk&v- 
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fhew why it was (o formed, and what it portended.- 
Thofe who fay, that when the caufe is found out the pr 
digy ceafes, do not coniider," that if they reject fuch fig 
as are preternatural, they mult alfo deny tkat artifici 
figns are of any ufe : the clattering of brafs quoits 
the light of beacons, and the ihadow of a fun^dial, ha 
ail of them their proper natural caufes> and yet eLch h 
another fignification. But perhaps this queilion mig 
be more properly difcufled in another place. 

Pericles in his youth ltood in great fear of the peopl 
For in his countenance he was like Pififtratus the tyran 
and he perceived the old men were much ft ruck witi 
farther resemblance in the fweetnefs of hi* voice, t 
volubility of his tongue, and the round nefs of his periot 
As, he was moreover of a noble family and -opulent fo 
tune, and his friends were the molt confiderable men 
the Hate, he dreaded the ban of oiiraciuri, and therefa 
intermeddled not with itate-afFairs, but behaved wi 
great courage and intrepidity in the field*- However, wh< 
Ari/Hdes was dead, r rhemi(locles biniihed, and Cinu 
much employed in expeditions at a diftance from Gree< 
Pericles engaged in the administration. He chofe rath 
to folicit the favour of the multitude and the poor 
than of the rich and the few, contrary to his natuj 
difppfition, which was far from inclining him to cou 
popularity. 

It fcems he was apprehenlive of falling under the ft 
picion of aiming at the.fupreme power, and was fenfibl 

beftde 

• The clattering of brafs quoits or \ latcs was fometimes a miJItt 
flgnal among the Grecians. Among the Romans it was a fignal 
call the wreftlers to the ring. 

f The popular party irv Athens were continually making effoi 
againft thofe fmall ?eirains of power which were yet in the hands 
the nobility. As Pericles could not lead the party of the nobh 
becaufc Cimcn, by the dignity of his birth, the lurtre cf his a£lior 
and the large nefs of his eft ate, had placed hml'elf at their head; 
had no other refource than to court the populace. And he flatter 
tl eir favourite pafllon in- the moft agreeable manner, by leiTening t! 
power and privileges of the court of Areopagus, which was -the chi 
lupport of the nobility, and indeed of the wh&le rtate Thus tl 
bringing of almoft all caufe s before the tribunal of the people, tl 
mnltiplying of gratuities which were only another word for bribe 
and the giving the people a tafte for expenfive pleafures, caufed tl 
downfall of the Athenian commonwealth ; though the perfonai ah 
Mu of Pericles fupported \t dwtat Vvt \\tc\e. 
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befides that Cimon was attached to the nobility, and 
extremely beloved by perfons of the higheft eminence ; 
and therefore, in order to fecure himfelf, and to find re- 
fources againit the power of Cimon, he ftudied to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with the common people. At the fame 
time he entirely changed his manner of living. He ap- 
peared not in the ftreets, except when he went to the 
forum or the fenate houfe. He declined the invitations 
of his friends, and all focial entertainments and recrea- 
tions ; infomuch that in the whole time of his admini- 
ftration, which was a confiderabie length, he never went 
to fup with any of his friends, but once, which was at 
the marriage of his nephew Euryptoiemus, and he itaid 
there only until the ceremony of libation was ended. He 
confidered that the freedom of entertainments takes away 
all diflinction of office, and that dignity is but little con- 
Ment with familiarity. Real and folid virtue, indeed, 
the more it is feen, the more glorious it appears ; and 
there is nothing in a good man's conduit, as a magiitrate, 
fo great in the eye of the public, as is the general courfe 
of his behaviour in private to his moil intimate friends. 
Pericles, however, took care not to make his perfon 
cheap among the people, and appeared among them only 
at proper intervals : Nor did he (peak to all points that 
were debated before them, but reserved himfelf, like the 
Salaminian galley*, (as Critolaus fays) for greater oc- 
cafions ; defpatching bufmefs of lefs confequence by other 
orators with whom he had an intimacy. One of thefe, 
we are told, was Ephialtes, who*, according to Plato, 
overthrew the power of the council of Areopagus, by 
giving the citizens a large and intemperate draught of 
liberty. On which account the comic writers fpeak of 
the people of Athens, as of a horfe wild and unmanaged* 



-which liftens to the reins no more, 



But in his madcTning courfe bears headlong down 
The very friends that feed him. 

* The Salaminian galley was a confecrated veflTel which the Athe- 
nians never made ufe of but on extraordinary occafions. They fent 
it, fcr Inftance, for a general whom they wanted to call to account, 
or whh facrifices to Apollo, or fome other deity. 

f The former Englifli translator takes no manner of notice of 
}a,Km» t%» Et£o»a» nai t«*c W°*S 6*nn J «rn&owt, bUttTLvfcK****** J** 

\VklW 
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Pericles, defirous to make his language a proper ve- 
hicle for his fublime fentiments, and to fpeak in a man- 
ner that became the dignity of his life, availed himfeif 
greatly of what he had learned of Anaxagoras ; adorning 
his eloquence with the rich colours of philofophy. For, 
adding (as the divine Plato expreffes it) the loftinefs of 
imagination, and all commanding energy, with which 
philofophy fupplied him, to his native powers of genius, 
and making ufe of whatever he found to his purpofe, in 
the fludy of nature, to dignify the art of fpeakxng, he 
far excelled all other orators*. Hence he is {aid to 
have gained the furname of Olympitu; though fame will 
have it to have been from the edifices' with which he 
adorned the city ; and others, from his high authority 
bpth in peace and war. There appears, indeed, no ab- 
furdity in fuppoiing that all theie tilings might contri- 
bute to that glorious diftin&ion. Yet the ftroke$ of fa- 
tire, both ferious and ludicrous, in the comedies of thofc 
times, indicate that this title was given him chiefly on 
account of his eloquence. For they tell us that in his 
harangues he thundered and lightened, and that his 
tongue vras armed with thunder* Thucydides,. the fon 
of Milefius, is faid to have given a pleafant account of 
the force of his eloquence. Thucydides was a great and 
refpe&able man, who for a long time oppofed the mea- 
fures of Pericles : And when Archidamus, one of the 
kings of Lacedaemon, afked him, " Which was the beft 
" wreftler, Pericles, or he?" he anfwered, fr When I 
* c throw him, he fays he was never down, and he per- 
* c fuades the very fpeftators to believe fo." 

Yet fuch was the folicitude of Pericles when he had 
to fpeak in public, that he always fir it addreued a prayer 
to the gods f, " That not a word might unawares efcape 
*' him unfuitable to the occafion." He left nothing in 

writing 

fults the tflsfidt } though the pafTage is pregnant with fcnfe. Athens, 
in the wantonnefs of power, infuked Euboea, which was. her granary, 
and the JE$ean inlands, which contributed greatly to her commerce 
and her wealth. 

* Plato obferves, on the feme occafion, that an orator as well as a 
phyfician ought to have a general knowledge of nature. 

f Quintiiian Cays, he prayed, that not a word might efcape him 

difegreeable to the people. And this is the more probable account 

pf the matter, becaufe (accordu^ xo SuVd*&\ Vtucfea wrote down his 

orations before he pronounctd thetnAti ^otaft&\ «A % \sA«t^ «««&<&& 

£r(t who did fo* 
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writing, fcut feme public decrees ; and only a few of hit 
Mayings are recorded. He ufed to fay (for inftance) that 
" The ifle of iEgina mould not be fufFered to remain an 
" eye-fore to the Piraeus :" and that " H« faw a war 
** approaching from Peleponnefus." And when Sopho- 
cles, who went in joint command with him upon an ex- 
pedition at fea, happened to praife the beauty of a cer- 
tain boy, he faid, •* A general, my friend, fhould not 
* c only have pure hands, but pure eyes." Stefimbrotus 
produces this pafiage from the oration which Pericles 
pronounced in memory of thofe Athenians who fell in 
the Samian war, €t They are become immortal like the 
" gods : For the gods themfeives are not vifible to us ; 
€ * but from the honours they receive, and tlie happinefs 
<€ they enjoy, we conclude they are immortal ; and fuch 
* c fhould thofe brave men be who die for their country." 

Thucydides reprefents the admtniftration of Pericles 
as favouring ariftocracy, and telis us that, though the 
government was called democratical, it was really in the 
hands of one who had engrofled the whole authority.— 
JVfany other writers likewife inform us, that by him the 
people were firft indulged with a divifion of lands, were 
treated at the public expence with theatrical diverfions, 
and were paid for the moft common fervices to the ftate. 
As this new indulgence from the government was an im- 
politic cuftom, which rendered the people expenfive and 
luxurious, and deftroyed that frugality and love of labour 
which fupported them before, it is proper that we fhould 
trace the efFeft to its caufe, by a retroipeft into the cir- 
cum fiances of the republic. 

At firft, as we have obferved, to raife himfelf to fome 
fort of equality with Cimon,who was then at the height 
of glory, Pericles made his court to the people. And as 
Cimon was his fuperior in point x>f for tune, which he em- 
ployed in relieving the poor Athenians, in providing 
•vi&uals every day for the necefhtous, and clothing the 
aged ; and, befides .this, levelled his fences with the 

f round, that all might be at liberty to gather his fruit; 
ericles had recourie to ■ the expedient of dividing the 
public treafure ; which fcheme, as Ariftotle informs us, 
was propofed to him by Demonides of Jos * Accordingly, 

by 

* Jos was one of the ifles called Sporades, m the /E^jwfc tev» «A 
celebrated lorihe tomb of Homer, - But foro* te*tvtt& *\t*v «* ^ 
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fupplying the people with money for the public dire 
fions, and for their attendance in courts of judicature 
and by other pennons and gratuities, lie fo inveigli 
them as to avail himfelf of their intereft againlt the cou 
cil of the Areopagus, of which he had no right to be 
member, having never had the fortune to be c ho fen arcbi 
Tbefinotbetes , King of the /acred rites, or Polemarcb. F 
perfons were of old appointed to thefe offices by lot; ai 
iuch as had difcharged them well, and fuch only, we 
admitted as judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, therefoi 
by his popularity raifed a party againft that council, an 
by means of Epbialtes, took from them the cognizance 
many caufes that had been under their jurifdiction. 1 
likewife caufed Cimon to be banifhed by the Oftracifm, 
an enemy to the people f, and a friend to the Lacedzn 
nians : a man who in birth and fortune had no fuperii 
who had gained very glorius victories over the pari 
rians, and filled the city with money and other fpoi 
as we have related in his life. Such was the author; 
of Pericles with the common people. 

The term of Cimon's banilhment, as it was by Ojh 
cifm, was limited by law to ten years. Mean time, t 
Lacedaemonians with a great army entered the territc 
of Tanagra, and the Athenians immediately marchi 
out againfl them, Cimon returned, and placed himfelf 
the ranks with thofe of his tribe, intending by his de< 
to wipe off the afperfion of favouring the Laced aemo 
ans, and to venture his life with his countrymen ; but 
a combination of the friends of Pericles he was repul 



opinion that inftead of Ir,&i>, we fhould readO^SiF, and that Dei 
nides was Dot of the ifland of Jos, but of Oia, which was a boro 
in Attica. 

• There were feveral courts of judicature n Athens, compof < 
a certain number of the citizens j who fometimes received one oA 
each for cvtry caufe they tried ; and fometimes men who aimc 
popularity procurtd this fee to be increased. 

f His trcafon againtt the ftate was pretended to confift in receii 
prefents or other gratifications from the Macedonians, whtreb 
was prevailed on to kt flip the opjertunity he bad to erlarge 
Athenian cenquefts, after he had taken the gold mines of "I hraci 
Cimon anfwtred, that he had profecuted the war to the utmel 
his power againil the Thracians and their other energies $ but 
he had n,ade no inroads into Macedonia, hecaufe he did not cor.c< 
that he was to acl as a public enemy to mankind. 
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*s an exile. This feems to have been the caufe that Peri- 
cles exerted himfelf in a particular manner in that bat- 
tle, and expofed his perfon to the greateft dangers. All 
Cimon's friends, whom Pericles had accufed as accom- 
plices in his pretended crime, fell honourably that day 
together : And the Athenians, who were defeated upon 
their own borders, and expected a ftill (harper conflict in 
the fummer, gHevoufly repented of their treatment of Ci- 
mon, and longed for his return. Pericles, fenfible of the 
people's inclinations, did not hefitate to gratify them, 
but himfelf propofed a decree for recalling Cimon ; and, 
at his return, a peace was agreed upon through Jiis me- 
diation. For the Lacedaemonians had a particular re- 
gard for him, as well as aversion for Pericles and the 
other demagogues. But fome authors write, that Pe- 
ricles did not procure an order for Cimon's return, 
till they had entered into a private compact, by means 
of Cimqn's filler Elpinice, that Cimon Ihould have the 

..command abroad, and with two hundred galleys lay 
wafle the \di\g of Periia's dominions, and Pericles have 
the direction of affairs at home. A flory goes, that El- 
pinice before this, had foftened the refentment of Peri- 
cles againft Cimon, and procured her brother a milder 

. fentence than that of death. Pericles was one of thofe 
appointed by the people to manage the impeachment ; 
and when Elpinice addrefied him as afuppliant,he fmiled 
and faid, " You are old, Elpinice ; much too old to foli- 
t( cit in fo weighty an affair." However, he rofe up 
but once to fpeak, barely to acquit himfelf of his trufl, 
and did not bear fo hard upon Cimon as the reft of his 
accufers*. Who then can give credit to Idomeneus, 
whence fays, that Pericles caufed the orator Ephialtes, 
his friend and atfiftant in the adminiftration, to be aflaffi- 
nated, through jealoufy and envy of his great character? 
I know not where he met with this calumny, which he 
vents with great bittemefs againft a man, not indeed, in 
all refpecls irreproachable, but who certainly had fuch a 
greatnefs of mind, and high fenfe of honour, as was in- 
compatible with an action fo favage and inhuman. The 
The truth of the matter, according to Ariltotle, is, that 

Ephialtes 

* Yet Cimon was nned fifty talents, or 968*/. ic*. fttrling, and 
nirrowly efcaped a capital fentence, having only a wv*yw\Vi <A>^vs£. 
voies to pi event it. 
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Ephialtes being grown formidable to the nobles, on ac- 
count of his indexible feverity in prosecuting all that in- 
vaded the rights of the people, his enemies caufed him 
to be taken off in a private and treacherous manner, by 
Ariftodicus of Tanagra. 

About the fame time died Cimon, in the expedition to 
Cyprus. And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was 
now arrived at a height of authority which fet him far 
above the other citizens, were defirous of having fome 
perfon to oppofe him, who might be capable of giving a 
check to his power, and of preventing his makiifg him- 
felf abfolute. For this purpofe they let up Thucydides, 
of the ward of Alopece, a man of great prudence and 
brother-in-law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon's 
talents for war, but was fuperior to him in foreniic and 
political abilities ; and, by refiding conftantly in Athens, 
and oppofing Pericles in the general aflembly, he foon 
brought the government to an equilibrium. For he did 
not fufFer perfons of fuperior rank to be difperfed and 
confounded with the reit of the people, becaufe in that 
cafe their dignity was obfcured and loft ; but collected 
them into a separate body, by which means their autho- 
rity was enhanced, and fufficient weight thrown into their 
fcale. There was, indeed, from the beginning, a kind 
of doubtful reparation, which, like the flaws in a piece 
of iron, indicated that the ariftocratical party and that 
of the commonalty Wfcre not perfectly one, though they 
were not a dually divided: but the ambition of Pericles 
and Thucydides, and the contefl between them, had fo 
extraordinary an effett upon the city, that it was quite 
broken in two, and one of the parts was called the people, 
and the other the nobility. For this reafon, Pericles, more 
than ever, gave the people the reins, and endeavoured to 
ingratiate himfelf with them, contriving to have always 
fome (hew, or play, or feaft, or proceffion in the city, 
and to amufe it with the politeft pleafures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he fait 
out fixty galleys every year, manned for eight moihhs*, 
with a confiderable number of the citizens, who were 

both 

1 

"* Some inftead o{ prjoLc, read /aw; ; and, according to this reading, 
the pafiagc muft be tranflated, manned ivitb — the citijzen$ % wbcje pay 
v>ai eight mina, and who at tbejamt time wfrwedy &c« 
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both paid for their fervice, and improved themfelves as 
mariners. He like wife fent a colony of a thoufand men 
to the Cherfonefus, five hundred to Naxos, two hundred 
and fifty to Andros, a thoufand into the country of the 
Bifaltae in Thrace, and others into Italy, who fettled in 
Sybaris, and changed its name to Thurii. Thefe things 
he did, to clear the city of an ufelefs multitude, who 
were very troublefome when they had nothing to do ; to 
make provifion for the moil neceflitous ; and to keep the 
allies of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like fo many 
garrifons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and 
the wonder of flrangers, and which alone ferves for a 
a proof that the boaited power and opulence of ancient 
Greece is not an idle tale, was the magnificence of the 
temples and public edifices. Yet no part of the conduct 
of Pericles moved the ipleen of his enemies more than 
this. In their accufations of him to the people, they in- 
lifted, " That he had brought the greateft difgrace upon 
€t the Athenians by removing the public treafures of 
tc Greece from Delos, and taking them into his own 
*' cuftody: That he had not left himfelf even the fpe- 
<€ cious apology, of having caufed the money to be 
<( brought to Athens for its greater fecurity, and to keep 
«' it from being feized by the barbarians: That Greece 
" mull needs confider it as the higheft infult, and an adt 
" of open tyranny, when fhe faw the money die had been 
" obliged to contribute towards the war, lavifhed by the 
*' Athenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it 
€t with ftatues, and temples that coft a thoufand talents *, 
" as a proud and vain woman decks herfelf out with 
iS jewels." Pericles anfwered this charge by obferving, 
" That they were not obliged to give the allies any ac- 
* c count of the fums they had received, fince they had 
" kept the barbarians at a diftance, and effedlually de- 
" fended the allies, who had not fiirnifhed either horfes, 
" fhips, or men, but only contributed money, which is 
" no longer the property of the £iver, but of the re- 
9 c ceiver, if he performs the conditions on which it is 
•' received. That as the ftate was provided with all the 

" neceffarics 



• The Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, U faid to taw* *&.* 
thoufand talents. 

Volume I. & 
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. €t neceiTaries of war, its fuperfluous wealth fhould be] 

cc out on fuch works as when executed, would be ei 

" nal monuments of its glory, and which, during tl 

,c execution, would diffufe an univerfal plenty; foi 

" fo many kinds of labour, and fuch a variety of i/ifi 

cr ments and materials were requifite to thefe und 

" takings, every art would be exerted, every hand* 

" ployed, almoil the whole city would be in pay, « 

*' be at the fame time both adorned and fupported 

€€ itfelf." Indeed, fuch as were of a proper age 2 

ftrength, were wanted for the wars, and well rewarc 

for their fervices ; and as for the mechanics and meai 

fort of people, they went not without their fhare of ; 

public money, nor yet had they it to fupport them in id 

nefs. By the conftrucling of great edifices, which requii 

many arts and a long time to finiih them, they had eqi 

pretenfions to be confidered out of the treafury (thou 

they ftirred not out of the city) with the mariners a 

foldiers, guards and garrifons. For the different mai 

rials, fuch as llone, brafs, ivory, gold, ebony, and c 

prefs, furnifhed employment to carpenters, niafons, bi 

fiers, goldfmiths, painters, turners, and other artificer 

the conveyance of them by fea employed merchants a 

failors, and by land wheel- wrights, waggoners, carriej 

rope-makers, leather-cutters, paviors, and iron-foun 

ers: and every art had a number of the lower peoc 

ranged in proper fubordination to execute it like foldic 

under the command of a general. Thus by the exerci 

of thefe different trades, plenty was difFufed among pe 

fons of every rank and condition. Thus works we 

raifed of an aitoniftiing magnitude, and inimitable beaui 

and perfection, every architect driving to furpafs ti 

magnificence of the defign with the elegance of the ej 

ecution ; yet ftill the moft wonderful circumftance ws 

the expedition with which they were completed. Man 

edifices, each of which feems to have required the labou 

of feveral fucceffive ages, were finifhed during the admi 

niilration of one profperous man. 

It is faid, that when Agatharcus the painter valuec 
himfelf upon the celerity and eafe with which he de 
fpatched his pieces ; Zeuxis replied, (t If I boaft, it flial 
" be of the flownefs with which I finifh mine." For eaf* 
and fpeed in the execution feldom give a work any lafr- 
jLnjg importance, or exquifite beauty; while, on the other 
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*kand,the time which is expended in labour, is recovered 
and repaid in the duration of the performance. Hence 
we have the more reafon to wonder, that the ftru&ures 
raifed by Pericles mould be built in fo fhort a time, and 
yet built for ages : for as each of them, as foon as nnifhed, 
had the venerable air of anjiquity ; fo, now they are old, 
they have the frefhnefs of a modern building. A bloom 
is diffufed over them, which preferves their afpeft untar- 
nifhed by time, as if they were animated with a fpirit 
of perpetual youth and unfading elegance* 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles fuperintendant of all 
the public edifices, though the Athenians had then other 
eminent archite&s and excellent workmen. The Par- 
thenon, or temple of Pallas, whofe dimensions had been 
a hundred feet fquare *, was re-built by Callicrates and 
I&inus. Coroebus began the temple of Initiation at 
Eleufis, but only lived to finifh the lower rank of co- 
lumns with their architraves. Metagenes, of the ward 
of Xypete, added the reft of the entablature, and the 
upper row of columns ; and Xenocles of Cholargus built 
the dome on the top. The long wall, the building of 
which Socrates fays he heard Pericles propofe to the 
people, was undertaken by Callicrates. Cratinus ridi- 
cules this work as proceeding very {lowly : 

Stones upon Rones the orator has pil'd, 

With fwelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odium, or malic-theatre, which was likewife 
built by the tUre&ion of Pericles, had within it many 
rows of feats and of pillars ; the roof was of a conic 
figure, after the model (we are told) of the king of Per- 
fia's pavilion. 'Cratinus, therefore, rallies him again in 
his play called Tbratt* : 

As Jove, an onion on his head he wears $ 
As Pericles* a whole orcheftre bears « 
Afraid of broils and bani foment no more* 
fie tunes the (hell he trembled at before ! 

* R 2 Pericles 

* It was called Hccdtomptdon, becaufe it had been originally a hun- 
dred feet fquare. And having been burnt by the Perfians, it was 
rebuilt by Pericles, and retained that name after U w& *j*tf&% «** 
largedb . 
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Pericles at this time exerted all his interefi to hare a 
decree made, appointing a prize for the bed performer 
in muiic daring the Panathtntea j and, he was himfelf 
appointed judge and diftributer of the prizes, he gave 
the contending artifts directions in what manner to pro- 
ceed, whether their performance was vocal, or on the 
flute or lyre. From that time the prizes in muiic were 
always contended for in the odeum. 

The yeftibule of the citadel was finiftied in five years 
by Mneficles the architect A wonderful event that hap- 
pened while the work was in hand, fhew^d that the god- 
defs was not avejfe to the work, but rather took it into 
her prote&ion, and encouraged them to complete it. Gne 
of the beft and moil afiive of the workmen, milling his 
Hep fell from the top to the bottom, and was bruifed in 
fuch a manner that his life was defpaired of by the phy- 
ficians. Pericles was greatly concerned at this accident; 
but, in^the midft of has affliction, the goddefs appeared to 
him in a dream, and informed him of a remedy, which 
he applied, and thereby foon recovered the patient. In 
memory of this cure, he placed in the citadel, near the 
altar, (which is faid to have been there before) a brazen 
ftatue of the Minerva of health. The golden itatue of 
the fame goddefs •, was the workmanfhip of Phidias, and 
his name is inscribed upon the pedeflal, (as we have al- 
ready obfcrved) through the friendfhip of Pericles, he 
had the direction pf erery thing, and all the artifts re- 
ceived his orders. For this the one was envied, and the 
other flandered; and it was intimated that Phidias re- 
ceived into his houfe ladies for Pericles, who came thither 
under pretence of feeing his works. The comic poets, 
getting hold of this ftpry* represented him as a perfect 
libertine. They accufed him of an intrigue with the 
wife of Menippus, his friend and lieutenant in the army : 

and 

* This ftatue was of fold and Ivory. Paufanias has given us a 
description of it. The goddefs was represented (landing, cloathed in 
a tunic that' reached down to the foot. On her JEgis 9 or breaft- 
plate, was Medufa's head in ivory, and viGory, She held a fpear in 
her hand 5 and at her feet lay a buckler, and a dragon, fuppofed to 
be Erichtnonius. The Jphynx was reprefented on the middle of her 
helmet, with a griffin on each fide. This ftatue was thirty* nine/eet 
high; the vittery on the breaft-plate was about four cubits j and 
tort; talents of gold were employed upon ic, 
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and teeaufe Pyrilampes, another intimate acquaintance 
of his, had a collection of curious birds, and particularly 
of peacocks, it was fuppofed that he kept them only for 
p#efents for thofe women who granted favours to Pericles. 
But what wonder is it, if men of a fatirical turn, daily 
facriiice the characters of the grea-t to that malevolent 
Dasmon, the envy of the multitude ; when. Steiimbrotus 
of Thafos has dared to lodge againft Pericles that horrid 
and groundlefs accufation of corrupting his fon's wife ? 
fo difficult is it to come" at truth in the walk of hillory ; 
fmce, if the writers live after the events they relate, they 
can be but imperfectly informed of facls, and if they de- 
fcribe the perfons and tranfactions of their own times, 
they are tempted by envy and hatred, or by interefl and 
friendlhip to vitiate and pervert the truth. 

The orators of Thucydides's party raifed a clamour 
againil Pericles, auertmg, that he walled the public trea* 
fure and brought the revenue to nothing. Pericles in 
his defence aiked the people in full affembly, ** Whether 
** they thought he had expended too muchr'* upon their 
anfwering in the affirmative, " Then be it,'* • faid he, 
" charged to my account*, not yours: only let the 
" new edifices be inferibed with my name, not that of 
€t the people of Athens." Whether it was that they ad- 
mired the greatnefs of his fpirit, or were ambitious to 
lhare the glory of fuch magnificent works, they cried 
out, " That he might fpend as much as he pleafed of the 
" public treafure, without fparing it in the leaft." 
- At laft the conteff came on between him and Thucy- 
dides, which of them mould be banifhed by the ofiraci/m : 
Pericles gained the victory, baniihed his adverfary, and 
R 3 entirely 

* It appears from a paftage in Thocydides, that the public (lock 
of the Athenians, amounted to nine thoufand feven hundred taltnts, 
(or one million eight hundred feventy-fi ve thouiand nine hundred 
and fifty pounds fterling) of which, Pericles hid laid out in thofe 
public buildings, three thoufand feven hundred talents. It is natural, 
therefore, to aflc, how he could tell the people that it (hould be at his 
own expence, efpecially fince Plutarch tells ua in the feqael, that be 
had not in the lea ft improved the eftate left him by his father ? To 
which, the true anfwer probably is, that Pericles was politician enough 
to know that the vanity of the AtheniafU would never let them agree 
that he mould inferibe the new magnificent buildings with his name* 
in exclufion of theirs j or he might venture \o iv% vc^] x^\wv> Va»% 
fecure of a majority of votes to be &we& as to ^Vea&&% 
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entirely defeated his party. The oppofition now being; 
at an end, and unanimity taking place amongfl all ranks 
of people, Pericles became fole matter of Athens, and 
its dependencies. The revenues, the army, and navy \ 
the iflands and the fca ; a moil extenfive territory, peo- 
pled by barbarians as well as Greeks, fortified with the 
obedience of fubjeft nations, the friendship of kings an<k 
alliance of princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a different man ; he was no 
longer fo obfequious to the humour of the populace, which 
is as wild and as changeable as the winds. The* multi- 
tude were not indulged or courted ; the government in 
faft was not popular ; its loofe and luxuriant harmony 
was confined to ftri&er meafures, and it a/Turned an ariilo- 
cratical or rather monarchical form. He kept the 
public good in his eye, and purfued the ftraight path of 
honour. For the moft part gently leading them by ar- 
gument to a fenfe of what was right, and fome times 
forcing them to comply with what was for their own ad- 
vantage; in this refpecl imitating a good phy fie ian> who 
in the various fymptoms of a long diicafe, iometimes ad- 
minifters medicines tolerably agreeable, and, at other 
times, fharp and ftrong ones, when fuch alone are capable 
of reftoring the patient. He was the man that had the 
art of controuling thofe many difordcrly paffions which 
neceifarily fpring up amongfl a people pollened of fo ex- 
tenfive a dominion. The two engines he worked with 
were hope and fear; with thefe, repreffrng their violence 
when they were too impetuous, and fupporting their ipi- 
rits when inclined to languor, he made it appear that 
rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) the art of ruling the minds 
of men, and that its principal province confifts in moving 
the paflions and affections of the foul, which, like fo 
many ilrings in a mufical inltrument, require the touch 
of a rcalterly and delicate hand. Nor were the powers 
of eloquence alone fufHcient, but (as Thucydides ob- 
ierves) the orator was a man of probity and un- 
blemifhed reputation. Money could not bribe him ; 
he was fo much above the defire of it, that though 
he added greatly to the opulence of the Hate, which 
he found not inconfiderable, and though his power 
exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, fome of 
whom have bequeathed to their pofterity, the fove- 
""- (n.'d. 1794.) \^j^ 
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teignty they had obtained, yet he added not one drachma 
to his paternal eftate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of the 
power and authority of Pericles, but the comic writers 
abufe him in a moll malignant manner, giving his friends 
the name of the new ptfiftratid<e, and calling upon him 
to.fwear that he would never attempt to make himfelf 
abfolute, fince his authority was already* much too great 
and overbearing* in a free itate. Teleclides fays, the 
Athenkns-had given up to him 

Tfie trihu'te of the dates, the ftates themfelves, : . 
To bind, to loofe ; to build and to deftroy ; 
3n p?acc, in war to govern ; nay, to rule 
Their very fate, like fo'me fuperior being.' 

And this not only for a time, or during tlie prime and 
flower of a (hort adminiitratiori ; but for 'forty yenrs to- 
gether he held the pre-eminence, amidft luch men :.s 
Ephialtes*, Leocrates, Myronlcles', Cimon/Tolmides, anJ 
Thucydides; and continued it rVo lefs than fifteen ye;:rb 
after the fall and banifhment of the latter. The po\\ i;r 
of the magihrates, which to them was but annual, a:i 
centered in him, yet ftill he kept himfelf untainted by 
avarice. Not that he was inattentive to his finances ; 
Mt; on the contrary,' neither n^gugerTt of his p.iterrr.t? 
eilate, nor yet willing to have much trouble with it, at> 
he had not much time to fpare, he brought the manage- 
ment of it into fuch a method as was very eafy, at "tin: 
fame time that it was exa&. For he ufed to turn a who!*; 
year's produce into money altogether, and with this he 
bought from day to day all manner of neceflaries at tiu: 
market;- This way of living was not agreeable to his 
fons when 'grown up, and the allowance he made the 
women did not appear to them a generous one : they 
complained of a pittance daily meafured out with fcru- 
pulous oeconomy, which admitted of none of thofe fuper- 
fluities fo common in great houfes, and wealthy families, 
and could not bear to think of the expences being fq 
nicely adjufted to the income. 

The perfon who managed thefe concerns with fo much 
exa&nefs, was a fervant of his named Evangelas, either 
remarkably fitted for the purpofe by nature, or formed 
to it by Pericles. Anaxagoras, intend, waS^st*^^^ 
R 4 \w** 
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lower attentions as incontinent with his wiiHorn. Fol- 
lowing the dictates of enthufiafm, and wrapt up in fu- 
blime inquiries, he quitted his houfe, and left his lands 
nntilled and de folate. But, in my opinion, there is aa 
efientkl difference between a fpeculative and a practical 
philofopher. The former advances his ideas into the 
regions of fcience without the affiftance of any thing I 
corporeal or external ; the latter endeavours to apply his I 

treat qualities to the ufe of mankind, and riches afford 
im not only neceflary but excellent affiftance. Thns it 
was with Pericles, who by his wealth was enabled to re- 
lieve numbers of the poor citizens* Nay, for want of 
fuch prudential regards, this very Anaxagoras, we arc 
told, lay negle&ed and unprovided for, mfomuch that 
the poor old man had covered up his head and was go- 
ing to ftarve himfelf*. But an account of it being 
brought to Pericles, he was extremely moved at it, ran 
immediately to him, expoftulated, intreated; bewailing 
not fo much the fate of his friend as his own, if his ad- 
miniftraticn fhould lofe fo valuable a counfellor. Anaxa- 
goras, uncovering his face, replied, " Ah Pericles! thofe 
•' that have need of a lamp, take care to iiipply it with 
" oil." 

Uy .this time, the Lacedaemonians began to exprefs 

billing to advance it ftill higher, and to make the people 
more fenfible of their importance and more inclinable to 
great attempts, procured an order, that all the Greeks, 
wherefocver they rcfided, whether in Europe or in Afia, 
whether their citie3 were fmall or great, fhould (end de- 
puties to Athens to confult about rebuilding the Grecian 
temples which the barbarians had burnt, and about pro- 
viding thofe facrifices which had been vowed during the 
Perfian war, for the prefervation of Greece ; and like- 
wife to enter into fuch meafures as might fecure naviga- 
tion and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty perfons, each upwards of fifty 
years of age, were fent with this propofal to the different 
ftates of Greece. Five went to tne Ionians and Dorians 

in 

* It was cuftomary among the anticnts for a pcrfon who was de- 
termined to put an tnd to bis life to cover up his head 5 whether he 
devoted himfelf to death for the (erviceof hit country* or being weary 
f bis btin$ 9 bade the world adtai. 
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in Afia, and the ifianders as far as Lefbos, and Rhodes* 
five to the cities about the Hellefpont and in Thrace, aa 
far as Byzantium; five to the inhabitants of Bceotia, Pho- 
cis and Peloponnefus, and from thence, by Locri along 
the adjoining continent, to Acamania and Ambracia. 
The reft were defpatched through Eubcea to the Greeks 
that dwelt upon Mount Oetra and near the Maliac Bay, 
to the Phithiotae, the Achaeans* and Theflalians, invito 
ing them to join in the council and new confederacy for 
the prefervation of the peace of Greece f. It took not 
eftett, however, nor did the cities fend their deputies ; 
the reafon of which is faid to be the oppofitioa of the 
Lacedaemonians!, for the propofai was firft rejected in 
Peloponnefus. But I was willing to give account of it 
as a fpecimen of the greatnefs of the orator's fpirit, and 
of his difpofition xo form magnificent defigns.. 

His chief merit in war was the fafety of his meafures* 
He never willingly engaged in any uncertain or very- 
dangerous expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate 
thofe generals who are admired as great men, becaufe 
their ram enterprifes have been attended with fuccefs ; 
he always told the Athenians, " That as for as their fate 
€t depended upon him, they mould be immortal." Per- 
ceiving that Tolmides, the fon of Tolmaeus, in confidence: 
of his former fuccefs and military reputation* was pre- 
paring to invade Boeotia at an unfeaibnible time, and 
that, over and above the regular troops, he had per- 
fuaded the "braveft and molt fpirited of the Athenian 
youth, to the number of a thoufand, to go volunteers in 
that expedition, he addreffed him in public and tried to 
divert him from it, making nfe, among the reft, of thofe 
well-known words, •' If you regard not the opinion of 
K 5 " Pericles, 



* By A.ba*n* we are fometimes to underftand the Greeks in ge- 
neral, efpecially in the writings of the poets $ and fometimes the in- 
habitants of a particular diitri§ in Peloponnefus t but neither of 
thefe can be the meaning in this place. We rauft here understand 
a people of Tbeflaly, called AZbaanu Vide Sxpb. Bjx, in v*t 

} it is no wonder that the Lacedaemonians oppofed this under tak- 
ing, fince the giving way to it would hare been acknowledging tA\<& 
Athenians as mailers of all Greece. Indeed^ xVv<i KOcrovvvcv* ^cv^A. 
not have auwipted it, without an order w facu& *i\k* Kb^$k^y** % 
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*' Pericles, yet wait at lead for the advice of time wfu* 
«' is the beft of all counfellors." This faying, for the 
prefent, gained no great applaufe : but when, a few days 
after, news was brought, that Tolmides was defeated and 
killed at Coronea *, together with many of the bravefl 
citizens, it procured Pericles great refpeft and love from 
the people, who confidered it as a proof, not only of hi* 
fagacity,. but of his affection for his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Cherfonefus 
procured him mofl honour, becaufe it proved very falu- 
tary to the Greeks who dwe.lt there. For he not only 
flrengthened their cities with the addition of a thoufand 
able-bodied Athenians, but raifed fortifications acrofs the 
Ifthmus from fea to fea ; thus guarding againil the ia- 
curfions of the Thracians who were Tpread about the 
Cherfonefus, and putting an end to thole long and grie-r 
vous wars under which that diftrift had fmarted by rea- 
fon of the neighbourhood of the barbarians, as well as to 
the robberies with which it had been infefted by perfons 
who lived upon the borders, or were inhabitants of the 
country. But the expidition mofl celebrated among 
ilrangers, was that by fea around Peloponnefus. He fet 
fail from Pegae in the territories of Megara with an hun». 
dred flaps of war, and not only ravaged the maritime 
cities, as Tolmides had done before him, ljut landed his 
forces, and penetrated a good way up the country.. The 
terror of his arms drove the inhabitants into their walled 
towns, all but the Sicyonians who made head againfl him 
at Nemea, and were defeated in a pitched battle ; in 
memory of which victory he erected a trophy. From 
Achaia, a confederate ftate, he took a number of men 
into his gallies, and failed to the oppofite fide of the 
continent; then pafTmg by the mouth of the Achelous, 
he made a defcent in Ac/arnania, fhut up the Oeneadse 
within their walls, and having laid wafte the country, 
returned home. In the whole courfe of this affair, he 
appeared terrible to his enemies, and to his countrymen 
an attive and prudent commander ; for no mifcarriage 
,was committed, nor. did even any unfortunate, accident 
happen during the whole time. 

Having 

* This defeat happened in the fecond year of the eighty, third olym- 
piad, four hundred and forty -five years before the Chriftian sera, and 
-jpere than twenty yean btfoit \fc tattkoC ?q&k$v - 
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Having failed to Pontus with a large and well equip-- 
ped flefet, he procured the Grecian cities there all the 
advantages they defired, and treated them with great re- 
gard. To the barbarous nations that furrounded them, 
and to their kings and princes, he made- the power of 
Athens very refpedlable, by fhewing with what- fee urity 
her fleets could fail, and that (ha was in effect miftrefs of 
the feas. He left the people of Sinope thirteen (hips un-* 
der the command of Lamachus,-and a body of men to aft • 
againft Tirrn&fileos their tyrant.' And when the tyrant * 
and his party were driven-out, he ca-ufed a decree to be- 
made, that a colony of fix hundred Athenian volunteers 
mould be placed in Sinope', and put in<pofTeilion of thofe 
houfes and lands which had belonged to the tyrants. 

He did not, however,- give way to the wild defires of 
the citizens, nor would he indulge them, wlien elated 
with their ftrength and good fortune* they talked of re- 
covering Egypt *, and. of attempting- the coalt of Perfia. 
Many were lil&wife at this time poflefled with the unfor- 
nate paffion- for.Sicily, -which the. orators of Alcibiades's 
party afterwards inflamed ftill more. Nay, fome even 
dreamt of -Hetruriaf and Carthage, and not without fome 
ground-of hope, as they imagined, becaufe of the great 
extent of their dominions and the fuccefsful courfe of 
of their* affairs. . 

But Pericles reftrained this impetuofity of the citizens, 
and curbed their extravagant defire ofconqueft; employ- 
ing the greateft part- of their forces 'in ftrengthening and 
fecuring their prefent acquifitions, and conffdering it as 
a. matter of confequence to keep the Lacedaemonians 
within bounds ; whom he therefore oppofed, as on other 

occafions 

* For the Athenians had been matters of Egypt, as we find In the 
fecond book of Thucydides. They were driven out of it by Mega- 
byzus, Artaxerxcs's lieutenant, in the firft year of the eightieth 
c yrnpiad, and it was ouly in the laft year of the eighty* fii ft olym- 
piad that Pericles made that fuccefsful expedition about Peloponne- 
sus ; therefore it is not ftrange that the Athenians, now in the height 
of profperity, talked of recovering their footing in a country which 
they had fo lately loft. 

•f Hetruria feems oddly joined with Carthage; but we may con- 
sider that Hetruria was on one fide of Sicily, and Carthage on the 
other. The Athenians, therefore, after they had devoured Sicily in 
their thoughts, might think of extending thsir conquefts to the cawct- 
tries on the right and left; in the fame m&tmec mVa^V^wW 
dulged his wild ambition to fubdue SicA\y', V.a\j «i wid KStv^^» 
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occaiions, fo particularly in the facred war. For when 
the Lacedaemonians, by dint of arms, had reftored the 
temple to the citizens of Delphi, which had been feized 
by the Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the depar- 
ture of the Lacedaemonians, marched thither and put it 
into the hands of the Phocians again. And as the Lace- 
daemonians had engraved on the forehead of the brazen 
wolf the privilege which the people of Delplii had grant- 
ed them of confulting the oracle fiift *, Pericles caufed 
the fame privilege for the Athenians, to he mfcribed on 
the wolf's right-fide. 

The event /hewed, that he was right in confining ths 
Athenian forces to aft within the bounds of Greece. 
For, in the firft place the Euboeans revolted, and he led 
an army againft them. Soon after, news was brought 
that Megara had commenced hoftilitiea, and that the La- 
cedaemonian forces, under the command of king PlLfto- 
nax, were upon the borders of Attica. The enemy 
offered him battle ; he did not choofe, however, to riik 
an engagement with fo numerous and refolute an army. 
But as Pliftonax was very young, and chiefly directed by 
Cleandrides, a counfcllor whom the Epb&ri had appointed 
him on account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe 
that counfellor, and fucceeding in it to his wiih* perfuaded 
him to draw off the Peloponnefians from Attica. The 
foldiers difperfing and retiring to their refpe&ive homes, 
the Lacedaemonians were fo highly incenfed, that they 
laid a heavy fine upon the king, and as he was not able 
to pay it, he withdrew from Lacedsmon. As for Clean- 
drides, who fled from juftice, they condemned him to 
death. He was the father of Gylippus who defeated the 
Athenians in Sicily, and who feemed to have derived the 
vice of avarice from him as an hereditary diilemper. 
He was led by it into bad practices, for which he was 
banifhed with ignomy from Sparta, as we have related 
in the life of Lyfander. 

In the accounts for this campaign Pericles put down 
ten talents laid out for a necejfary ufe, and the people 
allowed it, without examining the matter clofely or pry- 
ing 

* This wolf is (aid to have been confecrated and placed by the fide 
of the great altar, on occafion of a wolf's killing a thief who had 
robbed the temple, and leading the pelphiana to the f ltcc where tto 
ireafure Jay, 
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ing into the fecret. According to fome writers, and 
among the reft Theophraftus the philofopher, Pericles 
fent ten talents every year to Sparta, with which he gained 
all the magiftracy, and kept them from ads of hoftility ; 
not that he purchafed peace with the money, but only 
gained time, that he might have leifure to make prepa- 
rations to carry on the war afterwards with advantage. 

Immediately, after the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, 
he turned his arms againft the revolters, and patting over 
into Euboea with fifty fhips and five thoufand men, he 
reduced the cities. He expelled the Hippokota, perfons 
diftinguifhed by their opulence and authority among the 
Chalcidians ; and having exterminated all the Heftiaeans, 
he gave their city to a colony of Athenians. The caufe 
of this feverity was their having taken an Athenian ihip, 
and murdered the whole crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
having agreed upon a truce for thirty years, Pericles 
caufed a decree to be made far an expedition againft 
Samos. The pretence he made ufe of was, that the Sa- 
lmans, when commanded to put an end to the war with 
the Milenans, had refined it. But as he feems to have 
entered upon this war merely to gratify Afpafia, it may 
not be amifs to inquire by what art or power ftie capti- 
vated the j^reateft ftatefmen, and brought even philofo-* 
phers to fpeak of her fo much to her advantage. 

It is agreed, that me was by birth a Milefian *, and 
the daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to .have trod 
in the fteps of Thargelia f who was defcended from the 
ancient lonians, and to have referved her intimacies for 
the great. This Thargelia, who to the charms of her 
perfon added a peculiar politenefs and poignant wit, had 
many lovers among the Greeks, and drew over to the 
king of Perfia's intereft all that approached her ; by 
whofe means, as they were perfons of eminence and au- 
thority, fhe fowed the feeds of the Median fa&ion among 
the Grecian ftates. 

Some, indeed, fay, that Pericles made his court to 
Afpafia only on account of her wifdom and political abi- 
lities, 

* Miletum, a city in Ionia, was famous for producing perfons of 
extraordinary abilities. 

f This Thargelia, by ber beauty, obtained tU* timt&vKl <A 
Theffaly. However, ftie came to an unurcvtVj «o&\ to S&fe "«&* 
murdered by one of her lovers* 
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titles. Nay, even Socrates himfelf fometimes viiited her 
along with his friends ; and her acquaintance took their 
wives with them to hear her difcourfe, though the bufi- 
nefs that fupported . her was neither honourable nor de- 
cent, for me kept a number of courtezans in her. houfe; 
^Efchines informs us, that Lyficles, who was a grazier *; 
and of a mean ungenerous difpofkion, by his intercourfe 
with Afpaita after the death of Pericles, became the moil 
confiderable man in Athens- And. though Plato's Menex* 
enus in the beginning is. rather humourous than ferious, 
yet thus much of, hiftory we may gather from it, that 
many Athenians reforted to. her on account of her ikill in 
the art«of ipeaking f- 

I mould not, however, think that the attachment of 
Pericles .was of fo very delicate a kind. . For, though 
his wife, who was his relation, and had been firifc mar- 
ried to Hipponicus, by whom fhe. had Callias the rich, 
brought him, two fomv Xanthippus and Paralus; yet 
they lived fo ill together,' that they .parted by content* 
She was married to. another* and he, took. Afpafia, for 
whom he had. the, tendered, regard. Infomuch, that 
he never went out upon bufmefs, or returned without 
fainting ner. In the comedies fhe is called the New 
Qn:l>tjaie, D.£ianira s and Juno. Cratinus plainly calls her 
apioilitute, 

— — Mic bore this Juno^ this Afajia* 
Skill'd in the fhamelefs trade and every art 
Qi wiiUonncCs* 

He feems alfbto have had a natural fon by her; for 
he is introduced by Eupolis inquiring after him thus,- 

•— b till .lives the offspring of my dalliance ? 

Pyronides 

* What the employments were .to which this Lyficle* was advan- 
ced, is no wiicre recorded. 

, f U is v.ox to be imagined, that Afpafia excelled in light and amo- 
rous difceurfrs. Her difourfes, on the contraiy, wtre not move 
brilliant than folid, ft was even believed by the meit intelligent 
Athenians, and amongft them by Socrates himfelf, that fhe cempofed 
tlie celebrated funerai oration pronounced by Pericles, in h- nour of 
thofe that were /lain in "the Samian war. It is probable enough, 
that T. rides undertook that war to avenge the quanel of the Mile- 
fians, at t l )f fe^eftion cf Afpafia, who was of Miletum ; who is laid 
to have accompanied b\m iu OriaA. «x<$e&£\oT^ %sA-\^ Wv^ Vaw\Li. a 
tanple to perpetuate the mei\;OT> oi Yta w£tavi % 
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Pyronides anfwers, 

He lives, and might have borne the name of hufband* 
Did he not dream that every bofom fair, 
Is not a chafte one. 

Such was the fame of Afpafia, that Cyrus who con- 
tended with Artaxerxes for the Perfian crown, gave the 
name of Afpafia to his favourite concubine, who before 
was called Milt&* This woman, was born in Pbocis, and 
was the daughter of Hermotimus. When Cyrus was flam 
in the battle, fhe was carried to the king, and had after- 
wards great influence over him. Theie particulars oc- 
curring to my memory as I wrote this life* I thought it 
would be a needlefs affectation of gravity, if not an of- 
fence againfl politenefs, to pafs them over in filence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles i* 
much blamed, for havings promoted, in. favour of the 
Milefians, at the inftigation of Afpafia. The- Milefians 
and Samians had been at war for the city of Priene, and 
the Samians had the advantage, when the Athenians in- 
terpofed, and ordered them to lay down their arms, and 
refer the decifion of the difpute to them : but the Samian* 
refufed to comply with this demand.; Pericles, therefore, 
failed with a flee^t to Samos* and aboliihed the oligar- 
chical form of government.. He then took fifty of the 
principal men, and ^ie fame number of children, as 
hoftages, and fent them to Lemnos. Each of thefe hof- 
tages, we are told, offered him a talent for his ranfom ; 
and thofe that were defirous to prevent the fettling of a 
democracy among them, would have given him much 
more *. Piffuthnes the Perfian, who had the intereft of 
the Samians at heart, likewife fent him ten thoufand pieces 
of gold, to prevail upon him to grant them more favoura- 
ble terms. Pericles, however, would receive none of 
their prefents, but treated the Samians in the manner he 
had refolved on; and having eftablimed a popular go- 
vernment in the ifland, here turned to Athens. 

But they foon revolted again, having recovered their 
hoftages. by fome private meafure of Piffuthnes, and 

made 



* Piffuthnes, the fon of Hyftafpes, was governor of Sa/dis, and 
efpoufed the caufe of the Samians of courfe, bectt&fe ^^"s^v^i 
perfons amopf them were in the Peruan \iUKx%ft% 
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made new preparations for war. Pericles coming with a 
fleet to reduce them once more, found them not m a pof- 
ture of negligence or defpair, but determined to contend 
with him for the dominion of the fea. A fharp engage- I 
ment enfued near the ifle of Traeia, and Pericles gained I 
a glorious vi&ory, having with forty-four (hips defeated | 
feventy, twenty of which had foldiers on board. | 

Purluing his victory, he poflefied himfelf of the harbour 
of Samos, and laid fiege to the city. They ftill retained 
courage enough to Tally out and give him battle before 
the walls. Soon after a greater fleet came from Athens, 
and the Samians were entirely {hut up : whereupon, Peri- 
cles took fixty galleys, and iteered for the Mediterranean, 
with a defign, as is generally fuppofed, to meet the Phoe- 
nician fleet that was coming to the relief of Samos, and 
to engage with it at a great diftance from the ifland. 

Stefimbrotus, indeed, fays, he intended to fail for 
Cyprus, which is very improbable .^ But whatever his 
defign was, he feems to have committed an error. For 
as foon as he was gone, Meliflus, the fon of Ithagenes, 
a man diflinguiihed as a philofopher, and at that time 
commander of the Samians, defpifing either the fmall 
number of fhips that was left, or eUe the inexperience 
of their officers, perfuaded his countrymen to attack the 
Athenians. Accordingly a battle was fought, and the 
Samians obtained the victory ; for they made many pri- 
feners, deflroyed the greateft part of the enemy's fleet, 
cleared the feas, and imported whatever warlike dories 
and provifions they wanted. Ariftotle writes, that Pe- 
ricles himfelf had been beaten by the fame Meliflus in a 
former fea-fight. 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian prifoners the 
infult they had received *, marked their foreheads with 
the figure of an owl, as the Athenians had branded them 
with a Samatna, which is a kind of fhip built low in the 
fore-part, and wide and hollow in the fides. This form 
makes it light and expeditious in failing ; and it was 
called Samarna from its being invented in Samos by Po- 
lycrates the tyrant. Ari ft op hanes is fuppofed to have 
hinted at theie marks, when he fays, 

The Samians are a lettered race* 

As 

• Wehivenoaccoimt^thsfex^T^«iW^u\aMUTIwMtdldef» 
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. As fobn as Pericles was informed of the misfortune 
that had befallen his army, he immediately returned with 
fuccours *, gave Meliffus battle, routed the enemy, and 
WKkked up the town by building a wail about it; choofing 
to Owe the conqueft of it rather to time and expence, 
than to purchafe it with the blood of his fellow-citizens. 
But when he found the Athenians murmured at the time 
fpent in the blockade, and that it was difficult to reftraia 
them from the aflault, he divided the army into eight 
parts and ordered them to draw lots. That divifion which 
drew a white bean, were to enjoy themfelves in eafe and 
pleafure while the others fought. Hence it is laid, that 
thofe who fpend the day in feafting and merriment, call 
that a white day from the white bean. 

Ephorus adds, that Pericles in this fiege made ufe of 
battering engines, the invention of which he much ad- 
mired, it being then a new one; and that he had Artemoti 
the engineer along with him, who, on account of his 
lamenels, was carried about in a litter, when his pre fence 
was required to direct the machines, and thence had the 
furname of Periphoretus. But Heraclides of Pontus coa- 
futes this aflertion by fome verfes of Anacreon, in which 
mention is made of Artemon Periphoretus feveral ages 
before the Samian war and thefe tranfa&ions of Pericles. 

A**/) Ko t--mll« •»#» ♦U»» Aw*»m»a*» . ■»«■ m ?• omJam fwkft iMiir* itrtw j 
* . ... -w**w —.j Mtij w.AlwwliiUU V» n.* u. k/wii\<ii v. »*»y *,-» • - —.*.«.- 

felf up to luxury, and was withal of a timid and effeminate 
fpirit ; that he (pent moil of his time within doors, and 
had a fhield of brafs held over his head by a couple of 
. (laves, left fomething mould fall upon him. Moreover, 
that if he happened to be neceflarily obliged to go abroad, 
he was carried in a litter, which hung fo low as almoft 
to touch the ground, and therefore was called Peripho- 
retus. 

After nine months the Samians fur rendered. Pericles 
razed their walls, feized their fhips, and laid a heavy 
fine upon them ; part of which they paid down dire&ly, 
the reft they promifed at a fet time, and gave hoftages 
for the payment. Duris the Samian makes a melancholy 
tale of it, accusing Pericles and the Athenians of great 
cruelty, of which no mention is made by Thucydides, 

Ephorus, 

* On his return, he received a reinforcement of foutCcatt CcCv^v^ 
Thucydides tells us j or ninety, according loDtotorau N^*!****^* 
Jib. L de Bell. Pchpon. & Dlodor. SieuL Ub« xVw 
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Ephorus, or Ariftotle. What he relates concerning tie" 
Samian officers and teamen feems quite fictitious ; he tell* 
us, that Pericles caufed them to be brought into tie 
market-place at Miletus, and to be bdund to polls ttttire 
for ten days together, at the end^of which lie ordered 
them, by that time in the molt wretched condition, to be 
defpatched with clubs, and refufed their bodies "the ho- 
nour of burial. Durisy indeed, in his hiftories, often 
foes beyond the limits of truth, even when not milled 
y any intereft or paflkm, and therefore is more likely 
to have exaggerated the fufferings of his country, to # 
make the Athenians appear in an odious light*. 

Pericles at his return to Athens, after the redu&ion of 
Samos, celebrated in a fplendid manner the obfequies of 
his countrymen who fell in- that war; and -pronounced 
himfelf the funeral oration, ufual on fuch "occasions. — 
This gained him great applaufe; and when he came down- 
from the roftrum, the women paid their refpecls to him, 
and prefemed him with crowns and chaplets, like a 
champion juft reTurned-vtflrorioits frbm the liftr. Only 
Elpinice addrefTed him in terms quite different: €€ Are 
*' thefe actions, then, Pericles; worthy of crowns and 
" garlands, which have deprived us of many brave citi- 
€t zens ; not in a war with the Phoenicians and Medes, 
— tucn as my "brother Clmon waged, bu*t itideftroyingir 
if city united to us both in blood and friendfhip?" Pe- 
ricles only fouled, and anfwered foftly with this line of 
Archilochus* . 

Why lavi/h ciatments on a hcad'that's grey ? 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this con- 
queft, and fcrupled not to fay, '" That Agamemnon fpent 
" ten years in reducing, one of the cities of the barba- 
** nans, whereas he had taken the richeft and moflpower- 
t€ ful city among the Ionians in nine months. " And in- 
deed he had reafon-to be proud of this achievement ; for 
the war was really, a dangerous one, and the event uncer- 
tain, fince, according to Thucydides, fuch was the power 
of the Samians, that the Athenians were in imminent 
danger of lofing the dominion of the fea. 

Some 

* Yet Cicero tdlt u» th\% ^Durts n»*\ ***ttfa\ Vvv&otra^ Hcwu bt 
kijicria diligent. Thw hiftorian \W<^ \tv \.Y**m* oiVvfowwj ?\&»&te~ 
thus. 
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Some time after this, when the Peloponnefianwar was 
ready to break out, Pericles perfuaded the people to fend 
fuccours to the inhabitants of Cofcyra, who were at war 
with the Corinthians*; which. would be a means to fi* 
in their intereft an ifland whofe navel forces were confi- 
derable, and might be of great fervice in cafe of a rup- 
ture with the Peloponnefians, which they had all the rea- 
fon in the world to expett would be foon. The fuccours 
were decreed accordingly, and Pericles fent Lacedaemo- 
nius to the fon of Cimon with ten (hips only, as if he 
defigned nothing more than to difgrace him*.- A. mu- 
tual regard and friendfhip fubfifted between Cimon's fa- 
mily and the Spartans, and he now furnifhed his fon with 
but a few (hips, and gave him the charge of this affair 
againft his inclination, in order that, if nothing great or 
flriking were effected, Lacedaemtfnius might be itill the 
more fufpetted of favouring the Spartans. s Nay, by all 
imaginable methods he endeavoured to hinder the ad- 
vancement of that family, reprefenting the ions of Cimon; 
as by their very names not genuine Athenians, but ilrangers 
and aliens, one of them being called Lacedaemonius, ano- 
ther Theflklus, anda third Eleus. They*feem to have been 
all the fons of an Arcadian woman. Pericles however, 
finding himfelf greatly -blamed about thefe ten gallies, an 
aid by no means fuScient to-anfivex th« purpoits of ihok- 
k that requefled it, but likely enough to afford his enemies 
a pretence to accufe him, fent another fquadron to Cor- 
ey raf, which- did not arrive till the action was over. 

The Corinthians r offended at this treatment, com- 
plained of it at Lacedaemon, and the Megarenfians at the 
fame time alleged, that the Athenians would not fuffer 
them come to any mart or port of theirs, but drove them 
out, thereby infringing the common privileges, and break- 
ing the oath they had taken before the general aiTembly 
of Greece The people of iEgina, too, privately ac- 
quainted 



* This war was commenced about the little territory of Epidam* 
mim, a city in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. 

f There fcems to be very little colour for this hard aflertion; 
Thucydides fays, that the Athenians did not intend the Corcyrians 
any real affiftance,, but fent this fmall fquadron to look on while the 
Corinthians and Corcyrians weakened and watted each qjiVrx. 

t But this fleet, which confifted of twenty ftv\^ ^wwtflwk*^- 
cond engagement, (or which they were ^u^arVa^% 
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quainted the Lacedaemonians with many encroachments 
and injuries done them by the Athenians, whom they 
durfl not accufe openly. And at this very juncture, Po- 
tidaea, a Corinthian colony, but fubjeft to the Athenians, 
being beiieged in coniequence of its revolt* haitened on 
the war. 

However, as ambafladors were fent to Athens, and 
as Archidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians endeavoured 
to give a healing turn to moft of the articles in queftion, 
and to pacify the allies, probably no other point would 
have involved the Athenians in war, if they could have 
been perfuaded to refcind the decree againil the Mega- 
renfians, and to be reconciled to them. Pericles, there- 
fore, in exerting all his inter eft to oppofe this meafure, 
in retaining his enmity to the Megarenfians, and work- 
ing up the people to the fame rancour was the fole au- 
thor of the war. 

It is faid, that when the ambafladors from Lacedaemoa 
came upon this occaiion to Athens*, Pericles pretended 
there was a law which forbad the taking down any tablet 
on which a decree of the people was written, €€ Then," 
faid Polyarces, one of the ambafladors, " do not take it 
" down, but turn the other fide outward ; there is no law 
" againft that." Notwithftanding the pleasantry of this 

srrfrrr, ?*rici*? relented not in. the ie&ftt He fee w, 

indeed, 

* The Lacedaemonian ambafladors demanded in the firft place, the 
expo Won of thofe Athenians who were fly led execrable on account of 
the old bufintfs of Cylon and his aflbciates, becaufe by hit mother's 
fide Pericles was allied to the family of Megacles ; they next infifted 
that the fiege ot Potidjea mould be raifed ; thirdly, that the inhabi- 
tants of /Egina mould be left free ; and tartly* that the decree made 
againft the Megarenfians, whereby they were forbid the ports and 
markets of Athens on pain of death, ffcould be revoked, and the 
Grecian flates fet at liberty, who were under ths dominion of Athens, 

Pericles represented to the Athenians, (hat, whatever the Lacede- 
monians might pretend, the true ground of their refentment was the 
prosperity of the Athenian republic : that, neverthelefs, it might be 
propofed, that the Athenians would reverie their decree againft Me- 
gara, if the Lacedaemonians would allow free egrefs and regrefs in 
their city to the Athenians and their allies j that they would leave 
ah* thofe ftatei free, who were free at the making of the laft peace 
with Sparta, provided the Spartans would alfo leave all ftates free 
who were under their doirinion ; and that future difputes (hould be 
fubmitted to arbitration. In cafe theft offers Ihould not prevail, he 
advif*d them to hazard a v,m. 
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Indeed, to liave had fome private pique againft the Me- 
garenfians, though tlie pretext he availed himfelf of in 
public was, that they had applied to profane ufes certain 
parcels of (acred ground; and thereupon he procured a 
decree for an herald to be fent to Megara and Lacedx- 
mon to lay this charge againit the Megareniians. This 
decree was drawn up in a candid and conciliating man- 
-ner. But Anthemocritus, the herald fent with that com- 
jnifton, loiing his life by the way, through fome treachery 
(as was fuppofed) of the Megarenfians, Charinus pro- 
cured a decree, that an implacable and eternal enmity 
ihould fubfift between the Athenians and them ; that if 
.any Megarenfian mould £et foot upon Attic ground, ho 
Ihould be put to death; that to the oath which their ge- 
nerals ufed to take, this particular mould be added, that 
they would twice a year make an inroad into the ter- 
xitories of Megara; and that Anthemocritus mould be 
i>uried at the Thrianan gate, now called Difylus. 

The Megarenfians, however, deny their being con- 
cerned in the murder of Anthemocritus*, and l.iy the war 
entirely at the door of Afpafia and Pericles ; alleging in 
proof thofe well-known verfes from the Acharnenfes of 
jAriilophanes, 

The god of wise had with his Tbyrfvs fmote 

Some youths, who in their madnefs Aole from Megara 

The proftitute Smuetb** in reveoge 

Two females, liberal of their fmiics, were ftolen 

From our Ajjpafia % x train* 

It is not, indeed, eafy to difcover what was the real 
origin of the war: but at the fame time all agree, it was 
the fault of Pericles, that the decree againit Megara was 
not annulled. Some fey, his nrmnefs in that cafe was 
the effeft of his prudence and magnanimity, as he con- 
fidered that demand only as a trial, and thought th« leaft 
concefEon would be underflood as an acknowledgment of 
twtaknefs : but others will have it, that his treating the 

Lace* 



* Thucydidee tikes no notice of this herald 5 and yet it is fo certain 
that the Megarenfian* were looked upon as the anthers of the murder, 
that they were panUhed for it many ages after : for on that account 
the Emperor Adrian denied them many favouis and privileges which 
he granted to the other cities of Greece, 
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Lacedaemonians with fo little ceremony*" was Owing' to his 
©bftinacy and an ambition to difplay his power. 

But the worft caufe of all*, afligned for the war, and 
which, notwithftanding, is confirmed by moil hiiiorians, 
is as follows : Phidias the ftatuaty had undertaken (as 
we have faid) the ftatue of Minerva. Thefriendfhip and 
influence he had with Pericles expofed him to envy, and 
procured him many enemies, who willing to make an 
experiment upon him, what judgment the people might 
pafs on Pericles himfelf, perfuaded Menon, one of Phi- 
dias's workmen, to place himfelf as a fuppliant In the 
Forum, and to intreat the protection of the republic while 
he lodged an information againft Phidias. 
• The people granting his requeft, and the affair coming 
to a public trial, the allegation of theft, which Menon 
brought againft him, was fhewn to be groundlefs. For 
Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had managed the mat- 
ter from the firft with fo much art, that the gold with 
which the ftatue was overlaid could eafily be tak«n off 
and weighed : and Pericles ordered this to be -done by 
the accufers. But the excellence of his work, and the 
«nvy arifing thence, was the thing that ruined Phidias ; 
and it was particularly infilled upon, that in his repre- 
sentation of the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's 
fhield, he had introduced his own -effigies as a bald old 
man taking up a great ftone with both hands f, and a 
high-finifhed picture of Pericles -fighting with an Amazon. 
The laft was contrived with fo much art, that the hand, 
which in lifting up the fpear, partly covered the face, 
feemed to be intended to conceal the likenefs, which yet 
was very ftriking on both fides. Phidias, therefore, was 
thrown into prifon, where he died a natural death J; 
though fome iay, poifon was given him by his enemies, 
who were defirous of caufing Pericles to be fufpeded. 
As for the accufer Menon, he had an immunity from taxes 

granted 



* Pericles, when he faw his friends profecuted, was apprchcnfire 
of a profecution himfelf, and therefore haftened on a rupture with 
the Peloponnefians, to turn the attention of the people to war. 

f They unfitted that thofe modern figures impeached the credit of 
the ancient hiftory, which did fo much honour to Athens, and their 
founder Thefeus. 

X Others fay, that he was bammed, and that in his exile he mad* 
the famous ftatue of Jupiter at Olympia* 
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granted him, at the motion of Glycon, and the generals 
were ordered to provide for his fecurity. 

About this time Afpaiia was profecuted for impiety by 
H'ermippus a comic poet, who likewife accufed her of 
receiving into her houfe women above the condition of • 
flaves for the pleafure of Pericles. And Diopithes pro- 
cured a decree, that thofe who difputed the exiftence of 
the gods, or introduced new opinions about celeftial ap- 
pearances, fhould be tried before an aflembly of the peo- 
ple. This charge was levelled firit at Anaxagoras, and 
through him at Pericles. And as the people admitted it, 
another decree was prepofed by Dracontrdes, that Peri- 
cles fhould give an account of the public money before 
the Ptyta/ia* and that the judges fhould take the ballots 
from the altar*, and try the.caufe in the city. % But Agnon 
caufed the laft article to be dropt, and inftead thereof, 
it was voted that the aclion fhould be laid before the 
fifteen hundred judges, either' fyr pec ulatim, and. taking of 
bribes > or fimply for corrupt practices, 

Afpafia was acquittedf, though much againft the te- 
nor of the law, by means of Pericles, who (according to 
^Efchines) fhed many tears in his application for mercy 
-for her. He did not expect the fame indulgence for 
Anaxagoras J, and therefore caufed him to quit the city, 
and conducted him part of the way. And as he himfelf 
was become obnoxious to the people upon Phidias's ac- 
count, and was afraid of being called in queftion for it, 
Jie urged on the war which as yet was uncertain, and blew 
. ^ HP 

* In fome extraordinary cafes where the judges were to proceed 
with the greateft exaftnefs and folemnity, they were to take ballots 
or billets from the altar, and to inferibe their judgment upon them ; 
or rather to take the black and the white bean, fynfov. What Plu- 
tarch means by trying the caufe in the c\ty y is not eafy to determine, 
unlefs by the city We are to under ft and the full eJJ'embly of the people. 
By the fifteen hundred judges mentioned in the next fentence, is pro- 
bably meant the court of Hd'uea, fo called becaufe the judges fat in 
the open air expofed to the fun ; for this court on extraordinary oc- 
cafions con fitted of that number. 
f IloAAa vctvv vapec, rw hxr, r 

% Anaxagoras held the unity of God 5 that it was one allwife In- 
telligence which raifed the beautiful flruflure of the world out of the 
Chaos. And if fuch was the opinion of the matter, it was natural 
for the people to conclude, that his fcholax Pericles was againft the 
Bolytheifm of the times. 
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up that flame which till then, was ftifled and fupprdTed. 
By this means he hoped' to obivate the accufations that 
threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, becaufc 
fuch was his dignity and power, that in all important 
affairs, and in every great danger, the republic could 
place its confidence in him alone. Thefe are faid to be 
the reafons which induced him to perfuade the people 
not to grant the demands of the Lacedaemonians : bat 
what was the real caufe is quite uncertain. 

The Lacedaemonians, perfuaded, that if they could re- 
move Pericles out of the wayi they fhould be better able 
to manage the Athenians, required them to banilh all 
execrable perfons from among them : and Pericles (a* 
Thucydides informs us) was by his mother's fide related 
to thole that were pronounced' execrable, in the affair of 
Cylon. The fuccefs, however, of this application proved 
the re verfe of what was expetted by thole that ordered it 
Inftead of rendering Pericles fufpefted, or involving him 
in trouble, it procured him the more confidence and re- 
fpeft from the people, when they perceived that their 
enemies both hated and dreaded him above all others. 
For the fame reafon he forewarned the Athenians, that if 
Archidamus, when he entered Attica at the head of the 
Peloponneiians, and ravaged the reft of the country, 
fhould fpare his eftate, it mull be owing either to the 
rights of hofpitality that fubfifled between them, or to a 
design to furnifh his enemies with matter of flander, and 
therefore from that hour he gave his lands and houfes to 
the city of Athens. The Lacedaemonians and confederates 
accordingly invaded Attica with a great army under the 
conduit of Archidamus ; and laying wafie all before 
them, proceeded as far as Acharnae *, where they en* 
camped, expecting that the Athenians would not be able 
to endure them fo near, but meet them in the field for 
the honour and fafetv of their country. But it appeared 
to Pericles too hazardous to give battle to an army of fixty 
thoufand men, (for fuch was the number of the Pelo- 
ponnefians and Boeotians employed in the firft expedition) 
and by that Hep to rifk no lefs than the preservation of 
the city itfelf. As to thofe that were eager for an en- 
gagement, 

* The borough of Acham* was only fifteen hundred paces from 
the city* 
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gagement, and uneafy at his flow proceedings, he endea- 
voured to bring them to reafon by obferving, " That trees, 
<c when lopped, will foon grow again; but when men 
€€ are cut oft, the lofs is not eafily repaired." 

In the mean time he took care to hold no aflembly of 
the people, left he fhould be forced to alt againft his own 
opinion. But as a good pilot, when a ftorm arifes at fea, 
gives his dire&ions, gets his tackle in order, and then 
ufes his art, regardleis of the tears and intreaties of the 
iick and fearful paflengcrs ; fo Pericles, when he had 
fecured- the gates, and placed the guards in every quarter, 
to the beft advantage, followed the dictates of his own 
underftanding, unmoved by the clamours and complaints 
that refounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, not- 
withftanding the importunity of his friends> and the 
threats and accufations of his enemies notwithftanding 
the many feoffs and fongs fung to vilify his character as 
■a general, and to reprefent him as one who in the moft 
daibrdly manner, betrayed his country to the enemy. 
<3eon # too attacked him with great acrimony, making 
ufe of the general refentment againft Pericles, as a means 
to increafe his own popularity, as Hermippus teftifies in 
thefe verfes, 

Sleeps then, thou king of fatyrs, flceps the fpear, 

While thund*ring words make war ? why boafl thy prowefc, 

Yet fhudder at the found of fharpsn'd fwords, 

Spile of the flaming Clson ? 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but 
calmly and filently bore all this di {grace and virulence. 
- And though he fitted out an hundred (hips, and fent them 
againft Pelopennefus, yet he did not fail with them, but 
chofe to ftay and watch over the city, and keep the reins 
of government in his own hands, until the Peloponne- 
fians were gone. In order to fatisfy the common people, 
who were very uneafy on account of the war, he made a 
diflribution of money and lands : for having expelled the 
inhabitants of iEgina, he divided the ifland by lot among 
the Athenians, Befides, the fufferings of the enemy af- 
forded 

* The fame Cleon (hat Ariftophanes fatirized. By his harangues 
and pclitial intrigues, he got hiunfelf appointed general. See a {untax, 
account of hin in the life of Nicias, 

VobmeL s 
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forded them fome confolation. The fleet fent againil 
.Peioponnefus, ravaged a large trad of country, and fucked 
the fmall towns and villages: and Pericles hirnfelf made 
a defcent upon the territories of Megara *, which he laid 
wafte. Whence it appears f, that though the Pelopon- 
^nefians greatly diftrefled the Athenians by land, yet a 
they were equally diftrefled by fea, they could not have 
drawn out the war to fo great a length, but muft foon 
have given it up (as Pericles foretold from the beginning) 
had not fome divine power prevented the effect of hunun 
counfels. A peftilence at that time broke out I, which 
deftroyed the flower of the youth and the flrength of 
Athens. And not only their bodies, but their very minds 
were affected : for, as perfons delirious with a fever fet 
themfelves againft: a'phyfician or a father, fo they ra'ved 
againft Pericles, and attempted his ruin ; being perfuaded 
.by his enemies, that the ficknefs was occafioned by the 
multitude of outrdwellers flocking into the city, and a 
number of people Huffed together in the height of fam- 
mer, in fmall huts and clofe cabins , where they were 
forced to live a lazy inactive life, inftead of breathing the 
cure and open air to which they had been accuftomed. 
They would needs have it, that he was the caufe of all 
this, who, when the war began, admitted within the 
walls, fuch crowds of people from the country, and yet 
found no employment for them, but let them continue 
penned up like cattle, to infect: and deitroy each other, I 
without affording them the leaft relief or refreshment. 

Defirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in fome 
degree to annoy the enemy, he manned an hundred and I 
£fty fhips, on which he embarked great numbers of 
feledl horfe and foot, and was preparing to fet fail. The 
Athenians conceived good hopes of fuccefs, and the 
enemy no lefs dreaded fo great an armament. The 
whole fleet was in readinefs, and Perkles on board his 

own 

* He did not undertake this expedition until autumn, when the 
•Lacedaemonians were retired. In the winter of this year, the Athe- 
nians folemnized in an extraordinary manner the funerals of fuch as 
rfirft died in the war. Pericles pronounced the oration on that occafion 
which Thucydides has preferved. ' 

% See this plague excellently defcribed by Thucydides, who had it 
Miimfclf. Lib. ii. prop, init* 
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own galley, when there happened an eclipfe of the fun. • 
This fudden darknefs was looked upon as an unfavoura- 
ble omen, and threw them into the greateft confirma- 
tion; Pericles obferving that the pilot was much afto- 
nifhed and perplexed, took his- cloak, and having covered 
his eyes with it, afked him, " If he found any thing ter-- 
" rible in that, or confidered it as a fad prefage?" upon 
his anfwering in the negative, he faid, *• Where is the 
" difference, then between this and the other, except 
'* that fomething bigger than my cloak caufes the 
" eclipfe?'' But this is a queftion which is difcufled in* 
, the fchools of philofophy. 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy 
of fo great an equipment. He laic^ fiege to the facred 
city of Epidaurus *, and at firft with fome rational hopes 
offuccefsf; but the diftemper which prevailed in his 
army, broke all his meafures. For it not only carried 
off his own men, but all that had intercourfe with them. 
As this ill fuccefs fet the Athenians againft. him, he en- 
deavoured to confole them under their lofles, and to ani- 
mate them to new attempts. But it was not in his power 
to mitigate their refentment, nor could they be fatisfied, . 
until they had ihewed themfelves mailers by voting that 
he fhould be deprived of the command, and pay a fine, 
which, by the loweft account, was fifteen talents ; fome - 
make it fifty. The perfon that carried on the profecu- 
tion againft him, was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us ; or, 
according to Theophraftus, Simmias ; or Lacratides, if 
we believe Heracljdes of Pontus. 

The public ferment, indeed, foon fubfided, the people 
quitting their refentment with that blow, as a bee leaves 
its fling in the wound : but his, private affairs were in a 
miferable coudition, for he had loll a number of his rela- 
tions in the plague, and a mifunderftanding had prevailed 
for fome time in his family. XanthippHS, the eldeft of 
his legitimate fons, was naturally profufe, and befides* 
had married a young and expenfive wife, daughter to • 
Ifander, and grand-daughter to Epylicus. He knew not 

how- 
S2 

* This Epidaurus was in Argcia. It was confccratcd to Efcuhpius : - 
and Plutarch calls it facred, to diftinguirtl it from another town of the . 
lame name in Lacoma. • 
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hour to brook his father's frugality, who f applied bio 
but fparingly, and with a little at a time, and therefore 
fent to one of his friends and took up money in the name 
wf Pericles. When the man came to demand his money, 
Pericles not onljT refufed to pay him, but even profecuted 
him for the demand. Xanthippus was fo highly enraged 
at this, that he began openly to abufe his father. Firfll 
he expofed and ridiculed the company he. kept in his 
houfe, and the converfations he held with the philofo 
pliers. He faid, that Epitimius the Pharfalian, having 
tin lefignedly killed a horfe with a javelin which he threw 
at the public games, his father fpent a whole day in de- 
puting with Protogorus, which might be properly deemed 
the caufe, of his deat^, the javelin, or the man that threw 
it, or the prefidents of the games. Stefimbrotus adds, 
that it was Xanthippus who fpread the vile report con- 
cerning his own wife and Pericles, tnd that the young 
;nan retained this implacable hatred againil his father to 
his late II breath. He was carried off by the plague. 
Pericles loll his filler too at that time, and the greateft 
part of his relations and friends, who were moft capable 
of affiiling him in the bufinefs of the ftate. Notwith- 
standing thefe misfortunes, he loft not his dignity of 
fentiment and greatnefs of foul. He neither wept, nor 
performed any funeral rites, nor was he fecn at the grave 
of any of his neareit relations, until the death of Paralus, 
his laft furviving legitimate foru This at laft fubdued 
him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up his ufual. 
calm behaviour and ferenity of mind ; but, in putting 
the garland upon the head of the deceafed, his nrmneis 
forfook him; he could not bear the fad fpeclacle; 
he broke out into loud lamentation, and fried a torrent 
0/ tears : a paffioa which he had never before given 
way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the. courfe of a year of the 
reft of her generals and orators, and finding none of fuf- 
ficient weight and authority for fo important a charge, 
flie once more turned her eyes on, Pericles, and invited 
him to take upon him the dire 61 ion of affairs both military 
and civil. He had for fome time fhut himfelf up at home 
to indulge his forrow, when Alcibiades, and his other 
friends, perfuaded him to make his appearance. The 
jeople making an apology for their ungenerous treatment 
(n. D. 1794.) of 
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of him, he re-aflumed the reins of government, and being 
appointed general, his firil ftep was to procure the repeal of 
the law concerning baftards, of which he himfelf had been 
the author ; for he was afraid that his name and family 
would be extinft for want of a fucceflbr. The hiftory of 
that law is as follows : Many years before, Pericles in the 
height of his power, and having feveral legitimate fons, 
(as we have already related) caafed a law to be made, 
that none mould be accounted citizens of Athens, but 
thofe whofe parents were both Athenians*. After this, 
the King of Egypt made the Athenians a prefent of forty 
thoufand medimni of wheat, and as this was to be divided 
among the citizens, many perfons were proceeded againft 
as illegitimate upon that law, whofe birth had never be- 
fore been called in queftion, and many were difgraced 
upon falfe accufations. Near five thoufand were call, 
and fold for (laves f ; and fourteen thoufand and forty 
appeared to be entitled to the privilege of citizens'^ 
Though it was unequitable and ftrange, that a law, 
which had been put in execution with £> much fe verity, 
fhould be repealed by the man who firft propofed it, yet 
the Athenians moved at the late misfortunes in his fa- 
mily , by which he feemed to have fuffered the punifhment t 
of his arrogance and pride, and thinking he mould be 
treated with humanity, after he had felt the wrath of 
Heaven, permitted him to enrol a natural fon in his own, 
tribe, and to give him his own name. This is he who 
afterwards defeated the Peloponnefians in a fea- fight at 
Arginufe, and was put to death by the people, together 
with his colleagues |j. 

About 

• According to Plutarch's account at the beginning of the life of 
-Thcmiftocles, this law wat made before the time of Pericles. Pericles, 
however, might put it more ftri&ly in execution- than it had been be* 
fore, from a fpirit of oppofition to Cimon, whofe children were only of 
the half blood. 

f The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a ftate of ferVitude 5 it 
only placed them in the rank of A rangers. 

J A fmall number indeed, at a time when Athens had dared to 
think pi fending out colonies, humbling her neighbours, fubduing 
foreigners, and even of ere&ing an univerfal monarchy. 

H The Athenians bad appointed ten commanders on that occafion. 
After they had obtained the victory they were tried, and eight of them 
were capitally condemned, of whom fix that wete <wnfc&*v*- N * v * 
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About this time Pericles was feized with the plague, 
but not with fuch acute and continued fymptoms as it 
generally mews. It was rather a lingering diftemper, 
which, with frequent intermiffions, and by flow degrees, 
confumed his body, and impaired the vigour of his mind. 
Theophraitus has a difquifition in his Ethics, whether 
men's characters may be changed with their fortune, and 
the foul fo affetted with-the diforders ofthe body as to lofc 
her virtue ; and there he relates, that Pericles fhewed-toa 
friend who came to vifit hiin in his ficknefs, an amulet 
which the women had hung about his neck, intimating 
that he muft be fick indeed, fince he fubmitted to fo ridi- 
culous a piece of fuperftition*. 

When he was at the point of death, his furviving friends, 
and the principal citizens fitting about his bed, dilcourfed 
together concerning his extraordinary virtue and the 
great authority he had enjoyed, and enumerated his va- 
rious exploits and the number of his vittorie's : for, while 
he was commander in chief, he had erecled no lefs than 
nine trophies to the honour of Athens. Thefe things 
they talked of, fuppofing that he attended not to what they 
laid, but that his fenles were gone. He took notice, 
however, of eyery word they hid fpoken, ami thereupon* 
delivered himfelf audibly as follows, " I am furprifed, 
" that while you dwell upon and extol thefe a£b of mine, 
€i though fortune had her (hare in them, and many other 
et generals have performed the like, you take no notice- 
" of the greatelt and molt honourable part of my cha- 
" racier, that no Athenian, through my means, ever put on 
" mourning,** 

Pericles 

executed, and this natural fon of Pericles was one of them. The only 
crime laid to their charge, was, that thty had not buried the dead. 
Xenophon, in his Grecian hiftory, has given a large account of this 
affair. It happened under the archonfhip of Callias, the fecond year of 
the ninety third olympiad, twenty four years after the death of Pericks. 
Socrates the philosopher was at that time one of the Prytanes, and rc- 
folutely refufed to do his ofKce. And a little white after the madnefs- 
of the people turned the other way. 

* It does not appear by this that his underftanding was weakened, 
fince hy knew the charm to be a tidiculous piece of fuperftition, and* 
fhewed it to his friend as fuch j but only that in his extreme ficknefs 
he had not refolution enough to refufe what he was fenfibto would do him • 
no good. . 
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Pericles undoubtedly deferved admiration, not only 

-for the candour and moderation which »he ever retained, 

-amidfi the diftra&ions of bufinefs and the rage of his 
enemies, but for that noble fentiment which led him to- 
think it his moft excellent attainment, never to have given 

^way to envy or anger, notwithstanding the greatnefs of 
his power, nor to have nourished an implacable hatred 
tfgamit his greateft foe. tn my opinion, this one thing, 
I mean his mild and difpaflionate behaviour, his unble- 
rnifhed integrity and irreproachable condudt during his 
whole adminftration, makes his appellation of Oylmpius, 
which would be otherwife be vain and abfurd, no longer 
exceptionable, tuy, gives it a propriety. Thus we think 

'"the divine powers, as the authors of all good, and na- 
turally incapable of producing evil, worthy to rule and 

; prefide over the univerfe. Not in the manner which the 
poets relate, who, while they endeavoured to bewilder us 
by their irrational opinions, ftand convi&ed of incon- 

'iiitency, by their own writing. For they reprefent the 
place which £he gods inhabit', as the region of fecurity 
and the moft perfect tranquillity, unapproached t>y ftorms 
and unfullied with clouds ; where a fweet ferenity for 
ever reigns, and a pure ather difplays itfclf without in- 
terruption ; and thefe they think manfions fuitable to a 
blefled and immortal nature. Yet, at the fame time, 
they reprefent the gods themfelves as full of anger, male- 
volence, hatred, and other paflions, unworthy even of a 
reafonable man. But this by the bye. 

The ftate of public affairs foon fhewed the want of 

•Pericles*, and the Athenians openly expreffed their re- 
gret for his lbfs. Even thofe, who, in his lifetime, could 

•but ill brook his fuperior power, as thinking themfelves 
eclipfed by it, yet upon a trial of other orators and dema- 
gogues, after he was gone, foon acknowledged that 
where feverity was required, no man was ever more mo- 
derate, or if mildnefs was neceflary, no man better kept 
tip his dignity, than Pericles. And his fo much envied 
authority, to which they had given the name of monarchy 
and tyranny, then appeared to have been the bulwark of 

the 



* Pericles died in the third year of the Peloponncfian war, that is the 
laftgcar of the eighty. feventh olympiad, and 428 years before the 
Chriftian aera. 
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the flate. So much corruption and fuch a rage of wicked- 
nefs broke out upon the commonwealth after his death 
which he by proper reitraints had palliated *, and kept 
from dangerous and deftru&ive extremities ! 

• Pericles cid ine'eed palliate the dirt em peri of the commonwealth 
while he lived, but (aa we have obferved before) he Cowed the feeds of. 
them, by bribing the people with their own money j with which ths/ 
were as much pleafed as if it had been hit. 
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